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INTRODUCTION 

A VISITOR to London in August, 1820, must have remarked 
an unusual animation in the life of that city. Tlic season 
was over, but verj' few people seemed to have gone. The 
theatres were still ninning, well after their usual time, 
Mr. Kean announcing, for August 19, his last performance 
in the character of Othello before his ‘ positive departure ’ 
for America. Wlierever one went, in London or about, 
there were soldiers quartered or on guard. It was said, 
with some excitement, that a gunboat could be seen Ijing 
off in the lliaincs ; and there, sure enough, it was, facing 
Cotton Garden, while a certain great lady passed through 
the streets to the tribunal of tlie Lords escorted by ‘ young 
men on horseback ' and cheering crowds of ' well-dressed 
persons ' whom the Courier called a ‘ mob '. We arc' in 
the montli of the celebrated Trial of Queen Caroline — the 
fourth act of a Royal drama, never, perhaps, in the verj’ 
best style, which had swept all England into one gigantic 
Chorus, and by something, we must suppose, Corinthian 
in its proportions, had roused the least worldly of statists, 
first gentleman of London, modest-hearted Ch — L — b, 
to the chivalry of fnvecti\ e rlijme. He who had declined 
six years before to triumph with his countrymen over 
Napoleon’s fall, because the man was great and in the dust, 
and persisted in liking men who ‘ frowned upon Trafalgar’ — 
who in earlier days, in the A'ery chaos and thunder of the 
new-born world, had found Burnet’s ' Own Times ’ more 
seasonable than all that the friends of the Revolution 
could write — tliis generous and homely freethinker was 
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for once with the majority. There was only one side 
for him, the side of the weak, and he was a ' Queen’s man ' 
always. 

It will be rea^j’ understood that no other topic, at 
such a time, stood much chance. Even the reported open- 
ing of the Regent’s Canal, that ' singular example of British 
industry’ and enterprise ’, and tl\e prophecy, punctually 
fulfilled at daybreak on tlie 23rd, of still another Conti- 
nental revolution, failed to obtain that share of public 
notice which Portugal and the engineering interests had 
a right to expect. Only' here and there a few idle people, 
neither of the great Vulgar nor the small, lazily glancing 
at the current pages of the London Magazine and voting 
it othenvise a weak number, found time to ask themselves, 
and in the end to ask each other, the unusual question, 

' V’ho is Elia ? ’ It was a short article, or rather essay, 
of some four pages, describing in an assumed character — 
for it ^vas not to be supposed that the man had been a clerk — 
and yet it seemed not all invented — ^the life of a great 
house of business fallen into decay ; witli commemorations, 
quick and affectionate, of its inhabitants, a queer assem- 
blage — odd fishes, a lay monastery — and yet perhaps to 
another eye they might have been duU enough— now 
chirruping, most of them, in the tirades. The style of the 
piece was of an older fashion and yet new. with sucli felici- 
ties of phrase and pretty rhetorical modulations as seemed 
to smile back upon .their maker; a style now bti f d 
plain, now running into little catches hanging Iq ^ 
would say, upon the score, yet somehow masterfm^* 
certed, and knocking, it could not be denied, most st 
at the heart. rangely 


Reader, in thy passage from the Bank— where thf,„ r, 
been receiving thy half-yearly dividends (^ipposin^ 
art a lean annuitant like myself)— to the Flower Pot 
secure a place for Dalston, or Shacklewell, or some oti^^ 
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thy suburban retreat northerly —dids’t thou never observe 
a melancholy looking, handsome, brick and stone edifice, 
to the left — where Thrcadnccdlestrcet abuts upon Bishops- 
gate ? . . . Tliis was once a house of trade. . . , 

Can it be wondered that the question was asked, or that 
at this distance of time, surveying events from our centen- 
nial speculum or watch-tower, we pronounce this, on the 
whole, the question of the month ? 

Tlic answer was scarcely more readily to be guessed at 
from the man himself than from the essay, though he was 
in London at the time (iiis yearly holiday over), and living, 
in free commerce with his friends, where in those years he 
most loved to be, in the general noise and resort of all 
London — ‘ the individual spot I like best in all this great 
city ' — among the theatres and flower-sellers of Covent 
Garden. Any one in the habit of traversing this region, 
says Barr}' Cornwall, by merely extending his walk a few 
yards into Russell-street 

might have noted a small spare man, clothed in black, 
who went out ever}' morning and returned every afternoon, 
as regularly as the hands of the clock moved' towards 
certain hours. You could not mistake him. He was some- 
what stiff in manner, and almost clerical in his dress ; 
which indicated much wear. He had a long, melancholy 
face, %vith keen, penetrating eyes ; and he walked with 
a short, resolute step. City-wards. He looked no one in 
the face for more than a moment, yet contrived to see 
everything as he went on. No one who ever studied the 
human features could pass by without recollecting his 
countenance ; it was full of sensibility, and it came upon 
you like a new thought, which you could not help dwelling 
upon afterwards ; it gave rise to meditation and did you 
good. This small half-clerical man was — Charles Lamb. 

So Elia, in his day-hours, looked and moved. He was in 
the first novelty of the character ; a man of forty-five, 
with his golden years unexpectedly opening upon him ; 
. heavily tried in what are called the sorrows of the ivorld. 
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but with a gift for consolations ; his chief friend and life- 
long companion an elder and ailmg sister onl}' l(ss lovable 
than himself ; enduring the drudgert* of the desk because 
bread, as he would say, was dear and publishers the detil 
(‘ those fellows hate hs ’) ; with no great love for the society 
of what are called ’ good people but choosing his com- 
panions, his tr.ismados, ior some individuality of character 
which they showed — ‘ if they liked something, if they took 
snuit heartily, it was sufficient ’ ; in short, a whole man, 
tiioving firmly in his orbit, devoted to his sister, his folios, 
his friends, and his puns, and living, upon principles rather 
pract^ than avowed, one of the bravest and happiest 
fives m England. ' His cnjovments are so pure and heartv ', 
a young lawyer noted in his diary of this vear ‘ tliat it is 
an enjov-ment to see him enjov.’ ’ ’ 

\\hy he dm^ as he did. in'tius Quakerish or Methodist 
habit, we shall perhaps never know ; but as he adopted 
the custom early it is conjectured that a dhtaste for ch^ee. 
or what he called upmotmg. and a dhlike of being mistakei^ 
tor a poet or one oi the 
sometSi to do with it. H h^t-i 
there was a certain modesty and order'^ffi su^ested that 

of one who retains his rank. He w^ of huinble"S^'thJ 
son of a gentleman s servant, but in a hanuv ' 
times lonely childhood had learned the 
emotions to annMate distance. * The solimde - 

hood’ Cne is speaking of Blakesware in Hertfordshire) 

is not so much the mother of thought, as it is the 
love, and silence, and admirationt So strance » 
for the place possessed me ... I was here as in 
temple. Snug firesides— the low-built roof— parlours t* 
feet by ten — ^frugal boards, and all the homeliness of hom 
these were the condition of my birth — ^the whole? 
soil which I was planted in. Yet, without impeatffi??® 
to llieir tcndeiest lessons, 1 am not sorrv to have 
glances of something beyond ; and to have taken, if 
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a peep, in childhood, at the contrasting accidents of a great ‘ 
fortune. 

To have the feeling of gentility, it is not necessary to 
have been born gentle, 

‘Oris passion for places, and more especially for the places 
where he had dreamed as a bo\', continued with liim through 
life ; growing stronger, c^'en, as Time lengthened liis per- 
spective, and what had been the Present entered, without 
quite passing, the hither and romantic limits of Decaj'. 
He was fortunate in all his surroundings. The chance 
which elected that he should be bom in the Temple, and 
should spend his schooldays in Christ’s Hospital, passing, 
as it were, from cloister to cloister, must rank with the 
imaginative solitudes of Blakesware among the ennobling 
provisions of his life. He grew up grave and gentle, and 
by the accident of ‘ a spacious closet of good old English 
reading ’ into which he w'as tumbled early, formed a taste 
and judgment which in their maturity (and that came early) 
acted, his friends would say, with the almost mechanical 
certainty of instinct. Like his sister, he loved pictures, 
plays, and books, and talk ; collected in time the'shabbiest 
libraiy' of first-rate books to be seen ; learned to smoke 
and drink his glass ; and at about the age of tw'enty-five, 
with one reckless gesture, took all London — its crow'ds, 
shops, theatres, and sins — to his heart. He needed only 
friends, and long before he was thirty had amassed as varied 
and intere’sting a collection as any man in England. The 
one great tragedy of his life, of which it is almost cruel 
to say how much it taught him, touches a subject on which 
Romantic poets, in their higher despairs, have loved to 
dwell. There w’as a curse on his family, of madness ; not 
Mary only, but the whole family was tainted. Even of 
his robustious elder brother, John (or James Elia), Lamb 
wrote, after his mother's death, that he ' feared for his 
mind He had been himself perhaps the first to go, and 
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in a letter to Coleridge written soon a^ten^ar 
we have — displays at twenty the same whimsica j 
but rooted courage witli which he ^^•as to cdiool* 

After other matters — ^bills, Southey’s Epic, an ^ - 
fellow's courtship — 

My 
weefe 


The 

My life has been somewhat diversified .j, vfty 

weefe that finished last year and bcgM tms, 5 at 
humble servant spent very agreeably in a u hit® 

Hoxton. I am got somewhat rational now, and don 
any one. 

The fit appears never to have returned ; but someth^ 
of wildness in Lamb’s eye and in his wit srill slumbereO- 
There was a vein of recklessness in him not easily sclioo > 
and a certain ‘ painful sweetness ' in his smile — a snu 
■ seeming saved out of the fire ’ — ^which attested a memory 
and self-knowledge. Could he have forgotten, his sister S 
almost yearly illness must have stamped the tragedj' 
on his mind. His joy among his friends was the joi' 
of a freed spirit escaping from care, * as a bird that hatli 
been limed'. 

Of Lamb’s own writings other than Elia few are now’ 
read, though some are rmequaU'ed of their land. As a 5'oung 
man he was known chtefiy as a poet and the friend of poets, 
and retained the character long after he had resigned the 
rodofpoetry-fort^pdg^stafiofprose. ItwwsaAaracter 
not ill fomided. Though he ^ly rdinquished the triumphs 
of verse, he never abandoned its consolations. JiU Ms Ifte 
when the fit took him, he would rhyme for tlie good of h‘ ’ 
soul, and while aiming at sincerity sometimes hit perfection 
Two or three of his poems, the products of happy casualty', 
are as firmly entangled as Christahel itself in the English 
memor\’. His pla5’S and tales and early essays have been 
less fortunate. Some were never successful ; taste has 
chan'^cd ; and in this matter of essays Elia has cut 0^ 
C. Lmnb. De Qulncei^ who knew John Wopdvil by h(-m_ 
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fcarcely oxpoctcd to have follower?. Bui the tale ol liosa- 
mttid Gray has drawn fewer admirers than it dc?cr\Ts 
since the daj’s when Shelley exclaimed upon its loveliness ; 
and the ReJJalor t'ssax's on ShaJc('sp<'arc and Hogajth 
are professionally rather than penerally Icnown. Tn their 
day these \'arious productions brought Lamb some reputa- 
tion, but more abuse ; and it is probable ihat when he 
collected his works in the year iSiS he regarded his literary 
life as closed. He was then forty-three, and already sighing 
for the retirement which was to come seven years later— 
for ' fine Izaac Walton mornings in which he should 
stretch himself as careless as a beggar — ' walking, walking, 
. . . dying walking It was Ilazlitt, we are told, who 
induced him to come foiavard and join the brilliant group 
who were making the new Loiaipn Magazine an event in 
literature. He was teased into starting, and seems to have 
enjoyed from the outset the luxury of his mask. His first 
essay was followed by a second, his second by a tliird ; and 
from that time, month after month, 'a scries of the 
most exquisite sketches flowed from his pen, in a prose 
which for expressiveness can never be surpassed. He 
warmed and glowed in the dramatic haze ; found himself 
' the hero of the London Magazine ’ ; and all its readers 
clamorous for his name. In this strife a generous 
nature loves to be overcome. ' How I like to be liked ! ’ 
he cried. He had had so much injustice done him in his 
own name, he said, that he ‘ made it a rule of accepting as 
much over-measure to Elia as gentlemen think proper to 
bestow ’. Strangely enough, when the essays were collected 
in 1823, Elia hardly sold. There had been some hint of 
certain freedoms touching matters of faith, of an expressed 
and passionate uncertainty about the leaving of tliis green 
earth and ‘ the sweet security of streets ’ for an unknown! 
Hereafter. Some le%nty also had been found where gravity 
should prevail ; and the book was blackballed by the 
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Quakers of Woodbndgo. For whatever reason, it was not 
again called (or until 1835, when Lamb had been a year in 
his grave. The Last Essays, collected in 1833, lycnt 0 
no better. Only in America, pretcmaturally alive in tliese 
matters, the piratical issues of Philadelphia sold well- 
I^mb was gratified; and for that reason, but no other, 
we may with less reluctance congratulate America on tlic 
annc.xation of nearly all his books. His midnight darlings, 
his folios — huge armfuls — now rest in the noonday reposi- 
tories of the other side. 

It was the opinion of Swinburne that no good critidsni 
of Lamb can ever be written because nobodj' can do justice 
to his work who does not love it too well to be capable oi 
giving judgement. ' No labour coidd be at once so delightful 
or so useless, so attractive or so vain, as the task of writing in 
praise of Lamb.' It is true, and may be confessed the more 
readily because the best interpreter of Elia must be always 
Lamb himself. The providence which endowed him fortu- 
nately decreed that he should be not only the best essayist 
and autobiographer, but also the best letter-writer of his 
time, and that of the many friends who ^s'rote about him, 
from HazUtt whom he admired to De Quinccy whom he 
bantered, all should rvritc well, yiontaignc is not more 
self-confessed, nor Boswell’s Johnson more evidently por- 
trayed. Y et much remains lor intimacy. It is the exquisite 
secret of Elia as of Johnson that every reader must discover 
him for himself, and think himself alone in the discovery 
There is an opinion about, Based partly, it would seem' 
on his origuiality and partly on the unprofessional and 
almost private character of his work, that the writings of 
Charles Lamb ‘ form no integral part of the history qj 
E nglish literature ’ ; that he is 'mot in the main current 
hardly even in the side current of the great stream 
a kind of ‘ tributary backwater ' like Sir Thomas Bro\\.ne 
The Essays of Elia, says Mr. Lucas, are ' perhaps as easjt ; 
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dispensed wth as any work of fancy and imagination in 
the language I confess that I find this difficult to under- 
stand. It docs not seem possible that tlie best critic of his age, 
living, however privately and unprofessionally, in the very 
whispering place of movements ; from whose casual observa- 
tions neither Coleridge nor Hazlitt, the official interpreters 
of the period, disdained to borrow texts ; the chosen gossip 
and counsellor, when they most needed counsel, of the 
Romantics of the Lakes ; and one of the first leaders in that 
rejuvenation of Shakespearian and Jacobean study for 
which his age is still remembered and which is working 
still, not merely in tlie text-books, but in the latest verses 
of the latest of our poets — it does not seem possible that 
such a figure could be dispensed wth from our histories 
of literature, and dismissed, vdth whatever garlands, to an 
ornamental exile vnth Sir Thomas Browne. I believe, on 
the contrary, that if Lamb were so dismissed his existence 
could be inferred ; that even if he were removed it would be 
necessary to invent him. Too mucl> has been made of the 
idiosyncrasies of Lamb’s w'ork, and too little of what is 
normally excellent in it. There is much in Lamb, even in 
the language and style of the Essays of Elia, which bears 
the stamp of its time. Elia is not all fantastic. It was not 
of his Essays that he was thinking when he declared 
his intention to cut the age and VTite ‘ for Antiquity 
When he wishes to do so, he writes like a man of his time. 
There are many passages in Elia, and even whole pages, 
■\vritten in the very idiom of the day (so, of course, as 
' %vith a difference ’), which Hazlitt might conceivably 
have wtten in his best moments, AViiting \vithout a glance 
at old Burton, simply as well as he could — Hazlitt, that 
Lamb in circumbendibus, who kept the highway of letters 
in his time and was the direct and acknowledged descen- 
dant of Goldsmith, Addison, and Steele. The connnon 
advice to young authors, that to write like Lamb is tlie 
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road to ruin, proceeds from the Eanic life 

quotidian good sense is forgotten in tlic ^ j^ooc- 
more abstracted musings and his gambols under * 

But Lamb Avas a master of many harmonies ; an 

occasions %Yhen he is content simplj' to affirm. 

all means be wary’. But . 

I never in my life — and 1 knew Sarah Battle ^va» 

best years of it — saw her take out her sniiff-bo.v wne 
her turn to play 

or 

I am arrived at that point of life, at which a 
account it a blessing, as it is a singularity, if he have 
of his parents surviving 

or 

1 have been trying all my life to like Scotchmen, nnd ato 
obliged to desist from the experiment in despair 

or even, to take a higher tone, such a portrait as that of 
Coventry on the Temple terrace, 

whose person was a quadrate, his step massy and clephan- 
Une. his face square as the lion's, his gait peremptory a®" 
path-keepiTig, indivertible iroro bis way as 2 - 
column, the scarecrow oi bis inferiors, the brow-beatef 0i 
equals and superiors, who made a solitude of children 
wheievev he came ... 

the young writer who sets his cap at these simpler felidties 
will never be brought by them alone to the^firmaxy of 
authors. The finest of all fine things in 'Ura^ reverie 
of Dream-Children, 

Here little Alice spread her hands . 

is also the simplest of speedi. To love Elia it is not 
sary to make him queer. 

GEORGE GORDON 


ylti^tisl, 19m. 
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1775. Charles Lamb, bom at 2 Crown OfBce Row, Temple, Feb. 10. 

Household : John (' Lovel ’) and Elizabeth Lamb, his 
parents ; Aunt ‘ Hetty ’ (Sarah Lamb) ; John Lamb, junior 
(' James Elia'), aged ii ; his sister Mary (' Bridget Elia’), 
aged 10. 

1779. Mary takes Charles into Hertfordshire to visit his great-aunt 

at Mackery End farm. (‘ The oldest thing I remember is 
Mackery End.’) 

1780. Sees his First Play, at Drury Lane, Dec. 1. 

1781. Visits grandmother Field at Blakesware (‘ Blakesmoor ’) in 

Hertfordshire. (* Every plank and pannel of that house 
for me had magic in it.’) 

1782. Enters Christ’s Hospital, Oct. 9, and meets another new boy, 

S. T. Coleridge. 

1789. Leaves Christ’s Hospital, Nov. 23. Resumes play-going. 

1790. Employed in the office of Joseph Paice, of Bread Street Hill, 

merchant. (‘ I owe to Iiis precepts and example whatever 
there is of the man of business — and that is not much — 
in my composition.’) 

1791. Enters the Examiner’s Office of the South Sea Company 

(where his brother John worked) at a salary of los. 6d. 
a week. Sept. i. 

1792. Transfers to the Accountant’s Department of the East India 

House, April 5. Samuel Salt, his father’s master, having 
died, the Lambs prepare to leave the Temple. 

1794. Poetical evenings with Coleridge at the Salutation tavern. 

In love with ' Alice W — ’ (Ann Simmonds) of Blenheims 
in Hertfordshire. 

1795. Coleridge (aged 23) introduces him to Southey (aged 21), and 

himself meets Wordsworth (aged 25). 

Brief attack of insanity, Dec;-Jan. 1796. (‘My life 
has been somewhat diversified of late. The six weeks that 
finished last year and began this, your very humble servant 
spent very agreeably in a madhouse at Hoxton.’) 

1796. Coleridge’s Poems, containing pieces by Lamb (second edition, 

1797)- 

Mary, in a sudden frenzy, kills her mother (Sept. 21) 
diaries undertakes responsibility for her, and the family 
move to Pentonville. 
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iro;. Dcatli ol Aunt 'Hetty'. Gels Marj- 'out into the wo:U 
acnin and spends all his spare time -with her. 

Visits Coleridge at ICether Storrey and meets the Words- 
Avorths. , . 

179S. Blank Verse, by Charles Lloyd and Charles Lamb, contaimc?: 

■ The Old Familiar Faces &c. 

Tdt cf Rosamund Gray and Old Bl{r,d yiarganl. 
Woids-arorth and Coleridge’s Lyrical Ballads published 
(Sept.). Lamb much consulted by ius iriends for Ins 
critical judgement. 

Ip99. His father dies (April), and llary returns to the family. 

Reviats Blalicsrvare. Meets Thomas Planning, then 27 
(' a man of great Power — an enchanter almost. Only he is 
lary ...'). Practises playveriting. 
iSoo. His fnends. and correspondence, increase. Sees much of 
Coleridge. (' 1 am living in a continuous feast.’} 

Moves vrith Mary from their Pen tonviUe exile to ay South- 
ampton Buddings, Chancery Lane, and decides once for all 
that there is no place like London. 

Pav-s a twtHday visit to Oxford, the sight of the Bodleiaa 
librarv- txnng ’ particularly gratUying’ to him. 

1501. Visits M anning at Cambridge. Be^'ns correspondence with 

T^ple'^'™^' Buildings, 

1502. Publishes Jor.r. B'eodza 1 a Tragedy (refused bv Kemble) at 

his ovvti expense. 

1803. Makes the acqumntance of Captain Bumev RV_w-ho 
once made a pun in the Otaheite langu^e^; 
Shakespeare because he vvas ' so much 
and of Samh Burney, his wife 
doubts of the virtue of tobacco. 

1504. Meets Hailitt (aged n 5 ). who pmnrs his portrait. 

1505. Be Quincey (aged no) calls on turn. 

1506. Manning sails for Ch ina . Lamb’s farce vr. rr a 

Drury Lane (Dec. 10). ’ ' ' damned at 

The famous Wednesday evenings started n 
davs) . {’ Like other great men I have a 
and pipes.’) 7 . cabbage 

iSor. Talcs from Shakespeare: Desisned for a, r- 

i-v T-. _ 


Fersoi«. in collaboration with Mary. Veang 

summer holiday in the British Musenm 
Dramalic Spccimais. 


worHag at his 
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1808. Specimens of English Dramatic Poets who Lined about the Time 

of Shahespeaie. (‘The first to draw the Public attention 
to the Old English Dramatists.’) Also, for children. 
Adventures of Ulysses, and (nith Mary) Mrs. Leicester’s 
School. 

1809. Moves to 4 Inner Temple Lane. Poetry for Children, Entirely 

Original, in collaboration with Mary. Visit to the Hazlitts’ 
at Winterslow. 

1810. 'Tuthill is Dr. Tuthill. I continue Mr. Lamb.’ 

Second visit to Winterslow. 

1 81 1. Writes some of his best critical essays for Leigh Hunt’s 

Reflector (' On Shakespeare's Tragedies ’, ‘ On tlie Genius of 
Hogarth,’ &c.) ; and prints his celebrated (but unhistorical) 
‘ Farewell to Tobacco ’. 

1812. Becomes a landed proprietor by the legacy of a cottage and 

garden in Hertfordshire, originally belonging to godfather 
Fielde, ‘ the most gentlemanly of oilmen ’. 

1813. Writes the Prologue to Coleridge’s tragedy. Remorse, and the 

paper ‘ On Christ’s Hospital and the character of the 
Christ’s Hospital Boys ’ in the Gentleman’s Magaeine. The 
Hazlitts settle in London. 

1814. Lamb’s parties now once a month : once a week proving too 

much for Mary. Reviews Wordsworth’s Excursion, by tlje 
poet’s request, in the Quarterly (Oct.). 

1815. His work lightened, and salary doubled, at the East India 

House. 

First meeting with Talfourd, his future biographer 
(aged 20). 

With Mary revisits Mackery End ; and pays a flying 
visit to Cambridge, being driven down ‘ in great style by 
Hell Fire Dick ’ on the Cambridge Coach. 

1816. During ten weeks in country lodgings at Dalston Lamb 

smokes only one pipe. 

Coleridge, after many wanderings, returns to London, 
prints Christabel, &c., and settles for life with the Gillmans 
at Highgate. 

Murray the publisher (' whom may God not bless ’) 
refuses to undertake a collected edition of Lamb’s works. 

1817. Hazlitt dedicates his Characters of Shakespeare’s' Plays to 

Lamb. 

Move from the Temple to 20 Great Russell Street, Covent 
Garden. Manning returns to England after eleven years in 
the East. 

Lamb meets Keats, and, though technically disqualified 
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(‘ I have no ear '), regularly attends Novello s musical 
Sunday evenings. . 

\SiS. The Works of Charles Lamb. In Two VoUimcs : ssittiVOOi 

. tion to Coleridge. Words- 

1819. Contributes dramatic criticisms to The Examiner. 

rvortli dedicates The Waggoner to Lamb. ^ What 

Proposes marriage to Fanny Kelly, the actress^ ( 
a lass to go a-gypseying through the world with 1 ). 
refused (July 20). . . , 

\'isits Cambridge (‘ I walk gowned and is visi 

by William Wordsworth, junior, aged 9. 

1820. Sides with Queen Caroline, and writes epigrams against c 

Regent. At Cambridge once more. Praises Keats’s ‘E'C 

of St. Agnes ' and ‘ Isabella *. , 

First Elia essay, ‘ Recollectiorrs of the South Sea House . 
appears in the' London Magazine (Aug.). 
r82r. Elia essays continue. Death of his brother John, Oct. 26. 
r822. Elia essays continue ; Lamb ' the hero of the London Maga- 
zine’. 

Visit to Paris, with much rummaging of bookstalls on the 
quays. Meets Bernrud Barton the Quaker poet. 

1823. Publication of Elia. Essays which have appeared under that 
signature in the London Magazine. 

Move to Colebrooke Cottage, Islington, where be takes 
to gardening, and * seldom walks abroad without n bon* 
quet in his buttonhole The Lambs adopt Brrrma Isola, 
an orphan. 


Open Letter to Southey (Oct.), who had said of Elia in the 
Quarterly t^t the book wanted only a ' sounder religious 

original ’. Lamb and 

Southey reconciled (Nov.). 

Dines at the Mansion House : ’ all from being a writer 
in a magazine 1 ’ 8 win-v* 


1S24.. Contributes only two Essays to the London. 

1825. Leaves East India House ‘ lor ever after rr v . 

on a pension of /450 a year (March 29). service. 

Last contribution to London Magazine (Au 

1826. Contributes to Colburn’s A^caj jlloidWy iirnga-,-n, 1 , 

that he ‘ can live without the necesatv ot'' d^des 
(Sept.). Of viaitmg- 

Reads in the British Museum. (‘ It is a sort of Om 
me ; hours ro to 4, the same.’) “’Oe to 

1S27. Death of Randall Norris, of the Inner Temple, his faths^ 
friend. (‘ I have no one to call me CJuirley now.’) 
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Moves from Islington to Enfield Chase (Sept.), and makes 
many excursions to old scenes in Hertfordshire. 

1828. Gratified by the success of the American (pirated) edition of 

Elia. The sale in England disappointing. 

1 829. The Lambs give up housekeeping, and.go into rooms in Enfield 

(Oct.). Visits to London not what they were: ‘all old 
friends gone 

1830. Albtim Verses, With a Few Others. By Charles Lamb '. Moxon’s 

first publication, and dedicated to him. 

Death of Hazlitt in Soho (Sept. 18) — ^Lamb at his bed- 
side. 

1831 . Visited by the Wordsworths, and is charged 6 d. extra by his 

landlady because ‘ the elderly gentleman (Wordsworth) had 
taken such a quantity of sugar in his tea 
Resumes occasional essay-^vriting. 

1832. Writes obituary of Munden the Comedian (Feb.). Visited by 

Landor and Christopher North. 

1833. Fhe Last Essays of Elia. Being a Sequel to Essays Published 

under that Name : his last book. 

Moves to Church Street, Edmonton. Reads Dante and 
Tasso with Mary, Emma Isola, and a dictionary. Emma 
married to Moxon (July 30), Lamb giving her away. 
1S34. Death of Coleridge (July 25), aged 62. 

Death of Lamb (Dec. 27), aged S 9 - 
1847. Mary Lamb dies (May 20), aged 82, and is buried beside her 
brother in Edmonton- Churchyard. 



HAZLITT ON LAMB 


i 

A Thursday Evening at the Lambs' 

(From tlic Essay ' On the Conversation of Authors ' : first piiblislieil 
in The London Magaeinc, September, 1S20 : collected in The 
Plain Speaker, 1826 ) 

Coleridge is the only person who can talk to all sorts 
of people, on all sorts of subjects, without caring a farthing 
for their understanding one word lie says — and he talks only 
for admiration .and to be listened to, and accordingly the 
least interruption puts him out. I firmly believe he would 
make just the same impression on half his audiences, if he 
purposely repeated absolute nonsense with the same voice 
and manner and inexliaustible flow of undulating speech ! 

In general, wit shines only by reflection. You must take 
your cue from your company — must rise as they rise, and 10 
sink as they fall. You must see that your good things, 
5'’our knoiving allusions, are not flung away, like the pearls 
in the adage. What a check it is to be asked a foolish 
question ; to find that the first principles are not under- 
stood ! Y ou are thrown on your back immediately, the 
conversation is stopped like a country-dance by those who 
do not'know the figure. But when a set of adepts, of 
illuminati, get about a question, it is worth while to hear 
them talk. They may snarl and quarrel over it, like dogs ; 
but ■ they pick it bare to the bone, they masticate it 20 
thoroughly. 

This was the case formerly at Lamb’s, where we used to 
have ipany lively skirmishes at their Thursday evening 
parties. I doubt whether the Small-coal man’s musical 
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' c.»M cccrf .1,™. Oh ■ lor 1”;;^^;;;™ * 

C».«cr.le h f rti/ »' 7 ;' '» *“ 

Lamb \i\mscb . the mo-l <b best 

n.o.t eviuy and seUMble ,1,. evening- 

pun, and the bc^l ..itinp. is 

Hi^ Fcnous ionvcr>.itioi . piquant, deep, 

best. No one ever stn^mmered be does- 

eloquent tilings m ball ‘ nUL-stioJv wtb a 

His icsts scald like tears . and he \ - <1 . brained 

.opto ,.pm WM h k'™’ '“S'"”®- ? 0n™ 

S oiton,o-Idl imlh ! WUht d.o.cc v.hom 
did we cut into the haunch of letters, while ■ 

“ hhuhch o! m«u«,. on .he ..hie ! 

cream of criticism I How we got into the h . ,, .5,1 

troversyl How we picked out the marrow o a^ ^• 

' And. in our flowing cups, many a good name ^ 

Ircshlv remembered.’ Recollect {most sage and cni 
reader) that in all this I was hut a guest ! Need 1 go 0 
Hie names ? They were but the old everlasting set -Mmo 
20 and Shakspcarc, Pope and Dryden. Steele and .Addison, 
Swift and Gay. Fiefding. Smollett, Sterne, Richard^on, 
Hogarth's prints, Claude’s landscapes, the Cartoons at 
Hampton Court, and all those tilings that, ha'ang onec 
been, must ever be. Tlie Scotch Novels had not then 
been heard of : so we said nothing about them. In general, 
we were hard upon the moderns. The author of the Eainhhf 
was only tolerated in Boswell’s Life of him ; and it u'.is 
as much as any one could do to edge in a word for Junius- 
Lamb could not bear Gi 7 Bias. This was a fault. I tC' 
30 member tlic greatest triumph 1 ever had was in persuading 
hini, after some years’ difliciilty, that Fielding was bettof 
than Smollett. On one occasion he was for making out a list 
of persons famous in history that one would wish to see 
again — at the head of whom were Pontius Pilate, Sit 
Thomas Brow-nc, and Dr. Faiistus— hut we blackballed 
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nioi-t of his list ! But with what a gusto would he tlcscrihe 
his favourite authors, Domic or Sir I’liilip Sidney, and call 
their most crabbed passages dflkiotis ! Me tried them on 
his palate ns epicures taste olives, and his observations had 
a smack in them, like a roughness on the tongue. With 
wh.it discriniinatimi he liinted a defect in what he admired 
most ! — as in isiying that the display of the sumptuous 
hanquel in Paradisic Rcg,aiticd was not in true keeping, as 
the simplest fare was all that was ncccssarj* to tempt the 
extremity of hunger — and stating that Adam and Eve in lo 
Prtradisf I.o^l were loo much like married people. He h.as 
furnished many a text for Coleridge to prearh upon. There 
was no fuss or cant about him ; nor were his sweets or his 
sours ev(‘r diluted with one particle of afhxilation. 1 cannot 
say that the jxirty at laimh’s were ail of one description. 
There were lionorary members, Jay-brothers. Wit and 
good-fellow.diip was the motto inscribed over the door. 
When a slningcr came in, it was not asked, ' Has he written 
anything ? ’ — we were above that ped.iniry ; but we 
waited to see what he could do. If he ctiuld take a Iiand at jo 
piquet, he was welcome to sit down. If a person liked any- 
thing, if he took snuff heartily, it was suflicient. He would 
understand, by analog\', the pungency of other things 
besides Irish bhackguard or Scotch r.appee. A character was 
good anywhere, in a room or on paper. But we abhorred 
insipidity, affectation, and fine gentlemen. There was one 
of our parljf who never failed lo mark ‘ two for his Nob ' 
at cribbage, and he was thought no mean person. This 
was Ned Phillips, and a better fellow in his way breathes not. 

There was , who asserted some incredible matter of jo 

fact as a likely paradox, and settled all controversies by an 
ipse dixil, a fial of his will, hammering out manj' a hard 
thcorj' on the anvil of his brain — tlie Baron Munchausen of 
politics and practical philosophy : — tlicrc was Cajdain 
Burney, who liad you at an advantage by never undcr- 

B 2 
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standing you -.—there was Jem Write, the author of 
Falstaff's Letlcrs, who the other day left this dull world o g 
in search of more kindred spirits, ‘ turning like the latter 
end of a lover’s lute : '—there was Ayrton, who sometime 
dropped in, the Will Honeycomb of our set-and ms 
Reynolds, who, being of a quiet turn, loved to hear a noisj 
debate. An utterly uninformed person might have supposeu 
this a scene of vulgar confusion and uproar, 
most critical question was pending, while the most dithcu 
lo problem in philosophy was sohung, Phillips cned out, 

‘ That’s game,’ and Martin Burney muttered a quotation 
over the last remains of a veal-pic at a side-table. Once, 
and once only, the literary interest overcame the general. 
For Coleridge was riding the high German horse, and 
demonstrating the Categories of the Transcendental Philo- 
* sophy to tlie author of the Road lo Ruin ; who insisted on 
his knowledge of German, and German metaphysics, ha\mg 
read the Critique of Pure Reason in the original. ‘ My d^T 
Mr. Holcroft,’ said Coleridge.in a tone of infinitely provoking 
20 conciliation, ‘ you really put me in mind of a sweet pretty, 
German girl, about fifteen, that 1 met vith in the Hartz 
forest in Germany — and who one day, as I was reading the 
Limits of the Knon-able and the Unknoifdbic, the pro- 
foundcst of all his works, with great attention, came behind 
my chair, and leaning over, said, “ Wiat ! you read Kant ? 
Wliy, I, that am a German born, don’t understand him ! ” ’ ' 
This was too much to bear, and Holcroft, starting up, 
called out in no measured tone, ^Ir. Coleridge, you are the 
most eloquent man 1 ever met with, and the most trouble- 
30 some with your eloquence ! ’ PhiUipsheld the cribbage-peg, 
that was to mark him game, suspended in his hand ; and the 
whist-table was silent for a moment. I saw Holcroft down- 
stairs, and on coming to the landing-place at Mitre Court, 
he stopped me to obser^-e, that ' he thought Mi. Coleridge 
a very clever man, ^wth a great command of language, but 
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that li'? liTinil he 'hM t!t»5 ;sh*.‘ays ntiiK vi ry ptreif#’ ideas to 
ttse v*.',tT<!s he U'^'-eh' After he v,~.\^ jjone wr h.ad our !;nti,’h 
o«?, wtni on with she nti^tnnt’nt t«n the n.utnc of 
IhnojrSj she Iniacinatto’i. and She Wil!. I uiMi I c<iuhl find 
3 imhlidn r tor it ; tl u*mt!d rn.ihe .1 f^jpph-mciit S« thr 
ih'-^faphi,! LiiiTSftn, in n vohimc nsnl a h.il! otinvo. 

Thofe d,iy.= nr<; over ! An vvejit, tlic name o{ which I wi<h 
neviT So snrnSsor!, broVa.* tij> o«r p,an\% like a bombsfn H 
thrown into the roiini ; and now ve ‘-rhiusn meet : 

Likn anqe’s' visits, shf'rt and far bclwr< n. •" 

'nn-re is no hinKcr tlv same set of jjt r.-ofj':, nor of ass4K-i.a- 
tions. I^ainib dees not live where he «!it!. Hy shiftins his 
abmie, his notions yecin less fixed. He dois not wear 
his old snuff-colontYd coat atid hrvalies. It looks like an 
aUeration in his styl''. An author and a wit should have 
a scp.tr.itc costnine, a jurtienlar dotli ; ho should pn-reiit 
‘onielhin:» iKJ.sittvr. and t-itifsular to the mind, like Mr. Douce 
of the Museum. Our f.iith in the reli.tsion of letter.s will 
noi hear to he taken to pieces, ami put io^;ether attain hj' 
caprice or accident. laigh lliiitt goes there sometimes. 

He lias .a fine vinous sjnrit about him, and Uojiical blood 
in his Veins ; hut lie is better at his own table. He has 
a (^reat flow of pleasantry and delightful animal spirits ; 
but his hit.s do not tell like Lamb’s; you cannot repeat 
tfiern the next day. 

ii 

Another Thursday Evening 

(From the K":i„'jy ‘ 0 ( Persons One. rvould wisli to have ,>;ccn ' : first 
;nit)!inhctl in The New Monthly Mo^^neiiie, January, l 8 a 0 ; rc- 
piihlisJittl in Literary nemnim, 1S36, and llVii/fr.'i/»tt<, 1850.) 

On the question being started, Ayrton said, ' I suppose 
the two first persons you would choose to see would be the 
two greatest names in English literature, Sir Isaac Newton 
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hastily, ‘ but they were not the ‘^me 

persons? ’ said Ayrton, looking ^nse and loobsh at 

time, airaid his triumph might be prematu . 
rejoined Lamb, ' not characters, you know. By M • 
and Sir Isaac Newdon. you mean the Essay on ih 
,o Understanding, and the Princtpia. which we 

day. Beyond their contents there is nothing p - 
interesting in the men. But what we want to see 
bodily ior, is when there is something pccuhar, stnkmg^^ 
individuals, more than we can learn from their ";”tin^. ‘ 
yet are curious to know. I dare say Locke and ^ . . 

veri' like Kneller’s portraits of them. But who could p* 
Shakspeare ? ' Ay,* retorted Ay-rton, ‘ there it_ is ; ^ , 

I suppose you would prefer seeing him and Milton instead • 

‘ No,’ said Lamb, ' neither. I have seen so much of blia - 

*20 speare on the stage and on "bookstalls, in {rontispicces an o 
mantd-pieccs, that I am quite tired of the everlasting rep^ 
tilion ; and as to ^ililton’s face, the impressions that have 
come down to us of it 1 do not like ; it is too starched an 
puritanical ; and I should be afraid of losing some of the 
manna of his poetry' in the leaven of his countenance and the 
precisian’s band and gown.’ — I shall guess no more,’ saM 
Ayaton. ' Who is it, then, you would like to see “ in his 
habit as he lived,” if you had ymur choice of the whole range 
of English literature ? ’ Lamb then named Sir Thomas 


3° Browne and Fulke Grcville.the friend of Sir Philip Sidney, 
as the two worthies whom he should feel the greatest pleasure 
to encounter on the floor of his apartment in their nightgown 
and slippers, and to exchange friendly greetings with them. 
At this Ayrton laughed outright, and conceived Lamb was 
jesting with him ; but as no one followed his example, he 
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thought there might be something in it, and waited for an 
explanation in a state of whimsical suspense. Lamb then 
(as well as I can remember a conversation that passed twenty 
years ago — ^how time slips !) went on as follows. ' The 
reason why I pitch upon these two authors is, that their 
writings are riddles, and they themselves the most mysteri- 
ous of personages. They resemble the soothsayers of old, 
who dealt in dark hints and doubtful oracles ; and I should 
like to ask them the meaning of what no mortal but them- 
selves, I should suppose, can fathom. There is Dr. Johnson : lo 
I have no curiosity, no strange uncertainty about him ; he 
and Boswell together have pretty well let me/into the secret 
of what passed through his mind. He and other writers like 
him are sufficiently explicit : my friends whose repose I 
should be tempted to disturb (were it in my power), are 
implicit, inextricable, inscrutable. 

' MTien I look at that obscure but gorgeous prose com- 
position the Urn-burial, I seem to myself to look into a deep 
abyss, at the bottom of which are hid pearls and rich trea- 
sure ; or it is like a stately labyrinth of doubt and withering 20 
speculation, and I would invoke the spirit of the author to 
lead me through it. Besides, who would not be curious to 
see the lineaments of a man who, having himself been twice 
married, Avished that mankind were propagated like trees ! 

As to Fulke Greville, he is like nothing but one of .his own 
“ Frologues spoken by the ghost of an old king of Ormus,” 
a truly formidable and inviting personage ; his style is 
apocalyptical, cabalistical, a knot worthy of such an appari- 
tion to unite ; and for the unravelling a passage or two, I 
would stand the brunt of an encounter vdth so portentous 30 
a commentator ! ’ — ‘ I am afraid, in that case,’ said Ayrton, 

‘ that if the mystery were once cleared up, the merit might 
be lost ’ ; and turning to me, whispered a friendly apprehen- 
sion, that while Lamb continued to admire these old crabbed 
authors, he would never become a popular Avriter. Dr. Donne 
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was rntnlionod as a writer of the ^ainc peno 
a very intorebtiiig countenance, whose history was sing • > 
and whose meaning was often quite as ' 

a personal citation from the dead, as that of an\ o 
temporaries. The volume was produced ; and win c 
one was c.xpatiating on the exquisite simplicity and , 
of the portrait prefixed to the old edition, Ayrton got in 
of the poetry, and exclaiming ‘ WTiat have we here ^ tea 
the following : 

o Here lies a 81ie-Siin and a Ilc-Moon there 
She gives the best light to his sphcar. 

Or each is both, and all, and so 
Tlicy unto one another nothing owe. 

There was no resisting this, till Lamb, seizing the volume^ 
turned to the beautiful Lines to his Mistress, dissuading 
her from accompanying him abroad, and read them witii 


suffused features and a faltering tongue. . . . 

‘ I should like,’ said Mrs. Reynolds, ' to have seen Pope 
talk with Patty Blount ; and I have seen Goldsmith.' EvetJ 
20 one turned round to look at Mrs. Reynolds, as if by so doing 
they could get a sight at Goldsmith. ... 

' 1 thought,’ said Ayrton, turning short round upon Lahib, 
■ that you of the Lake School did not like Pope ? ’ — ■' 
like Pope 1 My dear sir, you must be under a mistake — I ean 


read him over and over for ever ! ' — ' Why, certainly, the 
Essay on Man must be allowed to be a masterpiece.’ — ■ 
may be so, but I seldom look into it.’—’ Oh 1 then it ’sTiis 
Satires you admire ? ’ Xo. not his Satires, but his friendly 

EpisUes and his compliments.’—' Compliments 1 I did not 
30 know he ever made any.’-’ The finest.’ said Lamb, * that 
were ever paid by the wit of man. * Each of them is worth 
an estate for life— nay, is an immortality. There is that 
superb one to Lord Coraburj- ; ' 

Despise low joys, low gains ; 

Disdain whatever Combury- disdains • 

Be virtuous, and be happ^. for yom’ pains. 
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Was there ever more artful insinuation of idolatrous praise ? 
And then that nohle-apotheosis of his friend Lord Mansfield 
(however little deserved), when, speaking of the House of 
Lords, he adds ; 

Conspicuous scene ! another yet is nigh, 

(More silent far) where kings and poets lie ; 

■tWere Murray (long enough his country's pride) 

Shall be no more than Tully or than Hyde. 

And with what a fine turn of indignant flattery he addresses 
Lord Bolingbroke : . lo 

Wliy rail they then, if but one wreath of mine. 

Oh ! all-accomplish’d St. John, deck thy shrine ? 

Or turn,’ continued Lamb, with a slight hectic on his cheek 
and his eye glistening, ‘ to his list of earlj^ friends : 

But why then publish ? Granville tlie 'polite. 

And knowing Walsh, would tell me I could write ; 
Well-natured Garth inflamed with early praise, 

And Congreve loved, and Swift endured my lays : 

The courtly Talbot, Somers, Sheffield read, 

Ev’n mitred Rochester would nod the head ; 

And St. John’s self (great Dryden’s friend before) 
Received with open arms one poet more. 

Happy mj' studies, if by these approved ! 

Happier their author, if by these beloved ! 

From these the world will judge of men and books. 

Not from the Burnets, Oldmixons, and Cooks.’ 

Here his voice totally failed him, and throwing down the 
book, he said, ‘ Do you think I would not wish to have been 
friends \vith such a man as this ? ’ 

‘ Wiat say j^ou to Dryden ? ’ — ‘ He rather made a show 30 
of himself, and courted popularity in that lowest temple of 
fame, a coffee-shop, so as in some measure to vulgarise one’s 
idea of him. Pope, on the contrarj^ reached the vor3f beau 
ideal of. what a poet’s life should be ; and his fame while 
living seemed to be an emanation from that which was to 
circle his name after death. He was so far enviable (and one 
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would feel proud to have witnessed the rare spectacle i^n hu ) 
that he was ahnobt the only poet and nvan of genuis w lO 
with his reward, on tliis side of the tomb, who rca ue 
friends, fortune, the esteem of the world, the mObt san-,n 
hopes of a youthful ambition, and who found that sor 
patronage from the great during his lifetime whtc ' ' 

would be thought anxious to bestow upon him a ter 
death. Read Gay’s verses to him on his supposed “ 
from Greece, after his translation of Homer was fiius c 
lo and say if you would not gladly join the bright proces-ton 
that welcomed him home, or sec it once more^ Ian a 
Mliitehall stairs.’ — ‘ Still,’ said Mrs. Reynolds, 1 "OU 
rather have seen him talking vith Patty Blount, or 
riding by in a coronet-coach with Lady Mary M ort e> 
Montagu ! ’ 

Erasmus Phillips, who was deep in a game of piquet at i 
other end of the room, whispered to Martin Burney to ask 
Junius would not be a fit person to invoke from the dea 
‘ Yes,’ said Lamb, ' provided he would agree to lay aside hts 
=0 mask.’ 

We were now at a stand for a short time, when Fielduig 
was mentioned as a candidate ; only one, however, seconded 
the proposition. ‘ Richardson ? ’ — Bv all means^lmt only 
to look at him through the glass door of his back shop, hard 
at work upon one of his novels (the most extraordinary com 
trast that ever was presented between an author and hh 
works) , not to let him come bcliind liis counter, lest he 
should want you to turn customer, or to go upstairs with 
should offer to read the first manuscript of 
30 Sir Charles Grandison, which was originally written in eight- 
and-twenty voluincs octavo, or get out the letters of his 
female correspondents, to prove that Joseph Andrews was 

hiJorTtW statesman in the whole of English 

1 hat any one expressed the least desire to set^- 
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Oliver Cromwell, with his hne, frank, rough, pimply face, 
and wily policj' ; and one enthusiast, John Bunyan, the 
immortal author of the Pilgrim’s Progress. It seemed that 
if he came into the room, dreams would follow him, and that 
each person would nod under his golden cloud, ‘ nigh- 
sphered in heaven,’ a canopy as strange and stately as anj^ 
in Homer. 

Of all persons near our own time, Garrick’s name was 
received with the greatest enthusiasm, who was proposed by 
Barron Field. He presently superseded both Hogarth and lo 
Handel, who had been talked of, but then it was on condition 
that he should act in traged)' and .comedy, in the play and 
the farce, Lear and Wildair and Abel Drttgger. Mdiat a sight 
for sore eyes that would be ! Mdio would not part with a 
year’s income at least, almost udth a year of his natural life, 
to be present at it ? . . . 

We were interrupted in the hey-day and mid-career of 
this fanciful speculation, by a grumbler in a corner, who 
declared it was a shame to make all this rout about a mere 
player and farce-writer, to the neglect and exclusion of the 20 
fine old dramatists, the contemporaries and rivals of Shaks- 
peare. Lamb said he had anticipated this objection when 
he had named the author of MtisiapJia and Alaham ; and, 
out of caprice, insisted upon keeping him to represent the 
set, in preference to the wild, hare-brained enthusiast. Kit 
Marlowe ; to the sexton of St. Ann’s, Webster, %vith his 
melancholy yew-trees and death’s-heads ; to Decker, who was 
but a garrulous proser ; to the voluminous Heywood ; and 
even to Beaumont and Fletcher, whom we might offend by 
complimenting the wrong author on their joint productions. 30 
Lord Brooke, on the contrary, stood quite by himself, or, in 
Cowley’s words, was ‘a vast species alone.’ Some one 
hinted at the circumstance of his being a lord, which rather 
startled Lamb, but he said a ghost would perhaps dispense 
with strict etiquette, on being regularly addressed by his 
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title. Ben Jonson divided our siiffrngcS pretty cqtn 3 - 
Some were alraid he would begin to traduce Shale^peerK 
who was not present to defend himself. ‘ If I'C grows b 
agreeable,’ it was whispered aloud, ‘ there is Godwin can 
match him.’ At length, his romantic visit to Driimmon o 
Hawthornden was mentioned, and turned the scale in 


favour. 

Lamb inquired if there was any one that wns hangc 
that I would choose to mention ? And I answered. Eugene 
10 Aram. The name of the ' Admirable Crichton ’ w'as suddenly 
started as a splendid example of vastc talents, so different 
from the generality of his countrymen. This choice was 
mightily approved by a North-Briton present, who declare 
himself descended from that prodigy of learning an 
accomplishment, and said he had family plate in bis 
possession as vouchers for the fact, with the initial* 
A. C . — Admirable Crichton! Hunt laughed, or rather 
roared, as heartily at this as I shouid think he has done 
for many years. . . . 

20 By this time it should seem that some rumour of our 


whimsical deliberation had got wind, and had disturbed the 
irritable gemis in their shadowy abodes, for we received 
mtesages from several candidates that we had just been 
thinking of. Gray declined our imitation, though he had 
not yet bwn asked : Gay offered to come, and bring in his 
hand the Duchess of Bolton, the original Polly : Steele and 
Addison left their cards as Captain Sentry and Sir Roger dc 

without speaking 

-oChatteAr. abruptly: Otway and 

Stvx but rona on the opposite side of the 

?£’o^i fte S between them to pay 

row^bth rgain Td ^ and was 

Barleycorn ^ 1 °"’ ^<=llow, one John 

him to the other conducted 

otherworld. to say that he had during his lifetime 
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been drawn out ot his retirement as a show, only to be made 
an excise-man of, and that he would rather remain where he 
was. He desired, however, to shake hands by his representa- 
tive — ^the hand, thus held out, was in a burning fever, and 
shook prodigiously. 

The room was hung round with several portraits of 
eminent painters. Wdrile we were debating whether we 
should demand speech with these masters of mute eloquence 
whose features were so familiar to us, it seemed that all at 
once thej'' glided from their frames, and seated themselves 10 
at some little distance from us. There was Leonardo, with 
his majestic beard and watchful eye, having a bust of Archi- 
medes before him ; next him was Raphael’s graceful head 
turned round to the Fornarina ; and on his other side was 
Lucretia Borgia, with calm, golden 'locks ; Michael Angelo 
had placed the model of St. Peter’s on the table before him ; 
Correggio had an angel at his side ; Titian was seated with 
his mistress between himself and Giorgione ; Guido was 
accompanied by his own Aurora, who took a dice-box from 
him ; Claude held a mirror in his hand ; Rubens patted 20 
a beautiful panther (led in by a satyr) on the head ; Vandyk 
appeared as his own Paris, and Rembrandt was hid under 
furs, gold chains, and jewels, which Sir Joshua eyed closely, 
holding his hand so as to shade his forehead. Not a word 
was spoken ; and as we rose to do them homage, they stUl 
presented the same surface to the view. Not being bond-fide 
representatioBs of living people, we got rid of the splendid 
apparitions by signs and dumb show. As soon as thej' had 
melted into thin air, there was a loud noise at the outer door, 
and we found it was Giotto, Cimabue, and Ghirlandaio, who 3° 
had been raised from the dead by their earnest desire to see 
their illustrious 'successors — 

Vidiose names on earth 
In Fame’s eternal records live for aye ! 

Finding them gone, they had no ambition to be seen after 
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them, and mournfully 

• these are the vcrj' fellows I should like 

talk with, to know how they could see to pamt whe * 

dark around them.’ rt T 

' But shall we have nothing to say. mterrogatec • J _ 

■ to the Legmd of Good H'ornm ? ’—‘Name, " '.'^amc 

cried Hunt in a boisterous tone of fnendly exulta 
as many as you please, without reserve or ea :.^t)lc 

^vas perplexed between so many amiaW 

lo recollections, that tlie name of the lady of his 

in a pensive whiff of his pipe : and Lamb 'mpaticntl} 
dared for the Duchess of Newcastle. ^Irs. Hutchm- ‘ 
no sooner mentioned, than she carried the da\ ro . 

Duchess. We were the less solicitous on this subject o o 

up the posthumous lists of Good Women, as there 
ready one in the room as good, as sensible, and in a re-p 
as exemplar^', as the best of them could be for their in • 

• I should like r-astly to have seen Ninon dc I’Enclos, s< 
that incomparable person ; and this immediately put 
:o mind that we had neglected to pay honour due to our nen 
on the other side of the Channel i Voltaire, the patnarc i 
levity, and Rousseau, the father of sentiment ; Montai^^ 
and Rabelais (great in wisdom and in wit) ; Moliere and tha 
illustrious group that arc collected round him (in the print o 
that subject) to hear him read his comedy of the 2 arluff<^ 
the house of Rinon ; Racine, La Fontaine, Rochefoucalt, 
St. E\Tcmont, etc. t. 

‘ There is one person,’ said a shrill, querulous voice, 1 
would rather sec tlian all these — Don Quixote 1 ’ 


30 ‘ Come, come ! ’ said Hunt ; ' 1 thought we should have 

no heroes, real or fabulous. Vliat say you. 'Mr. Lamb ? Are 
you for eking out your shadowy list with such names as 
Alexander, Julius (kesar, Tamerlane, or Ghengis Khan ? ’ 7 - 
Excuse me, said Lamb ; ' on the subject of characters in 
active life, plotters and disturbers of the world, I have 
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a crotchet of my own, which I beg leave to reserve.’ — ‘ No, 
no ! come, out with your worthies ! ’ — ‘ \^Tiat do you think 
of Guy Fawkes and Judas Iscariot ? ’ Hunt turned an eye 
upon him like a wild Indian, but cordial and full of 
smothered glee. ‘ Your most exquisite reason ! ’ was echoed 
on all sides ; and Ayrton thought that Lamb had now fairly 
entangled himself. ' YTiy I cannot but think,' retorted he of 
the wistful countenance, ‘ that Guy Fawkes, that poor, 
fluttering annual scarecrow of straw and rags, is an ill-used 
gentleman. I would give something to see him sitting pale 10 
and emaciated, surrounded by his matches and his barrels 
of gunpowder, and expecting the moment that was to trans- 
port him to Paradise for his heroic self-devotion ; but if I 
say any more, there is that fellow Godwin will make some- 
thing of it. And as to Judas Iscariot, my reason is different. 

I would fain see the face of him who, having dipped his hand 
in the same dish with the Son of Man, could afterwards 
betray him. I have no conception of such a thing ; nor have 
I ever seen any picture (not even Leonardo’s very fine one) 
that gave me the least idea of it.’ — ' You have said enough, 20 
Mr. Lamb, to justify your choice.' 

‘ Oh ! ever right, Menenius — ever right ! ’ 

' There’is only one other person I can ever think of after 
this,’ .continued Lamb ; but uithout mentioning a name 
that once put on a semblance of mortality. ‘ If Shakspeare 
was to come into the room, we should all rise up to meet 
him ; but Jf that person was to come into it, we should all 
fall down and try to kiss the hem of his garment ! ’ 

As a lady present seemed now to get uneasy at the turn 
the conyersation had taken, we rose up to go. The morning 30 ■ 
broke with that dim, dubious light by which Giotto, Cima- 
bue, and Ghirlandaio must have seen to paint their earliest 
works ; and we parted to meet again and renew similar 
topics at night, the next night, and the night after that, till 
that night overspread Europe which saw no dawn. The 
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Mk. Lam!) lin=; < 1 , n<'t ojnloniunc M' '* 

Spin! of V.c hut in to it, 11'' t’o'-' '■ 

iiiarth boldly along v.uh the frot'.tl, but ’■’teal' oil 
pavcmitu to pick his w.iv in the contrary dirccii'^' 
Hf prctir-, byf-ic.VjS to U:-ki,.ty-,. Wlicn the t'lll 
o{ human liic jKinri along to i-onu' fc'tivi’ show, to 
pageant of a day, Kh,i would ‘stand i»n otto side to 
over an old hook-stall, or stroll down “rime th'scrtccl path' 
way in s<.ar(h of a ]X‘nsivi.- d‘-x'ription over a tottrrir.p 
iloorsvay, or some quaint device in architecture, illu'StratL''- 
of embryo art and ancient manners \ Mr. laimb h.as the very 
soul of an antiquanan, ,as this impbt - a rt fi* rting humanity : 
the film of tile past hoven. forever before hinu He is shy- 
sensitive, the reverse of i very thing coatsc, vulgar, obtrusiv-- . 
and common-place. He would fain • sluifile off this mortal 
-ohmn I- clothes itcHi i„ of A'kh'r tim-'. 

wninr’ T"'" ** 

SiTalir? 1’ “ 

none of neither fop nor sophist. He ha? 

His stvle runs " tww-fanglcd opinion?- 

conduit-pipes. I Mr’ J through old-fasliioncsl 

nor strut in caudv "i does not court popularity. 

gaudy plumes, but shrinks from every- kind of 
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ostentatious and obvious pretension into the retirement of 
his own mind. 

The self-applauding bird, the peacock see : — 

Mark what a sumptuous pharisee is he ! 

Meridian sun-beams tempt him to unfold 
His radiant glories, azure, green, and gold : 

He treads as if, some solemn music near. 

His measured step w’cre governed by his car : 

And seems to say — ‘ Ye meaner fowl, give place, 

I am all splendour, dignity, and grace ! ’ ,0 

'TSTot so the pheasant on his charms presumes, 

Tlrough he too has a glory in his plumes. 

He Christian-like, retreats with modest mien' 

To the close copse or far sequestered green, ■ /o 

And shines w’ithout desiring to be seen. 

These lines well describe the modest and delicate beauties 
of Mr. Lamb’s w'ritings, contrasted with the lofty and vain- 
glorious pretensions of some of his contemporaries. This 
gentleman is not one of those who pay all their homage to 
the prevailing idol : he thinks that 
New-born gauds arc made and moulded of things past, 

nor docs he 

Give to dust that is a little gilt 
More laud than gilt o’er-dusted. 

His convictions ‘ do not in broad rumour lie,’ nor are they 

‘ set off to the world in the glistering foil ’ of fashion, but 

‘ live and breathe aloft in those pure eyes, and perfect 

judgment of all-seeing time.’/ 

Mr. Lamb rather affects and is tenacious of the obscure 

• % 
and remote, of that which rests on its own intrinsic and silent 30 

merit ; which scorns all alliance or even the suspiciorr’’of 
owing any thing to noisy clamour, to the glare of circum- 
stances. There is a fine tone of chiaroscuro, a moral, per- 
spective in his writings. He delights to dwell on that^'lrich 
is fresh to the eye of memory ; he yearns after and opvcts 
2 I 79-14 c 
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what soothes the frailty of human nature. ' 
him most nearly which is withdrawm to a ccrta 
which verges on the borders of oblivion . tha 
provokes his fancy most, which is hid from ^ 
glance. That which, though gone by, is still r^ 
is in his \dew more genuine, and has mav%e 

that it will live,’ than a thing of yesterday, th . 
forgotten to-morrow. Death has in this 
of life in it; and the shadowy has to our aiitho - 
lo thing substantial in it. Ideas savour most of reali } 
mind ; or rather his imagination loiters on the edge o ^ 
and a page of his writings recalls to our fancy the s 
the grate, fluttering in its dusky tenuity, wifb i s 
superstition and hospitable welcome ! -hookSi 

Jilr. Lamb has a distaste to new faces, to new 
to new buildings, to new customs. He is shy of all mipo- 
appearances, of all assumptions of self-importance, o 
adc’entitious ornaments, of all mechanical adv^ 
even to a neri'ous excess. It is not merely that he does 
20 rely upon, or ordinarily avail himself of them » 
them in abhorrence ; he utterly abjures and discards 


and places a great gulph between him and them. 


dains all the vulgar artifices of authorship, all the cant o 
criticism and helps to notoriety. He has no grand swelling 
theories to attract the risionaiy and the enthusiast, no 
passing topics to allure the thoughtless and the vain. 
evades the present ; he mocks the future. His affections 
revert to, and settle on the past ; but then even this mi'S^ 
have something personal and local in it to interest him 
30 deeply and thoroughly. He pitches his tent in the suburbs 
of existing manners, brings down the account of character 
to the few straggling remains of the last generation, seldom 
ventures beyond the bUls of mortality, and occupies that 
nice point between egotism and disinterested humanity, 
nc ma-cs the tour of our southern metropolis, 
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describes the manners of the last age, so well as Mr. Lamb : 
with so fine and yet so formal an air ; with such vivid 
obscurity : with such arch piquancy, such picturesque 
quaintness, such smiling pathos. 

How admirably he has sketched the former inmates 
of the South-Sea House ; what ‘ fine fretwork he makes of 
their double and single entries ’ ! With what a firm, yet 
subtle pencil he has embodied Mrs. Bailie's Opinions on 
iV/iisl ! How notably he embalms a battered beau ; how 
delightfully an amour, that was cold forty years ago, revives 10 
in his pages ! With what well-disguised humour he intro- 
duces us to his relations, and how freely he serves up his 
friends ! Certainly, some of his portraits arc fixlurcs, and 
wll do to hang up as lasting and lively emblems of human 
infirmity. Then there is no one who has so sure an ear for 
‘ the chimes at midnight,’ not even c.\ccpting Jlr. Justice 
Shallow ; nor could blaster Silence himself take his ' cheese 
and pippins ’ with a more significant and satisfactorj' air. 
With what a gusto Mr. Lamb describes the Inns and Courts 
of law, the Temple and Gray’s-Inn, as if he had been a 20 
student there for the last two hundred years, and had been 
as well acquainted with the person of Sir Francis Bacon as 
he is with his portrait or writings ! It is liard to saj'' whether 
St. John’s Gate is connected wth more intense and authentic 
associations in his mind, as a part of old London Wall, or 
as the frontispiece (time out of mind) of the Genllctnan's 
'Magazine. He haunts Watling-street like a gentle spirit ; 
the avenues to the play-houses arc thick with panting 
recollections ; and Christ ’s-Hospital still breathes the 
balmy breath of infancyin his description of it! Wliittington 30 
and his cat are a fine hallucination for Mr. Lamb’s historic 
' Muse, and we believe he never heartily forgave a certain 
miter who took the subject of Guy Faux out of his hands. 

' The streets of London are his fairy-land, teeming with 
'■ wonder, with life and interest to his retrospective glance, 

c 2 
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as it did to the eager ej'e of childliood ; he has con 
to weave its tritest traditions into a bright and en c- 
romance ! . . 

Jlr. Lamb’s taste in books is also fine ; and it is pccu 
It is not the worse for a little idtosyitcrasy. He does no 
go deep into the Scotch Novels ; but he is at 
Smollett or Fielding. He is little read in Junius or Gi 
but no man can give a better account of Burton s /fii® 
of Melancholy, or Sir Thomas Browme’s Vrn-Buria , 
lo Fuller's Worthies, or John Bunj'an’s Holy ll'nr. No onc'- 
more unimprcssiblc to a specious declamation ; no oin 
relishes a recondite beauty more. His admiration o 
Shakespear and Milton does not make him despise ’ 
and he can read Parnell with patience and Gay wth dehg ' • 
His taste in French and German literature is some" 
defective ; nor has he made much progress in the science 
Political Economy or other abstruse studies, though he 
read \'ast folios of controversial divinity, merely foc^ ^ 
sake of the intricacy of style, and to save himself the pam o 
20 thinking. — 

Mr. Lamb is a good judge of prints and pictures. B>- 
admiration of Hogarth does credit to both, particular^ 
when it is considered that Leonardo da Vinci is his next 
greatest favourite, and that his love of the actual docs not 
proceed from a u-ant of taste for the ideal. His worst fault 
T of enthusiasm, which occasionall.V 

Mr UmlT' ^'rrfeit of his highest favourites 

^ V" conversation almost as m«cl' 

30 sclf-possessifn modesty does not overpower lu> 

he blurts out H o ^ proser as possible ; bu 

keeps? "-it sLe in the world. He 

excellent conceit mi? ^^'^kground at first, till souj 

in whim and nlei forward, and then he abound- 
ed simplicity 

bis manners and a Oiiakerisni in ln= 
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jersonal appearance, which is, however, relieved by a fine 
Titian head, full of dumb eloquence ! 

Mr. Lamb is a general favourite with those who know / 
lim. His character is equally singular and amiable. 

Be is endeared to his friends not less by his foibles than his 
virtues ; he insures their esteem by the one, and does not 
wound their self-love by the other. He gains ground in the 
opinion of others by making no advances in his own. We 
easily admire genius where the diffidence of the possessor 
makes our acknowledgment of merit seem like a sort of lo 
patronage or act of condescension, as we wdllingly extend 
our good offices where they are not exacted as obligations 
or repaid with sullen indifference. 

The style of the Essaj's of Elia is liable to the charge t 
of a certain mannerism. His sentences are cast in the / 
mould of old authors ; his expressions are borrowed from ^ 
them ; but his feelings and observations are genuine and 
original, taken from actual life or from his own breast ; 
and he may be said (if any one can) ' to have coined his 
heart for Jesis/ and to have split his brain for fine distinc- 20 
tions ! Mr. Lamb, from the peculiarity of his exterior and 
address as an author, would probably never have made his 
way by detached and independent efforts ; but, fortunately 
for himself and others, he has taken advantage of the 
Periodical Press, w’here he has been stuck into notice ; 
and the texture of his compositions is assuredly fine enough 
to bear the broadest glare of popularity that has hitherto 
shone upon them. Mr. Lamb's literary efforts have pro- 
cured him civic honours (a thing unheard of in our times), 
and he has been invited, in his character of Elia, to dine 30 
at a. select party \vith the Lord Mayor. We should prefer 
this distinction to that of being poet-laureat. 
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From RccoUccfions of Charles Lamb 

(First pubU^heil m Tefs Ediv’-mh for April and 

1S3S. and I o^tlmmously collected.) 

It tvas either late in 1S04 or early in 1805, 
my present compulations, that I had obtained r 1^^^ 
literarv Iriend a letter ol introduction to Mr. ‘ 

that I knew of his works was his play ol JeJ’M 
which I had bought in Oxford, and perhaps J on y 
bought throughout that great University, at tlic 
my matriculation there, about the Christmas o i'- a 
Another book fell into mv hands on that same 
I recollect-the Gebir of Mr. Walter Savage Landor, nine 
to astonished me by the splendour of its descriptions f 
I had opened accidentally upon the sca-nyniph s 
with Tamor, the youthful brother of Gebir) — and 1 boi-a* ^ 
tills also. .Afterwards, when placing these two most nn^ 
popular of books on the same shelf with the other far ho e 
idols of my heart, the ioint poems of Wordsworth an^ 
Coleridge as then associated in the Lyrical Ballads 
not equally unknown, perhaps a h’Ule better known> bu 
only with the result of being more openly scorned, rejectv 
— ^1 could not but smile internally at the fair prospect I ha 
:o of congregating a library which no man had read but m) ‘ 
self. John 11 oodvil I had almost studied, and Jliss Lamb 
pretty Htgh-Born Helen, and the ingenious imitations 0^ 
Burton ; these I had read, and, to a certtdn degree, mra^ 
hat e admired, for some parts of them had settled withoal 
effort in my memorv. . . . 

1 had been told that he was never to be found at home 
except m the evenings ; and to have called then would 
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have been, in a manner, forcing myself upon his hospitalities 
and at a moment when he might have confidential friends 
about him ; besides that, he was sometimes tempted away 
to the theatres. I went, therefore, to the India House ; 
made inquiries anrongst the servants ; and, after some 
trouble (for that was early in his Leadenhall Street career, 
and possibly he was not much known), I was shown into 
a small room, or else a small section of a large one (thirty- 
four years affects one's remembrance of some circumstances) 
in which was a very lofty writing-desk, separated by a still 10 
higher railing from that part of the floor on which the pro- 
fane — ^the laity, like myself — ^were allowed to approach the 
dents, or clerkly rulers of the room. Within the railing 
sat, to the best of my remembrance, six quill-driving 
gentlemen ; not gentlemen whose duty or profession it 
was merely to drive the quill, but who were then driving it 
— gens dc ■plume, such in esse, as well as in posse — in act as 
well as habit ; for, as if they supposed me a spy sent by 
some superior power to report upon the situation of affairs 
as surprised by me, they were all too profoundly immersed 20 
in their oriental studies to have any sense of my presence. 
Consequently, I was reduced to a necessity of announcing 
myself and my errand. I walked, therefore, into one of 
the two open doorways of the railing, and stood closely by 
the high stool of him who occupied the first place within 
the little aisle. I touched his arm, by way of recalling him 
from his lofty Leadenhall speculations to this sublunarj' 
world ; and, presenting my letter, asked if that gentleman 
(pointing to the address) were really a citizen of the present 
room ; for I had been repeatedly misled, by the directions 30 
given me, into uTong rooms. The gentleman smiled ; 
it was a smile not to be forgotten. This was Lamb. . . . 

The letter of introduction, containing (I imagine) no 
matters of business, was speedily run through ; and I 
- instantly received an invitation to spend the evening with 
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him. Lamb was not one of those who catch at the chan^^^ 
of escaping from a bore by fixiiig some 
accidents (in duplicate proportion, perhaps, 
of interv'ening days) may have carried jou 
place ; he sought to benefit by no luck of t la , ’i 
he was, with his limited income— and I say it deh lera 
positively the most hospitable man I have known m 
world. That night, the same night, I was to 
spend the evening ivith him. I had gone to the I” la - 
lo with the e.xprcss purpose of accepting whatever inyi a 
he should give me ; and, therefore, 1 accept^ t ns, 
my leave, and left Lamb in the act of resuming his i-cn 

position. I . nd 

I was to come so early as to drink tea with Lamb , a 
the hour was seven. He lived in the Temple ; and!,'"' 
was not then, as aftenvards I became, a student and mem c 
of ‘ the Honourable Society of the Middle Temple, di iio 
know much of the localities. However, I found out i 
abode, not greatly beyond my time : nobody bad been 
20 asked to meet me, — which a little surprised me, but I 
glad of it ; for, besides Lamb, there was present his sister. 
Miss Lamb, of whom, and whose talents and sweetness o 
disposition, I had heard. 1 turned the conversation, upon 
the first opening which offered, to the subject of Coleridge , 
and many of my questions were answered satisfactorily, 
because seriously, by Miss Lamb. But Lamb took a 
pleasure in baffling me, or in throwing ridicule upon the 
subject. Out of this grew the matter of our affray. 
were speaking of The Ancient Mariner. Now to explain 
3 ° what followed, and a little to excuse myself, I must beg the 
reader to understand that 1 was under twenty years of 
age, and that my admiration for Coleridge (as, in perhaps 
a still greater degree, for Wordswortli) was literally in no 
respect short of a religious feeling ; it had, mdeed, all the 
sanctity of religion, and aU the tenderness of a human 
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veneration. Then, also, to imagine the strength which it 
would derive from circumstances that do not exist now, 
but did then, let the reader further suppose a case — not 
such as he may have known since that era about Sir Walter 
Scotts and Lord Byrons, when every man you could 
possibly fall foul of, early or late, night or day, summer 
or rvinter, was in perfect readiness to feel and express his 
sympathy with the admirer — ^but when no man, beyond one 
or two in each ten thousand, had so much as heard of 
either Coleridge or Wordsworth, and that one, or those two, lo 
knew them only to scorn them, trample on them, spit upon 
them: men so abject in public estimation, I maintain, as 
that Coleridge and that Wordsworth, had not existed 
before, have not existed since, will not exist again. We 
have heard in old times of donkeys insulting effete or dying 
lions by kicking them ; but in the case of Coleridge and 
Wordsworth it was effete donkeys that kicked living lions. 
They, Coleridge and Wordsworth, were the Pariahs of 
literature in those days : as much scorned wherever they 
were known ; but escaping that scorn only because they 20 
were as little known as Pariahs, and even more obscure. 

Well, after this bravura, by way of conveying my sense 
of the real position then occupied by these two authors — a 
position which thirty and odd years have altered, by a revo- 
lution more astonishing and total than ever before happened 
in literature or in life — ^let the reader figure to himself the 
sensitive horror wth which a young person, carrying his 
devotion about with him, of necessity, as the profoundest 
of secrets, like a primitive Christian amongst a nation of 
Pagans, or a Roman Catholic convert amongst the bloody 30 
idolaters of Japan — in Oxford, above all places, hoping for 
no sympathy, and feeling a daily grief, almost a shame, in 
harbouring this devotion lo that which, nevertheless, had 
done more for the expansion and sustenance of his own 
imicr mind than all literature besides — ^let the reader figure. 
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I w. toliirn^vU, tin- tlurfk %vilh "Itifh s«(h a 
recoil I'rom hianiif; the voty Srientl ami n‘-.=m:uuc^>J- 
aiUhors utter uhat at that tiiitc a ™ 

oi all which hfloiii;! d to thetn — their hc>r!V:-', their t 
their place?, their jxr'or.--. Thi^ hail gone or. for . 

before w’e came iiiwn the grotiml of Th.- Ar.ci^ni J 

1 had been grievtd. perplexed, a'-touieheil *, and inm c, 
ea-cnahlf, knowiiig nothing ft Eatat'~ 
, on the other ha"'’- 


could 1 have felt re 

prop'iivity to iu\>tify a stranger ; h . ^ 

lo knowing nothing of the depth of my feelings on *in-^ 
jects, and that they wvre not so inurh mere literary p^ 
fercncc< as something that went d<i per than life o* 
hold affections? At length, when In- had given utlira-'-- 
to some foTocKius canon of judgment, width sceUiCt 
question the enure value of the jmem, I said, pempirr'? 

(I dare say) m this detestable erisis — ‘ But, Mr. Lamb, 
heavens ! how is it pissible you c.in allow yourself in 
opinions ? Wliat in'tance could you hriug from the 
that would hoar you out in these in~intiations r ^ 
:o stances '. ' said Lamb ; ‘ oh. I'll instance you, if yen 
to that. In-^tance, indeed ! Tray, what do you say to tlUS'" 

Tlie manv men so bc.uuiful. 

And they all dead did lie ? 

So bcfliifiynf, indeed; Beautiful! Just think of such a garg 

of W apping vagabonds, all covered with pitch, and chewir^ 
tobacco ; and the old gentleman himself-what do vou call 
him ?-lhe bright-eyed fellow ? ■ \\i,at more might foHo'^ 
1 never heard -. for. at this jKiint. in a perfect rapture o? 

I'oth hands— to both ears: 

by 

At length he ■=eenied to h of Lamb’s impielK-'- 

■ thought I might ventnr-*^r'? finished ; so 1, on my l»rr, 
fact he had erased • embargo : and m 

’ “ sooner did he find me restored 
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to my hearing than he said rvith a most sarcastic smile — 
which he could assume upon occasion — ‘ If you please, sir, 
we’ll say grace before we begin.’ I know not whether Lamb 
were really piqued or not at the mode by which I had 
expressed my disturbance ; Miss Lamb certainly was not ; 
her goodness led her to pardon me, and to treat me — in 
whatever light she might really view my almost involuntary 
rudeness — as the party who had suffered wrong ; and, 
for the rest of the evening, she was so pointedly kind and 
conciliatory in her manner that I felt greatly ashamed of lo 
my boyish failure in self-command. Yet, after all, Lamb 
necessarily appeared so much worse, in my eyes, as a 
traitor is worse than an open enemy. 

Lamb, after this one visit — ^not knowing at that time any 
particular reason for continuing to seek his acquaintance — 

I did not trouble with my calls for some years. At length, 
however, about the year 1808, and for the six or seven 
following years, in my evening visits to Coleridge, I used to 
meet him again ; not often, but sufficiently to correct 
altogether the very false impression I had received of his 20 
character and manners. . . . 

There was a notion prevalent about Lamb, whicli I can 
affirm to have been a most erroneous one : it was — that any 
flagrant act of wickedness formed a recommendation to his 
favour. ‘ All ! ’ said one man to me, when asking a letter 
of introduction from him — ‘ ah ! that I could but recom- 
mend you as a man that had robbed the mail, or the King’s 
exchequer — which w'ould be better. In that case, I need not 
add a w'ord ; you would take rank instantly amongst the 
privileged friends of Lamb, without a word from me.’ Now, 30 
as to ' the King’s Exchequer,’ I cannot say. A man who 
should have placed himself in relation with Falstaff by obe3'- 
ing his commands ^ at a distance of four centuries (like the 
traveller who demanded of the turnpilreman — ‘ How do you 

* ‘ Rob me thy father’s exchequer.’ — Falstaff, in Hcniy IV, Part is/. 
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like vnur cgL'S <ln t amE u-si jeat’' alter , in i 
ved the niomr'vnabtc n-ply 
wan miiiiu nave 


<;inK’ gat(% rcccu’ru iu‘; - t 

[uan might have prt^rontvd irr^-^i^tshh‘ c aun. 

.ificction. nr any 

Shak^ivre. micht have prnVeil ton nnu-h o. i 

ncide any ca=e 5n A- ■ 

far from lhi=> I'einy tin; tunb, - 
-a ni!f the vorv oppoMto poverr.a 
wickefh 

10 (ligate, or di‘?ohite j>.f>plc hy preferetto., it they 
to be clover — he bore with numerous dull p2C'P <;• 
people, a«inine people, for no other rca^oti npoii -g_ 

because be knew tbeni, or btlievctl tbent, to hate 
used or oppressed by some clever but dissolute snait. ^ ^ 

teas enough. Sufficient it was that they had been 

of injustice, calumny, ptrsisrution, or wrong in any' . 
and, w itboui iurlhcr question, they had ‘ their place a . 

at Lamb’s fireside. I knew some eminent instances Oi w* - 
1 ant now saying. And I used to think to myself, k' ere ^ 
ro feature of Iamb's character ntade known, and the 

results followed, what would he do ? Kefuse any tony > 
reject anybody, tell him to begone, be could not, no nto-^ 
than be could have d.anced upvon his mother’s prat'e- 
would have received .all who presented thentselves with any 
rational prretensioni. and would fmallv have gone to prison 
rather than reject anybody. 1 do not say this rhcioncally. 

1 knew Lamb ; and 1 know certain cases in which he 
concerned— cases wluch it is difficult to publish with any 
^ reprd to the feelings of i>er 5 ous now litung. but wbidi 
jo hi pu lisbed in all their circumstances) would show hint ‘O 
be the very noblest of human beings. He was a man, m 
sense more eminent tlian would be conceivable by many 
short of that-in his beneficence- 
we^? ^ in this world-many tc»o 

^ charitable in the wdest sense-manv munuficen" 


virtue. But, put tin 
1 can affirm th.at— so 
approaching the truth 

1-amb’s conduct. So far srom welcoming^ 
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people ; but never any one upon whom, for bounty, for 
indulgence and forgiveness, for charitable construction of 
doubtful or mixed actions, and for regal munificence, you 
might have thrown yourself with so absolute a reliance as 
upon this comparatively poor Charles Lamb. Considered 
as a man of genius, he was not in the very first rank, simply 
because his range was a contracted one ; within that range, 
he was perfect ; of the peculiar powers which he possessed 
he has left to the world as exquisite a specimen as this 
planet is likely to exhibit. But, as a moral being, in tlie lo 
total compass of his relations to this world’s duties, in the 
largeness and diffusiveness of his charity, in the graciousness 
of his condescension to inferior intellects, I am disposed, 
after a deliberate review of my own entire experience, to 
pronounce him the best man, the nearest in his approaches 
to an ideal standard of excellence, that I have known or 
read of. In the mingled purity — a childlike purit}^ — and 
the benignity of his nature, I again c.xpress my own deep 
feeling of the truth, when I say that he recalled to my mind 
the image and character of St. John the Evangelist — of him 20 
who was at once the beloved apostle, and also, more pecu- 
liarly, tire apostle of love. Well and truly, therefore, did 
the poet say, in his beautiful lines upon this man’s grave 
and memory — 

Oh, he was good, if e’er a good man lived ! . . . 

Somewhere in this period it was, by the way, that I had 
an opportunity of introducing to his knowledge my brother, 

‘ poor Pink.’ Lamb liked him ; and the more so from an 
accident which occurred at the very second interview that 
he and Pink ever had. It was in Bond Street, at an exhibi- 30 
tion of two large and splendid pictures by Salvator Rosa, — 
one representing a forest scene and a forest recluse (of what 
character in Salvator’s intention may be doubted, but in the 
little printed account of the paintings he was described as 
Diogenes). These pictures were, I should think, twelve 
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feci high at tiic least, consequently 

and the tone of colouring 6nc almost 

cold : and it tended even to ,omc little 

uniform cheerless tint of yellomsr grcc , distances; 

perhaps of a warmish umber. Holl- 

and the foreground showed little cl^ ^ j ^ing as the 
toned black. Pink, who knew as it le 0^ 

6ou’’soiis of his various ships, hat , lowm . 
sensibility to some of its cftects ; and, U t 
.0 hastily and fearfully to London from r^tsmou^l; 
sure to be at the time when the annual c. 

Academy was open. No exhibition Mms er er mi 
whether" of a public or comparatively pritmie ‘ 

particular, he had attended, wth infinite e 
exhibition (in Newman Street, 1 think) o ' , 

pictures. Death and his Pale Horse prodigious > ' 
him ; and others, from the freshness and gorgeo 
their colouring, had absolutely fascinated his eye. 
be imagined, therelorc, with what disgust he \uc" 


:o subjects, from which the vast name of the pain cr 

him to expect so much, but which from the low s J ^ jp 
colouring yielded him so little. There might be for J 
in the room at the time my brother and I were t 
had stood for ten or fifteen minutes, examining the pm 
when at length I noticed Charles Lamb, and, at a i 
tance, his sister. If a creditor had wshed to seize il 
either, no surer place in London (no, not Drury 
Covent Garden) for finding them than an exhibition 
the v,wks of the old masters. And, moreover, as, 
so certain classes of birds, if you have one you arc sure m 
other, so, uilh respect to Uie Lambs (unless in those drea 
• seasons when the ' dual unity.’ as it is most affects. - 
termed by Wordsworth, had been for a time sundcrc i 
a wadowed desolation by the periodic affliction), seeing 
eanng the brother, you knew that the sister could not - ■ 


hadle^ 
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far off. If she were, you sighed, knew what that meant, and 
asked no questions. 

Lamb, upon seeing us, advanced to shake hands ; but he 
paused one moment to await the critical dogma which he 
perceived to be at that time issuing from Pink’s lips. That 
it was vituperation in a high degree, anybody near us might 
hear ; and some actually turned round in fright upon catch- 
ing these profane words : — ‘ D the fellow ! I could 

do better myself.’ YTierewith, perhaps unconsciously, but 
perhaps also by way of enforcing his thought. Pink (who had 10 
brought home from his long sea life-a detestable practice of 
chewing tobacco) ejaculated a quid of some coarse quality, 
that lighted upon the frame of the great master’s picture, 
and, for aught I know, may be sticking there yet. Lamb 
could not have approved such a judgment, nor perhaps the 
immeasurable presumption that might seem to have accom- 
panied such a judgment from most men, or from an artist ; 
but he knew that Pink was a mere sailor, knovung nothing 
historically of art, nor muQh of the pretensions of the 
mighty artists. Or, had it been othenrise, at all events, he 30 
admired and loved, be3'ond all other qualities whatsoever, 
a hearty, cordial sincerity. Honest homely obstinacy, not to 
be enslaved by a great name — ^though that, again, maj', by 
possibility, become in process of time itself an affectation — 
Lamb almost reverenced ; and therefore it need not surprise 
anj'body that, in the midst of his loud, unrepressed laughter, 
he came up to my brother, and offered his hand, with an air 
of friendliness that flattered Pink, and a little misled him : 
for, that evening, on dining with Pink, he said to me — 

' That Lamb ’s a sensible follow'. You see how eridcntly 30 
he approved of what I remarked about that old humbugging 
rascal, Salvator Rosa.’ Lamb, in this point, had a feature 
of character in common w'ith Sir Walter Scott (at least I 
(Suppose it to have been a feature of Sir Walter’s mind, upon 
,the information of Professor Wilson) : that, if a man had, or 
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if he supposed him to liavc, a strongly marked combination 
or tendency of feelings, of opinions, of likings, or o 
likings — ^what m fact, \vc call a character no ma « 
whether it were built upon prejudices the most extra's agan , 
or ignorance the most profound, provided onl\ it 'vere 
sincere, and not mere lawless audacity, but were se -con 
sistent, and had unity as respected itself — in that extent ic 
was sure to manifest liking and respect for tlie man. t n 
hence it was that Lamb liked Pink much more for t ^ 
10 Gothic and outrageous sentence upon Salvator Rosa t an 
he would have liked him for the very best, profoundcat, or 
most comprehensive critique upon that artist that co 
have been delivered. Pink, on the other hand, liked 
greatly, and used, in all his letters, to request that I '"O' ^ 
present his best regards to that CharlcsLamb,‘who wouldn t 
bo humbugged by the old rascal in Bond Street.’ 


11 


Frotn the Essay on Lamb 

(I'lrst puWhlied in tlic North Briltsh Rccicw, Xovember, 184S 
reprinted in the author’*; collected edition, 1S5S.) 

It seems little to be perceived how much the great scrip- 
tural idea of the loorldlycmA the uiricarldly is found to emerge 
in literature as well as in life. In reality, the very same 
20 combinations of moral qualities, infinitely varied, which 
compose the harsh physiognomy of what we call worldlincss 
in le u mg groups of life, must unavoidably present them- 

into sections of worldly 
’ ^ crowd of men di%-ides into that 

r^oSnTi^ "‘‘"ority. The world has an instinct for 
exemplified recoils from certain qualities who" 

> s Mould have governed it in real life. From 
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dities, for instance, of child-like simplicity, of shy pro- 
idity, or of inspired self-communion, the world does and 
,st turn away its face towards grosser, bolder, more deter- 
ned, or more intelligible expressions of character and 
ellect : and not other\vise in literature, nor at all less in 
iraturc, than it does in the realities of life. 

Charles Lamb, if any ever was, is amongst the class here 
atemplated ; he, if any ever has, ranks amongst writers 
lose works are destined to be for ever unpopular, and yet 
: ever interesting ; interesting, moreover, by means of 10 
ose very qualities which guarantee their non-popularity, 
le same qualities which will be found forbidding to the 
3r]d and the thoughtless, which %vill be found insipid to 
any even amongst robust and powerful minds, are exactly 
ose which will continue to command a select audience in 
'cry generation. The prose essays, under the signature of 
lia, form the most delightful section amongst Lamb’s 
orks. They traverse a peculiar field of observation, 
iquestered from general interest ; and they are composed 
i a spirit too delicate and unobtrusive to catch the ear of 20 
re noisy crowd, clamouring for strong sensations. But this 
hiring delicacy itself, the pensiveness chequered by gleams 
f the fanciful, and the humour that is touched with cross 
gilts of pathos, together with the picturesque quaintness of 
ae objects casually described, whether men, or things, or 
sages, and, in the rear of all this, the constant recurrence 
0 ancient recollections and to decaying forms of household 
ife, as things retiring before the tumult of new and revolu- 
ionary generations, — these traits in combination communi- 
atc to the papers a grace and strength of Originality which 30 
lothing in any literature approaches, whether for degree or 
find of excellence, except the most felicitous papers of 
Vddison, such as those on Sir Roger de Coverley, and some 
)thers in the same vein of composition. They resemble 
Addison’s papers also in the diction ; which is natural and 
2179.14 D 
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,diom»«c, ov.„ 10 oarelcssocs, T»»V 
to the truth of nature ; and in this onl> U y impress 

ably-that tfie sketches of Elia reflect the stamp P 

of the MTiter’s own character, whereas in ^ 
the personal peculiarities of the delineator ( ^ ^ 

the reader from the beginning through the . c 
club) are nearly quiescent. Now and then they 
into a momentary notice, but they do "ot ac , ‘ 

modify his pictures of Sir Roger or Will 
lo are slightly and amiably eccentric ; but the Spec 
self, in describing them, takes the station o an 


observer. , j pot 

Everywhere, indeed, in the WTitings of ^nib, _ 

merely in his Elia, the character of tlie w^tcr c® op ‘ 
f, in an under-current to the effect of the thing wn en. 
understand, in the fullest sense, either the gaieW or ' 
derness of a particular passage, yoli must have some n - ^ 

. ,into the particular bias of the writer’s mind, whethw n 
/’ and original, or impressed gradually by the acci 
20 situation ; whether simply developed out of predisposi 
by the action of life, or ^■iolently scorched into the c 
stitution by some fierce fever of calamity. There is ^ 
modern literature a whole class of uTiters, though ‘ 
large one, standing within tlie same category : some mar ' 
originality of character in the writer becomes a co-effic'^ 
crith what he says to a common result ; you must sympathise 
with this personality in the author before you can apprecwi'^ 
the most significant parts of his \'iews. . . . Perhaps we map 
pronounce Rabelais and Montaigne the earliest of wnters m 
30 the class described. In the centurj' following theirs ermw 
Sir Thomas Browne, and immediately after him LaFontaine- 
Then came Swift, Sterne, with others less distinguished : W 
Germany, Hippel, the friend of Kant, Hannann the obscure, 
and the greatest of the whole body— John Paul Fr. Richter- 
. • . But nowhere could Ulustrations be found more 
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Interesting — shy, delicate, evanescent — shy as lightning, 
delicate and evanescent as the coloured pencillings on a 
frosty night from the northern lights, — than in the better 
parts of Lamb. 


Rich, indeed, in moral instruction was the life of Charles 
Lamb ; and perhaps in one chief result it offers to the 
thoughtful observer a lesson of consolation that is awful, 
and of hope that ought to be immortal, viz. in the record 
which it furnishes that by meekness of submission, and by 
earnest conflict with evil in the spirit of cheerfulness, it is lo 
possible ultimately to disarm or to blunt the very heaviest 
of curses — even the curse of lunacy. Had it been whispered, 
in hours of infancy, to Lamb, by the angel who stood by his 
cradle — ‘ Thou, and the sister that walks by ten years before 
thee, shall be through life, each to each, the solitary fountain 
of comfort ; and, except it be from this fountain of mutual 
love, except it be as brother and sister, ye shall not taste 
the cup of peace on earth ! ’ — ^here, if there was sorrow in 
reversion, there was also consolation. 

But what funeral swamps would have instantly ingulfed 20 
this consolation, had some meddling fiend prolonged the 
revelation, and, holding up the curtain from the sad future 
a little longer, had said scornfully — ‘ Peace on earth ! 
Peace for you two, Charles and Mary Lamb ! What peace 
is possible under the curse which even now is gathering 
against your heads ? Is there peace on earth for the lunatic 
— peace for the parenticide — ^peace for the girl that, without 
'warning, and without time granted for a penitential cry to 
Heaven, sends her mother to the last audit ? ’ And then, 
without treachery, speaking bare truth, this prophet of woe 30 
might have added — ' Thou also, thyself, Charles Lamb, thou 
? in thy proper person, shalt enter the skirts of this dreadful 
; hail-storm ; even thou shalt taste the secrets of lunacy, and 
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enter as a captive its house 

sister the accursed scorpion ^ ho^itals, striking 

hie. like Death hanging over the beds oH p 
at times, but more often threatening to 
drawing its instant menaces only to lay bare h i _ 
bitterly^othe persecutions of a haunted memo^ Con_ 
sidering the nature of the calamity, m the fir pl 
considering, in the second place, its bv 

in the last place, considering the quality of the ^ 
lo which it was met. and under what circumstances 

resources in money or friends ; we ccarcelv 

liberate judgment that the whole range of us > “ 
presents a more affecting spectacle of 
humiliation, or conflict, and that was supported to tn 
(that is. through forty years) with more resignation, o 
more absolute victory. 


May \fc, with all reverence for Lamb’s exquisite g 
have permission to say that his own constitution o in c 
. sinned [like Hazlitt’s] by this very habit of discontinL >_ 
20 It was a habit of mind not unlikely to be cherished y 
habits of life. Amongst these habits was the excess o i ^ 
social kindness. He scorned so much to deny his companj 
and his redundant hospitality to any man who manifes c ^ 
a wish for either by calling upon him, that he almo= 
seemed to think it a criminality in himself if. by acciden , 
he really ic(ts from home on your risit, rather than 5 
possibility a negligence in you, that had not lorew'arnea 
him of your intention. Wdiat was the consequence ? 
his life, from this and other causes, he must have read in 
30 spirit of one liable to sudden interruption ; like a dragoon, 
in fact, reading with one foot in the stirrup, when expectinS 
momentarily a summons to mount for action. In suck 
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siUmtions, reading bysnalchcsand byintcrvals of precarious 
leisure, i)eoplc form inevitably the habit of seeking and 
unduly valuing condensations of the meaning, where in 
rcalitj- the truth suffers by this short-hand exhibition ; or 
else they demand too vivid illustrations of the meaning.; . . 

To read therefore habitually by hurried instalments has 
this bad tendency — that it is likely to found a taste for 
modes of compositiontoo artificially irritating, and to disturb 
the equilibrium of the judgment in relation to the colouring 
of style. I-amb, however, whose constitution of mind was 10 
even ideally sound in reference to the natural, the simple, 
the genuine, might seem of all men least liable to a taint in 
this direction. And undoubtedly he was so as regarded 
those modes of beauty which nature had specially qualified 
him for apprehending. Else, and in relation to other modes 
of beauty, where his sense of the true, and of its distinction 
from the spurious, had been an acquired sense, it isimpossible 
for us to hide from ourselves that, not through habits only, 
not through stress of injurious accidents only, but by original 
structure and temperament of mind, I,amb had a bias 20 
towards those very defects on which rested the startling ^ 
characteristics of style which we have been noticing. He 
himself, we fear, not bribed by indulgent feelings to another, 
not moved by friendship, but by native tendency, shrank 
from the continuous, from the sustained, from the elaborate. 

Tlic elaborate, indeed, without which much truth and 
beauty must perish in germ, was by name the object of hisji 
invectives. The instances arc many, in his own beautiful 
essays, where he literally collapses, literally sinks away from 
openings suddcnlj' offering themselves to flights of pathos or 30 
solemnity in direct prosecution of his own theme. On any 
such summons, where an ascending impulse and an untired 
pinion were required, he refuses himself (to use military 
language) invariably. The least observing reader of Elia 
cannot have failed to notice that the most felicitous passages 
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lavs accomplish 

5vn>.™. »itl™ *1. roOTbk. II 

What kind n may be. is doc-snot 

docs not prolong itself— it docb- n 1 ‘ . mind 

propagate itself. But. in fact. ,,, bv acci- 

would have argued this feature bj . 

dent been left unaware of it dirt ct \ . ^ quali- 

withoiit a deep ground in his ^ an inscn- 

ties. both affinnative and negatu c, th - . 

.osibihty to music more absolute than ha^ 

J by ™y buma. cr. a.urc, or 

before acknowledged so candidh . \ T - 
a pleasurable sense, or as any sense at ect to 

tain unmeaning and impertinent ^ed.i '’.ilk 

high and low. sharp or flat— was uttcrK o ' tioii. B 

a sponge, by nature herself from in hi5 

was a corollary-, from the same 1=‘^6C ^^^posi- 

that Lamb had no sense of the rhythmical in p ■ 

^ion. Rhythmus, or pomp of cadence, or 'j as 

ao clauses, in the structure of sentences, were 
much thrown away upon him as the voice ol 
upon the deaf ndder. We ourselves, occupying ^ 
station of polar opposition to that of Lamb. — ^bcing a- 

bidly.perhaps.intheoncexcessasheinthcother, na 

detected this omission in I.amb’s nature at an early 
our acquruntance. Not the fabled Regulus, with his 
's torn away, and his uncurtained eyeballs exposed to 
\ noon-tide glare ol a Carthaginian sun, could have shri 
\ with more anguish ol recoil from torture than we from ce 
30 tain sentences and periods in which Lamb perceived no fai"^ 
at all. Pomp, in our apprehension, was an idea of two cat^ 

/\r> • 4 V«r» X Z _? _'1« 4- ciIaO 


I luub in \vmcn i-amD pcrccivt.,v* 
at all. Pomp, in our apprehension, was an idea of two ca 

gories; the /)om/>OHsmightbe spurious, but it might al^-O 

genuine. It is well to love the simple — ice love it ; ti°*^ 
there any opposition at all between ihal and the very glo^l 
of pomp. But, as we once put the case to Lamb, if. 
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musician, as the leader of a mighty orchestra, you had this 
theme offered to you — ‘ Belshazzar the King gave a great ^ 
feast to a thousand of his lords ’ — or this, ' And, on a certain 
day, Marcus Cicero stood up, and in a set speech rendered 
solemn thanks to Caius Cresar for Quintus Ligarius pardoned, 
and for Marcus Marcellus restored ’ — surely no man would 
deny that, in such a case, simplicity, though in a passive 
sense not lawfully absent, must stand aside as totally in- 
sufficient for the positive part. Simplicity might guide even 
here, but could not furnish the power ; a rudder it might be, lo 
but not an oar or a sail. This Lamb was ready to allow ; as 
an intellectual quiddity, he recognised pomp in the character 
of a privileged thing ; he was obliged to do so ; for take 
awaj' from great ceremonial festivals, such as the solemn 
rendering of thanks, the celebration of national anniversaries, 
the commemoration of public benefactors, &c., the element 
of pomp, and you take away their very meaning and life. 
But, whilst allowing a place for it in the rubric of the logician, 
it is certain that sensuously Lamb would not have sympath- 
ized with it, nor have felt its justification in any concrete 20 
instance. We find a difficulty in pursuing this subject with- 
out greatly exceeding the just limits. We pause, therefore, 
and add only this one suggestion as partly explanatory of the 
case. Lamb had the dramatic intellect and taste, perhaps in \ 
perfection ; of the epic he had none at all. Heoi, as happens ' 
sometimes to men of genius preternaturally endowed in one 
direction, he might be considered as almost starved. A 
favourite of nature, so eminent in some directions, by what 
right could he complain that her bounties were not indis- 
criminate ? From this defect in his nature it arose that, 30 
except by culture and by reflection. Lamb had no genial 
appreciation of Milton. The solemn planetary wheelings of 
-the Paradise Lost were not to his taste. What he did com- 
prehend were the motions like those of lightning, the fierce 
angular coruscations of that uild agency which comes 
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forward so vividly in the sudden -rrepi-rereia, in the revolu- 
tionary catastrophe, and in the tumultuous conflicts, through 
persons or through situations, of the tragic drama. / 

Charles Lamb is gone. His life was a continued struggle 
in the service of love the purest, and wthin a sphere rdsited 
by little of contemporarj' applause. Even his intellectual 
displays won but a narrow sympathy at any time, and in his 
earlier period were saluted with positive derision and con- 
tumely on the few occasions when they were not oppressed 
10 bj' entire neglect. But slowly aU things right themselves. 
.\11 merit which is founded in trutli, and is strong enough, 
reaches by sweet exhalations in the end a higher sensor5' ; 
reaches higher organs of discernment, lodged in a selector 
audience. But the original obtuseness or vulgarity of feeling 
that thwarted all just estimation of Lamb in life will con- 
tinue to thwart its popular diffusion. Tliere are even some 
that continue to regard him with the old hostility, and the 
old unmitigated scorn. And we, therefore, standing bj' the 
side of Lamb's grave, seemed to hear, on one side (but in 
20 abated tones), strains of the ancient malice — 'This man, 
that thought himself to be somebod}', is dead, is buried, is 
forgotten I ’ and, on the other side, seemed to hear ascend- 
> ing as with the solemnity of a saintlj' requiem — ‘ This man, 
that thought himself to be nobody’, is dead, is buried ; his 
life has been searched ; and his memory is hallowed for 
ever ! ’ 
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Childhood in the Temple 

(I'rom ‘ Tlic 01(1 Uenclicr-s of tlif Inner Ttmiile ‘ : Klin, iHi."!.) 

I WAS born, and passed the first seven j’ears of niy life, 
in the Temple. Its church, its halls, its gardens, its 
fountain, its river, I had almost said — for in those young 
years, what was this king of rivers to me but a stream that 
wateied our pleasant places? — these arc of my oldest 
recollections. I repeat, to this day, no verses to myself 
more frequently, or with kindlier emotion, than those 
of Spenser, where he speaks of this spot. 

There when they came, whereas those bricky towers, 
10 The which on Themmes brode aged back doth ride, 
\Mierc now the studious lawyers have their bowers, 
There whylomc wont the Templer knights to bide, 

Till they decayed through pride. 

Indeed, it is the most elegant spot in the metropolis. 
^^^lat a transition for a 'countrjTuan visiting London for 
the first time — the passing from the crowded Strand or 
Fleet-street, by unc.vpectcd avenues, into its magnificent 
ample squares, its classic green recesses ! What a cheerful, 
liberal look hath that portion of it, whicli, from three sides, 
lo overlooks the greater garden : that goodly pile 

Of building strong, albeit of Paper hlght, 
confronting, with massy contrast, the lighter, older, more 
fantastically shrouded one, named of Harcourt, with the 
cheerful Crown-office Row (place of my kindly engendure), 
right opposite the stately stream, which washes the garden- 
foot with her yet scarcely trade-polluted waters, and seems 
but just weaned from her Twickenham Naiades ! a man 
would give something to have been bom in such places. 
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WTiat a collegiate aspect has that fine Elizabethan hall, 
where the fountain plays, which I have made to rise and 
fall, how many times ! to the astoundment of the young 
urchins, my contemporaries, who, not being able to guess 
at its recondite machinery, were almost tempted^ to hail 
the wondrous work as magic ! \^’hat an antique air had 
the now almost effaced sun-dials, with their moral inscrip- 
tions, seeming coevals with that Time which they measured, 
and to take their revelations of its lliglit immediately from 
heaven, holding correspondence with the fountain of light ! 10 
How would the dark line steal imperceptibly on, watched 
by the eye of childhood, eager to detect its movement, 
never catched, nice as nn evanescent cloud, or the first 
arrests of sleep ! 

Ah ! yet doth beauty like a dial-hand 

Steal from his figure, and no pace perceived ! 

What a dead thing is a clock, with its ponderous em- 
bowelments of lead and brass, its pert or solemn dulness 
of communication, compared with the simple altar-like • 
structure, and silent heart-language of the old dial 1 It 20 
stood as the garden god of Christian gardens. Why is 
it almost every where vanished ? If its business-use be 
superseded by more elaborate inventions, its moral uses, 
its beauty, might have pleaded for its continuance. It 
spoke of moderate labours, of pleasures not protracted 
after sun-set, of temperance, and good-hours. It was the 
primitive clock, the horologe of the first world. Adam 
could scarce have missed it in Paradise. It was the 
measure appropriate for sweet plants and flowers to spring 
by, for the birds to apportion their silver warblings by, 3c 
for flocks to pasture and be led to fold by. The shepherd 
‘ carved it out quaintly in the sun ’ ; and, turning philo- 
sopher b3' the very occupation, provided it with mottos 
more touching than tombstones. It was a pretty device 
of the gardener, recorded by Marvell, who, in the days of 
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artificial gardening, made a dial out of herbs and flowers. 

I must quote his verses a little higher up, for thej' are full, 
as all his serious poetry was, of a witty delicacy. They wil 
not come in awkwardly, I hope, in a talk of fountains anc 
sun-dia^s. He is speaking of sweet garden scenes : 

^^^lat wondrous life is this I lead ! 

Ripe apples drop about my head. 

The luscious clusters of the \'ine 
Upon my mouth do crush their wine. 

1 The nectarine, and curious peach. 

Into my hands themselves do reach. 

Stumbling on melons, as I pass, 

Insnared with flowers, I fall on grass. 

= Meanwhile the mind from pleasure less 
Withdraws into its happiness. 

The mind, that ocean, where each kind 
Does straight its owm resemblance find ; 

Yet it creates, transcending tliesc. 

Far other worlds, and other seas ; 

0 Annihilating all that ’s made 

To a green thought in a green shade. 

Here at the fountain’s sliding foot. 

Or at some fruit-tree’s mossy root. 

Casting the body’s vest aside. 

My soul into the boughs does glide : 

There, like a bird, it sits and sings. 

Then ^yhets and claps its sUver wings ; 

And, till prepared for longer flight. 

Waves in its plumes the various light. 

30 How well the skilful gardener drew. 

Of flowers and herbs, this dial new ! 

Where, from above, the milder sun 
Docs through a fragrant zodiac run : 

And, as it w’orks, tlie industrious bee 
Computes its time as well as we. 

How could such sweet and wholesome hours 
Be reckon’d, but with herbs and flowers ? ^ 

The artificial fountains of the metropolis are, in like 
manner, fast vanishing. Most of them are dried up, or 
' From a copy o£ verses entitled ‘ Tlie Garden ’. 
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bricked over. Yel, where one is left, as in that little green 
nook behind the South-Sea House, what a freshness it 
gives to the dreary pile ! Four little winged marble boys 
used to play their virgin fancies, spouting out ever fresh 
streams from their innocent-wanton lips, in the square of 
Lincoln's-inn, when I was no bigger than they were figured. 
The}' arc gone, and the spring choked up. The fashion, 
they tell me, is gone by, and these things arc esteemed 
childish, \\fiiy not then gratify children, by letting them 
stand ? Lawyers, I suppose, were children once. They 10 
are awakening images to them at least. Why must every 
thing smack of man, and mannish ? Is the world all 
grown up ? Is childhood dead ? Or is there not in the 
bosoms of the wisest and the best some of the child’s heart 
left, to respond to its earliest enchantments ? The figures 
were grotesque. Are the stiff-wigged living figures, that 
still flitter and chatter about tliat area, less gothic in 
appearance? or is the splutter of their hot rhetoric one 
half so refreshing and innocent as the little cool playful 
streams tliosc c.xploded cherubs uttered ? 20 

They have lately gothicised the entrance to the Inner 
Temple-hall, and the library front, to assimilate them, 

I suppose, to the body of the hall, which they do not 
at all resemble. What is become of the winged horse 
that stood over the former ? a stately arms ! and who has 
removed those frescoes of the Virtues, which Italianized the 
end of the Paper-buildings ? — my first hint of allegory ! They 
must account to me for these things, which I miss so greatly. 

The terrace is, indeed, left, which we used to call the 
parade ; but the traces are passed away of the footsteps 30 
which made its pavement awful ! It is become common 
and profane. The old benchers had it almost sacred to 
themselves, in the forepart of the day at least. They 
might not be sided or jostled. Their air and dress asserted 
the parade. You left wide spaces betwixt you, whe’n you 
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l)as5cd them. We walk on even terms with their sucrcssors. 

Tlie roguish eye of J 11 . ever ready to be delivered of 

a jest, almost invites a strangei to vie a repartee with it. 
But what insolent familiar durst have mated Tliomas 
Coventry ? — wiiosc person was a quadrate, his step massy 
and elephantine, his face square as the lion’s, his gait 
peremptory and path-keeping, indivertible from his way 
as a moving column, the scarecrow of his inferiors, the 
brow-beater of equals and superiors, who made a solitude 
10 of children wherever he came, for they fled his insufferable 
presence, as they would have shunned an Elisha bear. 
His growl was as thunder in their cars, whether lie spake 
to them in mirth or in rebuke, his invitatorj' notes being, 
indeed, of all, the most repulsive and horrid. Clouds of 
snuff, aggravating the natural terrors of his speech, broke 
from each majc-stic nostril, darkening the air. He took it, 
not by pinches, but a palmful at once, diving for it under 
the mighty flaps of his old-fashioned waistcoat pocket 
his waistcoat red and angiy. his coat dark rappee, tinctured 
:o by dye original, and by adjuncts, with buttons of obsolete 
gold. And so he paced the terrace. 

Bj' Ids side a milder form was sometimes to be seen-: 
the pensive gentility of Samuel Salt. Tlic}' were coevals, 
and had nothing but that and their bcnchership in common. 
In politics Salt was a whig, and Coventry a staunch tory. 
Many a sarcastic growl did the latter cast out — for Coventry 
had a rough spinous humour — at the political confederates 
of his associate, which rebounded from the gentle bosom 
of the latter like, cannon-balls from wool. You could not 
30 ruffle Samuel Salt. 

S. had the reputation of being a very clever man, and 
of e-xcdlent discernment in the chamber practice of the 
law. I suspect his knowledge did not amount to much. 
wTien a case of difficult disposition of money, testamentary 
or other\\nse, came before him. he ordinarily handed it over 
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with a few instructions to his man Lovel, who was a quick 
little fellow, and would despatch it out of hand by the 
light of natural understanding, of which he had an un- 
common share. It was incredible what repute for talents 
S. enjoyed by the mere trick of gravity. He was a shy 
man ; a child might pose him in a minute — indolent and 
procrastinating to the last degree. Yet men would give 
him credit for vast application in spite of- himself. He 
was riot to be trusted with himself with impunity. He 
never dressed for a dinner party but he forgot his sword — 10 
they wore swords then — or some other necessary part of 
his equipage. Lovel had his eye upon him on all these 
occasions, and ordinarily gave him his cue. If there was 
any thing which he could speak unseasonably, he was sure 
to do it. — He was to dine at a relative’s of the unfortunate 
Miss Blandy on the day of her execution ; — and L. who 
had a wary foresight of his probable hallucinations, before 
he set out, schooled him with great anxiety not in any 
possible manner to allude to her story that day. S. pro- 
mised faithfully to obscr\'e the injunction. He had not 20 
been .seated in the parlour, where the company was expect- 
ing the dinner summons, four minutes, when, a pause in 
the conversation ensuing, he got up, looke'd out of window, 
and pulling down his ruffles — an ordinary motion with him 
— observed, ‘ it -was a gloomy day,’ and added, ' Miss 
Blandy must be hanged by this time, I suppose.’ Instances 
of this sort were perpetual. Yet S. was thought by some 
of the greatest men of his time a fit person to be consulted, 
not alone in matters pertaining to the law, but in the 
ordinary niceties and embarrassments of conduct — from 30 
force of manner entirely. He never laughed. He had 
the same good fortune among the female world, — ^^vas 
a known toast with the ladies, and one or two are said 
to have died for love of him — I suppose, because he never 
trifled or talked gallantry with them, or paid them, indeed. 
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hardly common attentions. He had a fine face and person, 
but wanted, methought, the spirit that should have shown 
them off with advantage to the women. His eye lacked 

lustre. — Not so, thought Susan P : who. at the 

advanced age of si.\ty, was seen, in the cold ev'cning time, 

unaccompanied, wetting the pavement of B d Row, 

with tears that fell in drops which might be heard, because 
her friend had died that daj' — he, whom she had pursued 
with a hopeless passion for the last forty years — a passion, 
lo which years could not extinguish or abate ; nor the long 
resolved, yet gentlj' enforced, puttings off of unrelenting 
bachelorliood dissuade from its cherished purpose, llihl 

Susan P , thou hast now thy friend in heaven ! 

Thomas Coventrj’ was a cadet of the noble family of 
that name. He passed his youth in contracted circum- 
stances, which gave him carlj’ those parsimonious habits 
which in after-life never forsook him ; so that, rHth one 
windfall or another, about the time I knew him he was 
master of four or five hundred thousand pounds ; nor did 
20 he look, or walk, worth a moidorc less. He lived in a 
gloomy house opposite the pump in Serjeant 's-inn. Elect- 
street. J., tlie counsel, is doing self-imposed penance in it, 
for what reason I divine not, at this day. C. had an 
agreeable scat at North Cray, where he seldom spent above 
a day or two at a time in the summer ; but preferred, 
during the hot months, standing at his window in this 
damp, close, well-like mansion, to watch, as he did, ‘ the 
maids drawing water alt day long.’ 1 suspect he had his 
within-door reasons for the preference. Hie citrr/is d 
30 arma fitcrc. He might think his treasures more safe. His 
house had the aspect of a strong box. C. was a close 
hunks a hoarder rather than a miser — or, if a miser, none 
of the mad Elwcs breed, who have brought discredit upon 
a character, which cannot exist without certain admirable 
points of steadiness and unity of purpose. One may hate 
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a true miser, but cannot, I suspect, so easily despise him. 
By taking care of the pence, he is often enabled to part 
with the pounds, upon a scale that leaves us careless 
generous fellows halting at an immeasurable distance 
behind. C. gave away 30,000^. at once in his life-time to 
a blind charity. His house-keeping was severely looked 
after, but he kept the table of a gentleman. He would 
know who came in and who went out of his house, but his 
kitchen chimney was never suffered to freeze. 

Salt was his opposite in this, as in all — never knew what 10 
he was worth in the world ; and having but a competency 
for his rank, which his indolent habits were little calculated 
to improve, might have suffered severely if he had not 
had honest people about him. Lovel took care of every 
thing. He was at once his clerk, his good servant, his 
dresser, his friend, his ‘ flapper ’, his guide, stop-watch, 
auditor, treasurer. He did nothing without consulting 
Level, or failed in anything without expecting and fearing 
his admonishing. He put himself almost too much in his 
hands, had they not been the purest in the world. He 20 
rc.signcd his title almost to respect as a master, if L. could 
ever have forgotten for a moment that he was a servant. 

I knew this Lovel. He was a man of an incorrigible and 
losing honesty. A good fellow withal, and ‘ would strike '. 

In the cause of the oppressed he never considered in- 
equalities, or calculated the number of his opponents. 

He once wrested a sword out of the hand of a man of 
quality that had drawn upon him ; and pommelled him 
severely with the hilt of it. The swordsman had offered 
insult to a female — an occasion upon which no odds against 30 
him could have prevented the intcrfei’cnce of Lovel. He 
would stand ne.\t day bare-headed to the same person, 
modestly to e.vcusf his interference — for L. never forgot 
rank, where something better was not concerned. L. was 
the Hv’elicst little follow breathijig, had a face as gay as 

2J79-M n 
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and passions. A sort of melancholy grandeur invested him. 
From some inexplicable doom I fancied him obliged to go 
about in an eternal suit of mourning ; a captive — a stately 
being, let out of the Tower on Saturdays. Often have I 
wondered at the temerity of my father, who, in spite of 
an habitual general respect which we all in common mani- 
fested towards him, would venture now and then to stand 
up against him in some argument, touching their youtliful 
days. The houses of the ancient city of Lincoln arc divided 
to (as most of my readers know) between the dwellers on the 
hill, and in the vallej’. Tliis marked distinction formed an 
obvious division between the boys who lived above {liow- 
cver brought together in a common school) and the boys 
whose paternal residence was on the plain ; a sufficient 
cause of hostility in the code of these young Grotiuses. 
Jly father had been a leading Mountaineer ; and would still 
maintain the general superiority, in skill and hardihood, 
of the Above Boys (his own faction) o\’cr the Bdow Boys 
(so were they called), of which party his contemporary had 
20 been a chieftain. Many and bot were the skirmishes on 
this topic — the only one upon which the old gentleman 
was ever brought out — and bad blood bred ; even some- 
times almost to the recommencement (so I expected) of 
actual hostilities. But my father, who scorned to insist 
upon advantages, generally contrived to turn the conversa- 
tion upon some adroit by-commendation of the old Minster ; 
in the general preference of which, before all other cathedrals 
in the island, tlie dweller on the hill, and tlic plain-born, 
could meet on a conciliating level, and laj’ down their less 
30 important differences. Once only I saw the old gentleman 
really ruffled, and I remember with anguish the thought 
that came over me; ‘Perhaps he will never come here 
apn. He had been pressed to take another plate of 
the viand which I have already mentioned as the in- 
dispensable concomitant of his visits. He had refused. 
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with a resistance amounting to rigour — when my aunt, an 
old Lincolnian, but who had something of this, in common 
with my cousin Bridget, that she would sometimes press 
civility out of season — uttered the following memorable 
application — ‘ Do take another slice, Mr. Billet, for you 
do not get pudding every day.’ The old gentleman said 
nothing at the time — but he took occasion in the course 
of the evening, when some argument had intervened 
between them, to utter with an emphasis which chilled 
the company, and which chills me now as I write it — 10 
'Woman, you are superannuated.’ 'John Billet did not 
survive long, after the digesting of this affront ; but he 
survived long enough to assure me that peace was actually 
restored ! and, if I remember aright, another pudding was 
discreetly substituted in the place of that which had 
occasioned the offence. He died at the Mint (Anno 1781) 
where he had long held, what he accounted, a comfortable 
independence; and wth five pounds, fourteen shillings, 
and a penny, which were found in his escrutoire after his 
decease, left the world, blessing God that he had enough 20 
to bury him, and that he had never been obliged to any 
man for a sixpence. This was — a Poor Relation. 

Blakesmoor in H shire 

(Last Essays of Elia, 1833.) 

I DO not know a pleasure more affecting than to range a't 
will over the deserted apartments of some fine old family 
mansion. The traces of extinct grandeur admit of a better 
passion than envy : and contemplations on the great and 
good, whom we fancy in succession to have been its in- 
habitants, weave for us illusions, incompatible with the 
bustle of modern occupancy, and vanities of foolish present 
aristocracy. The same difference of feeling, I think, attends 3 ° 
us between entering an empty and a crowded church. 
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In the latter it is chance but some present human frailty 
an act of inattention on the part of some of the auditory 
or a trait of affectation, or worse, vain-glory, on that of the 
preacher — puts us by our best thoughts, disharmonising 
the place and the occasion. But would’st thou know the 
beauty of holiness ? — go alone on some week-day, borrowing 
the keys of good Master Sexton, traverse the cool aisles of 
some country church ; think of the piety that has kneeled 
there — the congregations, old and young, that have found 
10 consolation there — the meek pastor — the docile parishioner. 
With no disturbing emotions, no cross conflicting com- 
parisons, drink in the tranquillity of the place, till thou 
thyself become as fixed and motionless as the marble 
effigies that kneel and weep around thee. 

Journeying northward lately, I could not resist going 
some few miles out of my road to look upon the remains 
of an old great house with which I had been impressed 
in this way in infancy. I was apprised that the owner of 
it had lately pulled it down ; still I had a vague notion 
20 that it could not all have perished, that so much solidity 
with magnificence could not have been crushed all at once 
into the mere dust and rubbish which I found it. 

The work of ruin had proceeded with a swift hand indeed, 
and the demolition of a few’ weeks had reduced it to — an 
antiquity. 


I was astonished at the indistinction of everything. 
Where had stood the great gates ? mat bounded the 
court-yard ? Whereabout did the out-houses commence ? 
a few bricks only lay as representatives of that which was 
3 ° so stately and so spacious. 

shrink up his human victim at this rate. 
The burnt ashes of a man weigh more in their proportion. 

vnri brick-and-mortar knaves at their 

n the plucking of every pannel 

I -h uld have felt the varlets at my heart. I should have 
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cried out to them to spare a plank at least out of the 
cheerful store-room, in whose hot window-seat I used to 
sit and read Cowley, with the grass-plat before, and the 
hum and flappings of that one solitary wasp that ever 
haunted it about me — it is in mine ears now, as oft as 
summer returns ; or a pannel of the yellow room. 

WTiy, every plank and pannel of that house for me had 
magic in it. The tapestried bed-rooms — ^tapestry so much 
better than painting — not adorning merely, but peopling 
the wainscots — at which childhood ever and anon would 10 
steal a look, shifting its coverlid (replaced as quickly) to 
exercise its tender courage in a momentary eye-encounter 
with those stem bright visages, staring reciprocally — all 
Ovid on the walls, in colours vivider than his descriptions. 
Actffion in mid sprout, with the unappeasable prudery of 
Diana ; and the still more provoking, and almost culinary 
coolness of Dan Phoebus, eel-fashion, deliberately dive.sting 
of Marsyas. 

Then, that haunted room — ^in which old Mrs. Battle 
died — whereinto I have crept, but always in the day-time, zo 
with a passion of fear ; and a sneaking curiosity, terror- 
tainted, to hold communication with the past. — How shall 
they build it up again P . 

It was an old deserted place, yet not so long deserted but 
that traces of the splendour of past inmates were everywhere 
apparent.* Its furniture was still standing — even to the 
tarnished gilt leather battledores, and crumbling feathers of 
shuttlecocks in the nursery, which told that children had 
once played there. But I was a lonely child, and had the 
range of every apartment, knew every nook and corner, 30 
wondered and worshipped everywhere. 

The solitude of childhood is not so much the mother of 
thought, as it is the feeder of love, and silence, and admira- 
tion. So strange a passion for the place possessed me in 
those years, that, though there lay — I shame to say how 
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few roods distant from the mansion — half hid by trees, 
what I judged some romantic lake, such was the Spell 
which bound me to the house, and such my carefulness not 
to pass its strict and proper precincts, that the idle waters 
lay unexplored for me ; and not till late in life, curiosity 
prevailing over elder devotion, I found, to my astonishment, 
a pretty brawling brook had been the Lacus Incognitus 
of my infancj’. Variegated views, extensive prospects 
and those at no great distance from the house — I was told 
10 of such — what were the}’ to me, being out of the boundaries 
of my Eden ? — So far from a wish to roam, I would have 
drawn, methought, still closer -the fences of my chosen 
prison ; and have been hemmed in by a yet securer cincture 
of those excluding garden walls. I conld have exclaimed 
with that garden-loving poet — 

Bind me, ye woodbines, in your ’twines, 

Curl me about, ye gadding ^•ines ; 

And oh so close your circles lace, 

That I may never leave this place ; 

20 BuL lest your fetters prove too weak. 

Ere I your silken bondage break. 

Do you, O brambles, chain me too. 

And, courteous briars, nail me through ! 

I was here as in a lonely temple. Snug firesides — the 
low-built roof — parlours ten feet by ten — frugal boards, 
and all the homeliness of home — these were the condition 
of my birth — the wholesome soil which I was planted in. 
Yet, without impeachment to their tenderest lessons, I 
am not sorry to have had glances of something beyond ; 
30 and to have taken, if but a peep, in childhood, at the 
contrasting accidents of a great fortune. 

To have the feeling of gentility, it is not necessar}' to 
have been born gentle. The pride of ancestrj' may be had 
on cheaper terms than to be obliged to an importunate 
race of ancestors ; and the coatless antiquar}' in his nn- 
emblazoned cell, revolving the long line of a Mowbray’s 
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or Dc Cliflord’s pedigree, at those 
warm himself into as gay a vanity as those rvho do inherit 
them. The claims of birth are ideal merely, and what 
herald shall go about to strip me of an idea ? Is it trenchan 
to their swords ? can it be hacked off as a spur can ? or 

torn away like a tarnished garter ? 

\Vliat, else, were the families of the great to us . what 
pleasure should we take in their tedious genealogies, or 
their capitulatory brass monuments? I^Tiat to us the 
uninterrupted current of their bloods, if our own did not lo 
answer within as to a cognate and correspondent eleva- 


tion ? 

Or wherefore, else, 0 tattered and diminished ’Scutcheon 
that hung upon the time-worn walls of thy princelj^ stairs, 
Blakesmoor! have I in childhood so oft stood poring 
upon thy mystic characters — ^thy emblematic supporters, 
with their prophetic ‘ Resurgam ’ — ^till, every dreg of 
peasantry purging off, I received into myself Very Gentility? 
Tliou wort first in my morning eyes ; and of nights, hast 
detained my steps from bedwards, till it was but a step 2 
from gazing at thee to dreaming on thee. 

This is the only true gentry by adoption ; the veritable 
change of blood, and, not, as empirics have fabled, by 
transfusion. 


Mdio it was by dying that had earned the splendid trophy, 
I know not, 1 inquired not ; but its fading rags, and colours 
cobweb-stained, told that its subject was of two centuries 
back. 


And what if my ancestor at that date was some Damoetas 
--feeding flocks, not his own, upon the hills of .Lincoln— 
did I in less earnest vindicate to myself the family trappings 
0 this oncc_ proud /Egon ?-repaying by a backward 
imph the insults he might possibly have heaped in his 
ht«.-trae upon my poor pastoral progenitor. 

U d were presumption so lo speculate, the present owner. 
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of the mansion had least reason to complain. They had long 
forsaken the old house of their fathers for a newer trifle ; 
and I was left to appropriate to myself what images I 
could pick up, to raise my fancj', or to soothe my vanity. 

I was the true descendant of those old W s ; and not 

the present family of that name, who had fled the old waste 
places. 

Mine was that gallery of good old family portraits, which 
as I have gone over, giving them in fancy mj' own family 
10 name, one — and then another — would seem to smile, 
reaching forward from the canvas, to recognise the new 
relationship ; while the rest looked grave, as it seemed, 
at the vacancy in their dwelling, and thoughts of fled 
posterity. 

That Beauty with the cool blue pastoral drapery, and 
a lamb — that hung next the great bay window — w’ith 

the bright j'ellow H shire hair, and eye of watchet blue 

— so like my Alice ! — I am persuaded she was a true Elia, 
— ^^lildred Elia, I take it. 


20 Jline too, Bl.\kesmoor, was thy noble Marble Hall, with 
its mosaic pavements, and its Twelve Ciesars— stately 
busts in marble — ranged round : of whose countenances, 
young reader of faces as I was, the frowning beauty of 
Nero, I remember, had most of my wonder ; but the mild 
Galba had my love. There they' stood in the coldness of 
death, yet freshness of immortality. 

Mine too, thy lofty Justice Hall, with its one chair of 
authority, high-backed and wickered, once the terror of 
uckless poadier, or self-forgetful maiden— so common since, 
30 that bats have roosted in it. 


? — thy costly fruit-garden, with its 
ampler pleasure-garden, 
flowfr not house in triple terraces, with 

ther^ save that a speck here and 

c, sa% ed from the elements, bespake their pristine state 
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to have been gilt and glittering; the verdant quarters 
backwarder still ; and, stretching still beyond, in old for- 
mality, thy firry wilderness, the haunt of the squirrel, 
and the day-long murmuring woodpigeon, with that 
antique image in the centre, God or Goddess I Avist not ; 
but child of Athens or old Rome paid never a sincerer 
worship to Pan or to Sylvanus in their groves, than I to 
that fragmental mystery. 

Was it for this, that I kissed my childish hands too 
fervently in your idol worship, walks and windings of 10 
Blakesmoor ! for this, or what sin of mine, has the 
plough passed over your pleasant places ? I sometimes 
think that as men, when they die, do not die all, so of 
their extinguished habitations there may be a hope — a germ 
to be revivified. 


His First Play 

(From 'My Fir.st Play’ : Elia, 1823.) 

At the north end of Cross-court there yet stands a 
portal, of some architectural pretensions, though reduced 
to humble use, serving at present for an entrance to a 
printing-office. This old door-way, if you are young, 
reader, you may not know was the identical pit entrance 20 
to Old Drury — Garrick’s Drury — all of it tliat is left. 

I never pass it mthout shaking some forty years from off 
my shoulders, recurring to the evening when I passed 
through it to see my first flay. The afternoon had been 
wet, and the condition of our going (the elder folks and 
myself) was, that the rain should cease. With what a beat- 
ing heart did I watch from the window the puddles, from 
the stillness of which I was taught to prognosticate the 
desired cessation ! I seem to remember the last spurt, 
and the glee with which I ran to announce it. 

We went with orders, which my godfather F. had 
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sent us. He kept the oil shop (now Davies’s) at the corner 
of Featherstonc-building, in Holborn. h . was a tall grave 
person, lofty in speech, and had pretensions above his 
rank. He associated in those days with John Palmer, 
the comedian, whose gait and bearing he seemed to copy , 
if John (which is quite as likely) did not rather borrow 
somewhat of his manner from my godfather. He was 
also known to, and visited by, Sheridan. It was to his 
house in Holborn that young Brinsley’ brought his wife 
10 on her elopement with him from a boarding-school at 
Bath — the beautiful Maria Linley. My parents were 
present (over a quadrille table) when he arrived in the 
evening with his harmonious charge. — From cither of 
these connexions it may’ be inferred that my godfather 
could command an order for the then Drury-lane theatre 
at pleasure — and, indeed, a pretty liberal issue of those 
cheap billets, in Brinsley’s autograph, I have heard him 
say was the sole remuneration which he had received lor 
many year’s nightly illumination of the orchestra and 
20 various avenues of that theatre — and he was content it 
should be so. The honour of Sheridan’s familiarity — or 
supposed familiarity— was better to my godfather than 
money'. 

F. was the most gentlemanly of oilmen ; grandiloquent, 
yet courteous. His delivery’ of the commonest matters 
of fact W’as Ciceronian. He had tw’o Latin w’ords almost 


constantly in his mouth (how odd sounds Latin from an 
oilman s lips 1 ), which my’ better knowledge since has 
enabled me to correct. In strict pronunciation they 
0° should have been sounded vice versa — but in those y’oung 
years they impressed me with more awe than they would 
now o, read aright from Seneca or Varro — in his ow’n 
pecu pronunciation, monosyllabically’ elaborated, or 
ng icizc , mto sonietliing like verse verse. By an imposing 
manner, and the help of these distorted syllables, he climbed 
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(but tliat was little) to tlie highest parochial honours which 
St. Andrew’s has to bestow. 

He is dead — and thus muclr I thought due to his memory, 
both for my first orders (little wondrous talismans ! — 
slight keys, and insignificant to outward sight, but opening 
to me more than Arabian paradises !) and moreover, that 
by his testamentary beneficence I came into possession 
of the only landed property which I could ever call 
my own — situate near the roadway village of pleasant 
Puckeridge, in Hertfordshire. \\Tien I journeyed down lo 
to take possession, and planted foot on my own ground, 
the stately habits of the donor descended upon me, and 
I strode (shall I confess the vanit}? ?) with larger paces 
over my allotment of three quarters of an acre, with its 
commodious mansion in the midst, with the feeling of an 
English freeholder that all betwixt sky and centre was my 
own. The estate has passed into more prudent hands, 
and nothing but an agrarian can restore it. 

In those days were pit orders. Beshrew the uncom- 
fortable manager who abolished them ! — mth one of these 20 
we went. I remember the waiting at the door — not that 
which is left — ^but between that and an inner door in 
shelter — 0 when shall I be such an expectant again ! — 
with the cry of nonpareils, an indispensable play-house 
accompaniment in those da)'s. As near as I can recollect, 
the fashionable pronunciation of the theatrical fruiteresses 
then was, ‘ Chase some oranges, chase some numparels, 
chase a bill of the play ; ’ — chase pro chuse. But when 
we got in, and I beheld the green curtain that veiled a 
heaven to my imagination, which was soon to be disclosed 30 

tlie breathless anticipations I endured ! I had seen 

something like it in tlie plate prefixed to Troilus and 
Cressida, in Rowe’s Shakspeare — the tent scene with 
Diomede — and a sight of that plate can always bring back 
in a measure the feeling of that evening. — The boxes at that 
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time, full of well-{lrc 5 ‘^'(i women of qualitt’, projected o%tr 
the pit : and the pilaster? reaching down were adorned 
with a glistering suhstaTicc (I know not what) tinder glass 
(as it seemed), resembling — a homely fancy — but I judged 
it to be sugar-candt' — yet, to m\’ raised imagination, 
divested of its homelier qu.iHtics, it apiwared a glorified 
candy ! — Tlie orchestra lights at length arose, those ‘ fair 
Auroras ! ' Once the bell sounded. It was to ring out 
yet once again— and, incapable of the anticipation, I 
lo reposed my shut eyes in a sort of resignation upon the 
maternal lap. It rang the second time. The curtain 
drew up — I was not past six years old — and the play was 
.\rtaxcrxcs ! 

I had dabbled a little in the Lmivor.sal History' — the 
ancient part of it — and here was the court of Persia. It 


was being admitted to a sight of the past. I took no 
proper interest in the action going on, for I understood 
not its import — but I heard the word Darius, and I was 
in the midst of Daniel. All feeling was absorbed in xdsion. 
-o Gorgeous vests, gardens, jialaccs, princesses, passed before 
me. 1 knew not players. I was in Pcrscpolis for the 
time; and the burning idol of their devotion almost 


con\ erted me into a worshipper. I was awe-struck, and 
believed those significations to be something more than 
elemental fires. It was all enchantment and a dream. 
No such pleasure has since \-isitcd me but in dreams. — 
Harlequin’s ln^-asion lollowcd ; where. I remember, the 
transformation of the magistrates into reverend beldams 

-r, of grave historic justice, and the 

ai or ca^jing his own head to be as sober a verity as the 
legend of St. Denvs. 
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Christ's Hospital 

THE BLUE-COAT BOY 
(From Recollections of Christ’s Hospital, 1S13.) 

The Christ’s Hospital or Blue-coat boy, has a distinctive 
character of his own, as far removed from the abject quali- 
ties of a common charity-boy as it is from the disgusting 
forwardness of a lad brought up at some other of the public 
schools. There is pride in it, accumulated from the circum- 
stances which I have described as differencing him from 
the former ; and there is a restraining modesty, from a sense 
of obligation and dependence, which must ever keep his 
deportment from assimilating to that of the latter. His very 
garb, as it is antique and venerable, feeds his self-respect ; to 
as it is a badge of dependence, it restrains the natural 
petulance of that age from breaking out into overt-acts of 
insolence. This produces silence and a reserve before 
strangers, yet not that cowardly shyness which boys mewed 
up at home will feel ; he Avill speak up when spoken to, 
but the stranger must begin the conversation wth him. 
Within his bounds he is all fire and pla)' ; but in the streets 
he steals along with all the self-concentration of a young 
monk. He is never known to mix with other boys, they 
are a sort of laity to him. All this proceeds, I have no 20 
doubt, from the continual consciousness which he carries 
about him of the difference of his dress from that of the 
rest of the world ; with a modest jealousy over himself, 
lest, by over-hastily mixing with common and secular play- 
fellows, he should commit the dignity of his cloth. . . . 

In affectionate recollections of the place where he was 
bred up, in hearty recognitions of old schoolfellows met 
wth again after the lapse of years, or in foreign countries, 
the Christ's Hospital boy yields to none ; I might almost 
say, he goes beyond most other boys. The very compass 30 
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and magnitude of tlic school, its thousand hearings, the 
space it takes up in the imagination beyond the ordinaiy 
schools, impresses a remembrance, accompanied with an 
elevation of mind, that atteiuLs him through life. It ri too 
big, too aflecting an object, to pass away cjuickU’ from his 
mind. The Christ’s Hospital boy’s friends at school are 
commonly his intimates through life. For me, I do not 
know whether a constitutional imbecilit}' doc.s not incline 
me too obstinately to cling to the remembrances of child- 
lo hood ; in an inverted ratio to the usual sentiments of 
mankind, nothing that I have been engaged in since seems 
of any value or importance, compared to the colours which 
imagination gave to everything then. I belong to no body 
corporate such as I then made a part of. . . . 

The time would fail me if I were to attempt to enumerate 
all those circumstances, some pleasant, some attended with 
some pain, which, seen through the mist of distance, come 
sweetly softened to the memorj-. But I must crave leave 
to remember our transcending superiority in those in- 
20 vigorating sports, leap-frog, and basting the bear ; our 
delightful e.xcursions in the summer holidays to the New 
River, near Newington, where, like otters, we would live 
the long day in the water, never caring for dressing ourselves 
when we had once stripped ; our savoun,- meals afterwards, 
when we came home almost famished with staving out all 
day without our dinners j our visits at other times to the 
Tower, wiicre, bj' antient privilege, we had free access to 
all the curiosities ; our solemn processions through the 
Citj- at Easter, with the Lord Maj-or’s largess of buns, wine, 
30 and a shilling, with the festive questions and civil pleasan- 
tries of the dispensing Alderman, wiiich were more to us 
than all the rest of the banquet ; our statclv suppings in 
public, where the well-lighted hall, and the 'confluence of 
well-dressed company who came to sec us. made the whole 
look more like a concert or assembly, than a scene of a plain 
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bread and cheese collation ; the annual orations upon 
St. Matthew’s day, in which the senior scholar, before he had 
done, seldom failed to reckon up, among those who had 
done honour to our school by being educated in it, the 
names of those accomplished critics and Greek scholars, 
Joshua Barnes and Jeremiah Markland (I marvel they left 
out Camden while they were about it). Let me have leave 
to remember our hymns and anthems, and well-toned organ ; 
the doleful tune of the burial anthem chanted in the solemn 
cloisters, upon the seldom-occurring funeral of some school- 10 
fellow ; the festivities at Christmas;’ when the richest of 
us would club our stock to have a gaudy day, sitting round 
the fire, replenished to the height with logs, and the penni- 
less, and he that could contribute nothing, partook in all the 
mirth, and in some of the substantialities of the feasting ; 
the carol sung by night at that time of the year, which when 
a young boy, I have so often lain awake to hear from seven 
(the hour of going to bed) till ten, when it was sung by the 
older boys and monitors, and have listened to it, in their 
rude chanting, till I have been transported in fancy to the 20 
fields of Bethlehem, and the song which was sung at that 
season by angels’ voices to the shepherds. 

UPPER AND LOWER SCHOOL 

(From ' Christ’s Hospital Five and Thirty Years Ago ' : Elia, 1823.) 

The Upper and the Lower Grammar Schools were held 
in the same room ; and an imaginary line only divided 
their bounds. Their character was as different as that 
of the inhabitants on the two sides of the Pyrenees., The 
Rev. James Boyer was the Upper Master ; but the Rev. 
'Matthew Field presided over that portion of the apartment, 
of which I had the good fortune to be a member. We lived 

life as careless as birds. We talked and did just what 3 ° 
We pleased, and nobody molested us. We carried an 

2179.14 F 
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^ ^^'iiniar, for fonii ; but, for any trouble 
vcrhc '’’’S'lt take two years in getting tlirough the 

InH 1 another two in forgetting all that w 

fort n7"1 ^vas now and then the 

1 lirncii ^ ^ s-D'ing a lesson, but if jfou had not learned it, 
\\“is tli,^ shoulders (just enough to disturb a fiy} 

in triiti Field never used the rod ; and 

holding Sreit good val!- 

■o like an emi t . "t If looked in his hands rather 

emblem to* ^ instrument of authority ; and an 
tan th;t H A "-as a good eaw 

set any great "con'^^^ "or perhaps 

time, nf r-„„ onsideration upon the value of juvenile 

away whole davsTom^ 
difference to us— i,o h 'f^’■ 

short time he staid toV“* Pr''’ate room to retire to, the 
Our mirth and ,*,r,rL sound of oiu" noisa 

O'V... Wi hwiZ hi' M ” '•"■ W' ■’“'i »' »"' 

» Romo • ih“ ' f 5'’’°''*“ <« ■ iMolont Grocco or h.ogWv 

lire A*.;“mro( '“''S" “”"8 

Fortunate Blue Coat Rm Boyle— the 

- turn for mechanTc or s^rrn 

sun-dials of paper ■ or iv " operations ; making little 
called cat-cradlcs • or parentheses, 

end of a tin pine - or cf dance upon the 

laudable game ‘ French and^^lf im! 'military over that 
such devices to oass; mr a hundred other 

with the agreeable— a<; time— mi.\ing the useful 
30 Rousseau and John Locke'i^ 

Matthew Field hpio j ^nckle to have seen us. 

W'ho affect to mix in eon i ° modest diidnes 

and the C/irLS! Senile, nan. the 

ingredient is general! v foim.r'l the first 

in the composition He « predominating dose 

on. He was engaged in gay parties, or ndth 
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his courtly bow at some episcopal levee, when he should 
have been attending upon us. He had for many years 
the classical charge of a hundred children, during the four 
or five first j'ears of their education ; and his very highest 
form seldom proceeded further than two or three of tlie 
introductory fables of Phaidrus. How things were suffered 
to go on thus, I cannot guess. Boyer, who was the proper 
person to have remedied these abuses, always affected, 
perhaps felt, a delicacy in interfering in a province not 
strictly his own. I have not been without my suspicions, 10 
that he ryas not altogether displeased at the contrast wc 
presented to his end of the school. We were a sort of 
Helots to his jmung Spartans. He would sometimes, with 
ironic deference, send to bon’ow a rod of the Under Master, 
and then, with Sardonic grin, obsciA'e to one of his upper 
boys, ' how neat and fresh the twigs looked. ’ inuie his 
pale students were battering their brains over Xenophon 
and Plato, with a silence as deep as that enjoined by the 
Samite, wc were enjoying ourselves at our ease in our little 
Goshen. We saw' a little into the secrets of his discipline, 20 
and the prospect did but the more reconcile us to our lot. 
His thunders rolled innocuous for us ; his storms came near, 
but never touched us ; contrary to Gideon’s miracle, while 
all around were drenched, our fleece w'as dry. His boj-s 
turned out the better scholars ; w’c, I suspect, have the 
advantage in temper. His* pupils cannot speak of him 
without something of terror allaj'ing their gratitude ; the 
remembrance of Field comes back with all the soothing 
images of indolence, and summer slumbers, and w'ork like 
play, and innocent idleness, and Elysian exemptions, and 30 
life itself a ‘ playing holiday ’. 


F 2 
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EARLY MANHOOD (1796-1803) 

A Family Tragedy 

(To Coleridge, Sept. 27, 1796) 

My dearest friend, , 

Mliite, or some of my friends, or the public papers, 
by this time may have informed you of the terrible calami- 
ties that have fallen on our family. I will only give j-ou the 
outlines : — Mj' poor dear, dearest sister, in a fit of insanity, 
has been tlie death of her owm mother. I was at hand only 
time enough to snatch the knife out of her grasp. She is at 
present in a madliouse, from whence I fear she must be 
moved to an hospital. God has presen-cd tome my senses, 

10 I eat, and drink, and sleep, and have my judgment, I be- 
lieve, very sound. Mj' poor father was slightly wounded, 
and I am left to take care of him and my aunt. Mr. Norns, 
of the Blue-coat School, has been very very kind to us, and 
we have no other friend ; but, thank God, I am very' calm 
and composed, and able to do the best that remains to do. 
Write as religious a letter as possible, but no mention of what 
is gone and done with. With me ' the former things are 
passed away,’ and I have sometliing more to do than to feel. 

God Almighty have us all in His keeping. 

=0 C. L.\MB. 

Mention nothing of poetry’. . I have destroyed every ves- 
tige of past vanities of that kind. 

On his Sister's Illness 

(To Coleridge. Oct. 1-. 1-96.) 

M.\ry continues serene and cheerful. I have not bv mb 
a little letter she wTote to me ; for, though I cec her almost 
every’ day. yet we delight to write to one another for we can 

scarce see each other but in company with some of theneople 

of the house. I have not the letter by me. hut will quote 
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from memory what she wTote in it ; 'I have no bad terrify- 
ing dreams. At midnight, when I happen to awake, the 
nurse sleeping by the side of me, with the noise of the poor 
mad people around me, I have no fear. The spirit of mj^ 
mother seems to descend and smile upon me, and bid 
me live to enjoy the life and reason which the Almighty 
has given me. I shall see her again in heaven ; she vail then 
understand me better. My grandmother, too, \rill under- 
stand me better, and \vill then say no more, as she used to 
do, “ Polly, what are those poor crazy moythered brains of 10 
yours thinking of always ? ” ’ Poor Mary ! . . . I rvill, 
some daj', as I promised, enlarge to you upon my sister's 
excellences ; it will seem like exaggeration, but I will do it. 

Loneliness 

(To Coleridge, Dec. 10, 1796.) 

Publish your Burns when and how you like, it adll be new 
to me, — ^my memory of it is very confused, and tainted with 
unpleasant associations. Burns was the god of my idolatry, 
as Bowles of yours. I am jealous of your fraternizing with 
Bowies, when I think you relish him more than Burns, or 
my old favourite, Cowper. But you concDiate matters when 
you talk of the ‘ divine chit-chat ’ of the latter ; by the 20 
expression, I see you thoroughly relish him. I love Mrs. 
Coleridge for her excuses an hundred fold more dearty, than 
if she heaped ‘line upon line,’ out Hannah-ing HannahMore ; 
and had rather hear you sing ‘ Did a very little baby ’ by 
your family fire-side, than listen to you, when you were 
repeating one of Bowies' sw’eetest sonnets, in your sw'eet 
manner, while we tw'O w'ere indulging S3nnpatliy, a solitary 
luxury, by the fire-side at the Salutation. Yet have I no 
higher ideas of heaven. Your company was one ‘ cordial 
in this melancholy' vale ’ — the remembrance of it is a bless- 3 ° 
ing partly, and partly a curse. Mlien I can abstract myself 
from things present, I can enjoy it with a freshness of relish; 
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but it more constantlj' operates to an unfavourable com 
parison witli the uninteresting converse 1 al\va}’S and ony 
can partake in. Not a soul loves Bowles here ; scarce one 
has heard of Burns ; few but laugh at me for reading mj 
Testament, — they talk a language I understand not, I con 
ceal sentiments that would be a puzzle to them. I (mn o \ 
converse with you by letter, and with the dead in dieir 
books. M5' sister, indeed, is all I can wish in a companion , 
but our spirits are alike poorly, our reading and knowledge 
ro from the sdf-same sources ; our communication with the 
scenes of the world alike narrow ; never having kept separate 
company, or anj' ‘ company ’ together — never ha\’ing reau 
separate books, and few books together — what knowledge 
have we to convey to each other ? In our little range ol 
duties and connections, how few sentiments can take place, 
vithout friends, with few books, with a taste for religion, 
rather than a strong religious habit ! We need some support, 
some leading-strings to cheer and direct us. 

The Old Familiar Faces 

(January, 170S.) 

I HAVE had playmates, I have had companions. 

In my days of childhood, in my joyful school-days. 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

I ha\ e been laughing, X have been carousing. 

Drinking late, sitting late, vXth my bosom cronies. 

All, all are gone, the old familiar "faces. 

1 loved a love once, fairest among women ; 

Closed are her doors on me, I must not see her 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

10 I have a friend, a kinder friend has no man • 

Like an ingratc, I left my friend abruptly - ’ 
lAift him, to muse on the old familiar faces 
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Ghost-like, I paced round the haunts of my childhood. 
Earth seemed a desart I was bound to traverse. 

Seeking to find the old familiar faces. 

Friend of my bosom, thou more than a brother, 

Wliy wert not thou born in my father’s dwelling ? 

So might we talk of the old familiar faces — 

How some they have died, and some they have left me, 
And some are taken from me ; all are departed ; 20 

All, all are gone, the old familiar faces. 

Hester 

(February, 1803.) 

When maidens such as Hester die. 

Their place ye may not well supply. 

Though ye among a thousand try. 

With vain endeavour. 

A month or more hath she been dead. 

Yet cannot I by force be led 
To think upon the wormy bed. 

And her together. 

A springy motion in her gait, 

A rising step, did indicate 
Of pride and joy no common rate. 

That flush'd her spirit. 

I know not by what name beside 
I shall it call : — if ’twas not pride. 

It was a joy to that allied, 

She did inherit. 

Her parents held the Quaker rule,- 
Mdiich doth the human feeling cool. 

But she was train’d in Nature’s school. 

Nature had blest her. 


20 
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A waking eye, a prj'ing mind, 

A heart that stirs, is liard to bind, 

A hawk’s keen sight j'e cannot blind. 
Ye could not Hester. 

My sprightly neighbour, gone before 
To that unknown and silent shore. 
Shall we not meet, as heretofore. 
Some summer morning, 

MLen from thy cheerful eyes a ray 
Hath struck a bliss upon the daj', 
A bliss that would not go away, 

A sweet fore-warning ? 


LONDON AND THE LAKES (1S01-2) 
On an Invitation to the Lakes 

(To ^Yords^vorib, J.an. 30, 1801.) 

I ocfGffr before tbfs to repb’ed fo your %’Cty kivU 
invitation into Cumberland. With j'ou and your sister I 
could gang any where ; but I am afraid whctlier I shall ever 
be able to afford so desperate a journey. Separate from the 
pleasure of your compan3^ I don’t now care if I never see 
a mountain in my life, I have passed all my daj'sln London 
until I have formed as man}- and intense local attachments, 
as any of you mountaineers can have done with dead nature. 
The lighted shops of the Strand and Fleet-street, the in- 
10 numerable trades, tradesmen, and customers, coaches, 
waggons, playhouses ; all the bustle and nickedness round 
about Covent Garden ; the watchmen, drunken scenes, 
rattles life awake, if you awake, at all hours of the night ; 
tire impossibility of being dull in Fleet-street ; the crowds”, 
the ver}' dirt and mud, the sun shining upon hom,es and 
pavements, the print-shops, the old bookstalls, parsons 
cheapening books, coffee-houses, steams of soups from 
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kitchens, the pantomimes — London itself a pantomime 
and a masquerade — all these things work themselves into 
my mind, and feed me without a power of satiating me. 
The wonder of these sights impels me into night- walks 
about her crowded streets, and I often shed tears in the 
motley Strand from fulness of joy at so much life. All 
these emotions must be strange to you ; so are your 
rural emotions to me. But consider, what must I have 
been doing all my life, not to have lent great portions of my 
heart with usury to such scenes ? 'lo 

My attachments' are all local, purely local — I have no 
passion (or have had none since I was in love, and then it 
was the spurious engendering of poetry and books,) to groves 
and valleys. The rooms where I was born, the furniture 
which has been before my eyes all my life, a book-case which 
has followed me about like a faithful dog (only exceeding 
him in knowledge,) wherever I have moved, — old chairs, 
old tables, streets, squares, where I have sunned myself, my 
old school, — these are my mistresses — ^have I not enough, 
without your mountains ? I do not envy you. I should pity 20 
you, did I not know that the mind will make friends of any 
thing. Your sun, and moon, and skies, and hills, and lakes, 
affect me no more, or scarce!}^ come to me in more venerable 
characters, than as a gilded room with tapestry and tapers, 
where I might live with handsome visible objects. I con- 
sider the clouds above me but as a roof beautifully painted, 
but unable to satisfy the mind ; and at last, like the pictures 
of the apartment of a connoisseur, unable to afford him any 
longer a pleasure. So fading upon me, from disuse, have 
been the beauties of Nature, as they have been confinedly 30 
called : so ever fresh, and green, and warm are all the inven- 
tions of men, and assemblies of men in this great citjn I 
should certainly have laughed with dear Joanna. 

Give my kindest love, and my sister^s, to D. and yowrscif. 
And a kiss from me to little Barbara Lewthwaite. C. L. 

Thank you for liking my play ! 
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Rciurn to the Temple 

(To ITiotiiai MinniriK. I>l-nt,iry, 

I am going to chango niy lodgint:';, having rcrcivfd a 
liint tliat it wonUl he agrcvahlc, at mir LadyN neat fra^t- 
I liave part!\' fixed upon nio>t deli-ctabh- rooin>, which !0 ‘ 
mit (when you s-tund a tip-toe) <iver the Thame?, and S'arre> 
Ihll' : at the u]>per end of King’? Bench walks, in th* 
Temple, 'nicre 1 shall have all the privacy of a house with- 
out the encumbrance, and shall be .able to lock niv frient^ 
ovit as often as 1 ilesjrc to hold free converse with my in'" 
mortal mind, for my present lodgings resemble a ministers 
JO kvee, I have so increased iny acquaintance (a? they call end 
since 1 resided in town. Like the country moiLse, that had 
tasted a little of urbane manners, I long to be nibbling my 
own cheese by my dear self, without mouse-traps and time- 
traps. By my now plan, I shall bo as airy, tip four pairs of 
stairs, as in the country ; and in a garden, in the midst of 
that enchanting, more than Mahometan paradi.se, London, 
whose dirtiest drab-frequented alley, and her lowest bowing 
tradesman. I would not exchange for Skiddaw, Holvcllyn. 
James, Walter, and the parson into the bargain. O I her 
20 lamps of a night ! her ridj goldsmiths, print-shops, toy- 
shops, mercers, liardwarcmen, pastry-cooks ! St, Paul's 
church-yard, the Strand-! Exeter Change I Charing Cross, 
with the man upon a black horse ! These are thy gods, 0 
London ! An’t you mightily moped on the bariks of the 
Cam ? Had you not better come and set up licrc ? You 
can’t think what a difference. All the streets and pavements 
arc pure gold, I warrant you. At least, 1 know an akhymy 
that turns her mud into that metal, —a mind that loves to be 
at home in crowds. 

30 T'is half-past twelve o’clock, and all sober people ought 
to be a-bed. . . . 

C. Lamb (as you, may guess). 
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The Londoner 

(Tirst {niblisliwj, I'chniary, iSoi.) 

To ihc T.flitor of the Reflector. 

Mn. Rf.fuxtor, — I was born under the shadow of 
St. Dinistan’s stcejde, just where the conflu.v of the eastern 
and western inhabitants of this twofold city ineel and juslle 
in friendly opjiosition at Temple-bar. Tlie same day which 
gave me to the world, saw London happy in the celebration 
of her great annual feast . This I cannot help looking upon 
as a lively omen of the future groat good will which I was 
destined to bear toward the cit\’, resembling in kind that 
solicitude which every Chief ^fagistrate is supposed to feci 
for whatever concerns her interests and well being. Indeed to 
1 consider mj'sclf in some sort a speculative Lord Mayor of 
London : for though circumstances unhappily preclude me 
from the hope of ever arriving at the dignity of a gold chain 
and Spiral Sermon, yet thus much will I say of myself in 
truth that Whittington with his Cat (just emblem of 
\'igilance and a furred gown) never went beyond me in 
affection, which 1 bc.ar to the citizens. 

I was born, as yovi have lieanl, iti a crowd. Tliis has 
begot in mg an entire affection for that way of life, amount- 
ing to an almost insurmountable aversion from solitude io 
and rural scenes. This aversion was never interrupted or 
suspended, except for a few years in the younger part of 
my life, during a period in which I had set mj' affections 
upon a charming young woman. Every man while the 
passion is upon him, is for a time at least addicted to groves 
and meadows and ])urling streams. During this short 
period of my existence, 1 contracted just f.amiliaritj' enough 
with rural objects to understand tolerably well ever after 
the -poets, when they declaim in such passionate terms in 
favor of a country life. 30 
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■ ” I have no ht'sitatico 

in c c nnng, that a mo!) of liappy fan’s crowding tip at the 
pi toor of Drurydanc T!ti-atrc. just at tlie hour of six, 
nu tin thoii^^and siiici-rer plt*astirt\^, than 1 could vvcr 
rcccn c rotn al! the flocks of silly sheep that ever whitriud 
tlie plains of Arcadia or Epsom Downs. 

P^^on for crowds is no where feasted so fnll as in 
t ^ for melancholy. 

10 to hvno'rt ^ a "u f ant naturally inclined 

ills nft London it vanishc.s, like all other 
home ^ n weariness or distaste at 

im Strand, and fed 

Rvmnatliies'^)- fi^'''7'’ my cheek forinnttcrablc 

site never fails i * '""“'‘^'Lnons monng picture, which 

others from London, which give distaste to 

Sion SslZ r nie endless sticccs- 

- perpetual gauds 

;::Soc; 

LiLtWs "Wifred tntdes- 

hut for homage— do not n “”d things which exist 

I P-eive"nltVng\r 

refined, discover nlo^T, - ' *1^' " other men. more 

London, because it has 'been the very smoke of 

my \ision. I see grand nrinr i "'“-f familiar to 

dirty ring which encompasscs^t^o"^ 

0 ° and pnnciples of no less ctema! ,•,,.*•“"’-^‘’‘*‘'*"‘5 "ith fists, 
a pickpocket. The salutare astL'!!*^'^ detection of • 
c-xecution is surveyed, convin«s me'"'^"^ 
a hundred volumes of abstract nnl't forcibly titan 

instinct of man in all ages has kaned’ f ""'''crsal 
government. ®d to order and good 
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Thn" ai5 tirl t4 ('XiTActin^ nioraliiy from tlu* rojnmoiirhl 
!nii4«n''«f n Smvn Tifi*, i^nttaim il I'y tin* simi' nvl^j)At)n<‘t5 
alchymy. %ntl) whii'h iln- *4 Ardm, in a hfaiitifi)! 

cvamtry, 

Foinni Jonritv*'- in l>m>k^ in Uir nsnning brooks, 

F'-nnojis in stoju-s, an4 giKHl in tvrry iluim. 

Wln rt- has spl. m hor fo*Kl but in hombni ' IJumonr. 
Ii)t< r<st. Ctiriosiiv, sack at Ikt incasnrch'.ss breasts withont 
a is'^'ibihty of bt inu sati.itt'4. Xtirsul amid h< i nms/', In r 
rro'ivds, 5). 1 bolovtd smoki', nbat Ji.wc 1 been donij,* all my lo 
life, if I have not Imu ont my Jirart v.it!» iwuy to siirh 
set'in'' i 

I am. Sir, your faithful s. rvant, 

A Loni3on!:u. 


The Lambs /« the Lahes 

tl'o llurrs.v? S^y.l Ji, iS-i; ) 

My dear Ma.nniiip, — Since the date of my last lett<T, I 
liave Iveen a traveller. A Mront; doire ired me of \ jsiiiiig 
reirinie restioii'. My first imptiFe w.is tu go and see Ikaris. 
h w.as a trivial objiTuion to my aspiring mind, that I did not 
nmler'tand a word of the language, since I certainly intend 
some time of my life to ?ee F,aris, and n-qually certainly jo 
intend never to learn tlie language ; tlierefoie that coulil lie 
no objection. Mov.ever, I am very glad I did not go, hu- 
c.au<f you had left Paris (1 sec) before I could have set out. 

I believe, Stoddart promising to go with me another yi-ar, 
prevented that plan. My nc.\t .scheme (for to my re.stles.s 
ambitious mind London was become a bed of thorns) w.is to 
vi.sit the far-f.inied peak in Derbyshire, whf'ie the Devil .sits, 
they say, without hrcerlies. 77iA niy purer mind rejected 
as indelicate. And my final resolve was, n lour to the Iak{>s. 

I set out with Mary to Ktiswick, without giving Coleridge. 30 
any notice, for, my time being precious, did not admit of it. 
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He received us witli all the hospitality in the world, and gave 
up his time to show us all the wonders of tlie countr}'. He 
dw ells upon a small hill by the side of Keswick, in a comfort- 
able house, quite enveloped on all sides by a net of moun- 
tains . great floundering bears and monsters the}' seem’d, 
all couchant and asleep. We got in in the evening, travelling 
in a post chaise from Penrith, in the midst of a gorgeous 
sunshine, which transmuted all the mountains into colours, 
purple, &C. &c. e thought we had got into faiiy' land. 

"ent off (and it never came again ; while we 
sta}'ed we had no more fine sunsets) ; and we entered Cole- 
ndge s comfortable study just in the dusk, when the moim- 
ams were all dark with clouds upon their heads. Such an 
impression I never received from objects of sight before, nor 

nw ^ again. Glorious creatures, fine 

e ows, 'iddaw, &c. I never shall forget ye, how vc 
y about that night, like an intrenchment ? gone to bed, 
seen but promising that ve were to be 

Itud. wV a blazing fire in his 

fashioned ^ ill-shaped room, with an old 

- aX‘; 

house we tarried one dav a'n^ ' ho^pItable, at whose 

Wordsworths were gone to Sli? V" 

30 London, and past much time with ® “* 

■i orkshire to be married. So we ‘ ^ 

mere. Ambleside, Ulswater (where^'eVirrk 
place at the other end of Ulswater • T - and a 

which we traveUed on a verv sultrv’ 

We Have 
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and I have waded up the bed of Lodore: In fine, I have 
satisfied ni3'’self, that there is such a thing as that which 
tourists call romantic, which I very much suspected before : 
they make such a spluttermg about it, and toss their splen- 
did epithets around them, till they give as dim a light as at 
four o’clock next morning the lamps do after an illumination. 
Mary u^as excessively tired, when she got about half way up 
Skiddaw, but we came to a cold rill (than which nothing can 
be imagined more cold, running over cold stones), and with 
the reinforcement of a draught of cold water, she surmounted to 
it most manfully. 0, its fine black head, and the bleak air 
atop of it, with a prospect of mountains all about and about, 
making jmu giddy ; and then Scotland afar off, and the 
border countries so famous in song and ballad ! It was a 
day that \vill stand out, like a mountain, I am sure, in my life. 
But I am returned (I have now been come home near three 
weeks — I was a month out), and you cannot conceive the 
degradation I felt at first, from being accustomed to wander 
free as air among mountains, and bathe in rivers without 
being controul'd by any one, to come home and toork. I felt 20 
very little. I had been dreaming I was a ver}^ great man. 
But that is going off, and I find I shall conform in time to 
that state of life to which it has pleased God to call me. 
Besides, after all. Fleet Street and the Strand are better 
places to live in for good and all than amidst Skiddaw. Still, 

I turn back to those great places where I wandered about, 
participating in their greatness. After all, I could not live 
in Skiddaw. I could spend a year, two, three years among 
them, but I must have a prospect of seeing Fleet Street at 
the end of that time, or I should mope and pine away, 1 30 
know. Still, Skiddaw is a fine creature. 
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THE THEATRE AND DRAMATIC 
CRITICISMS (from 1802) 

The General Lover and the Fores! life 

(Vroin y.'Ai! II'ii.'J. 1/ A ’J ritf^rih . A' I ii, i'C. J. (S'"*-) 

Str W’alhr. Fit* uiion it. 

All men arc laFe, I think. Thc,<hitc' ol lovv 
Is o\U, pxpin'd, its stories all grown stale, 

0 ’oq)ast. forgotten, like an antique tale 
Of Hero and Iwaiider. 

Simoit. I have known some men that arc too general- 
contemplative for the narrow passion. 1 am in some sort 
a genera! lover. 

Margaret. In the name of the boy God, who play* 

10 hood-mati-blind with the Mu'cs, and cares not whom he 
catches ; what is it you love ? 

Simon. Simply, all thing.s that live, 

From the crook'd worm to man’s imperial fonn, 

And God-resembling likeness. The poor fly. 

That makes short holyday in the sun beam. 

And dies by some child’s hand. The feeble bird 
With little wings, yet greatly venturous 
In the upper sky. The fish in th’ other element. 

That knows no touch of eloquence. \Miat else ? 

20 Yon tall and elegant stag. 

Who paints a dancing shadow of his horns 
In the water, where he drinks. 

Margaret. I myself love all these things, yet so as with 
a difference for example, some animals better tlian 
others, some men rather than other men ; the nightingale 
before the cuckoo, the swift and graceful palfrey before the 
slow and asinine mule. Your humour goes to confound all 
qualities. 

Wliat sports do you use in the forest ? 
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Simon. Not many ; some few, as thus ; — 30 

To see the sun to bed, and to arise. 

Like some hot amourist with glowing eyes. 

Bursting the lazy bands of sleep that bound him. 

With all his fires and travelling glories round him. 

Sometimes the moon on soft night clouds to rest. 

Like beauty nestling in a young man’s breast. 

And all the winking stars, her handmaids, keep 
Admiring silence, while those lovers sleep. 

Sometimes outstretcht, in very idleness. 

Nought doing, saying little, thinking less, 40 

To view the leaves, thin dancers upon air, 

Go eddying round ; and small birds, how they fare. 

When mother Autumn fills their beaks wth corn, 

Filch’d from the careless Amalthea’s horn ; 

And how the woods benies and worms provide 
Without their pains, when earth has nought beside 
To answer their small wants. 

To view the graceful deer come tripping by. 

Then stop, and gaze, then turn, they know not why. 

Like bashful younkers in society. 50 

To mark the structure of a plant or tree. 

And all fair things of earth, how fair they be. 

Margaret (smiling). And, aften.vards them paint in 
simile. 

On Stage Morality 

(From Specimens of EnsUsh Dramalic Poets who lived, about the time 
of Shahspeare, 1808.) 

A PURITANICAL obtuseness of sentiment, a stupid infantile 
goodness, is creeping among us, instead of the vigorous 
passions, and virtues clad in flesh and blood, with which 
the old dramatists present us. Those noble and liberal 
casuists could discern in the differences, the quarrels, the 
animosities of men, a beauty and truth of moral feeling 
21 79.1.1 G 
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no IchS than in the everlastingly inculratul thitieS of fe- 
giveiu;^^ and atoncrnont. Wth ns. all hypocntica! 
meekness. \ rcconciliation-sctnc, be the occasion never » 
absurd, never fails of nj)piause. Our audiences come to 
the theatre to be complimented on their goodness. 

On ihe Representaiion of Poverty on the Siagr 

(Fron\ Spscttr.ffi'', } 

The old play- miters arc distinguished by an honc~t 
boldness of exhibition, they shew every thing without being 
ashamed. If a reverse in fortune is to be e.vhibited, thej 
fairly bring u> to the prison-grate and the alms-baskct- 
10 A poor man on our stage is ahvaj’s a gentleman, he may 
be known by a peculiar neatness of apparel, and by wearing 
black. Our delicacy in fact forbids the dramatizing 
distress at all. It is never shown in its essential properties ; 
it appears but as the adjunct of some virtue, as something 
which is to be relieved, from the approbation of which relief 
the spectators are to dcriv=e a certain sootliing of self-rcferrtd 
satisfaction. We turn away from tlie real essences of things 
to hunt after their relative shadows, moral duties; whereas, 
if the truth of things were fairly represented, the relative 
:o duties might be safely trusted to themselves, and moral 
philosophy lose the name of a science. 


On the Witches 


Macoet/j 


(From SpfCitnens, iSoS.) 

Though some resemblance may be traced between t 

incantations in this pi 
piiddleton s The II i W;]. wluch is supposed to have preced 
It tto coincidence mil not detract much from the orimnal 
of Shakspeare. H.s mtches arc distinguished fr^m 1 
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witches of Middleton by essential differences. These arc 
creatures to whom man or woman, plotting some dire 
mischief, might resort for occasional consultation. Those 
originate deeds of blood, and begin bad impulses to men. 
From the moment that their eyes first meet witli Macbeth’s, 
he is spell-bound. That meeting sways his destiny. He can 
never break the fascination. These witches can hurt the 
body, those have power over the soul. Hecate in ^[iddtcton 
has a son, a "low buffoon : the hags of Shakspeare have 
neither child of their own, nor seem to be descended from 10 
any parent. Tlrey arc foul anomalies, of whom we know 
not whence thej' arc sprung, nor whether they have begin- 
ning or ending. As they arc without human passions, so 
they seem to be without human relations. The}' come 
with thunder and lightning, and vanish to airy music. 
This is all we know of them. Except Hecate, they have 
no names; which heightens their mysteriousness. The 
names, and some of the properties, which the other author 
has given to his hags, excite smiles. The Weird Sisters 
arc serious things. Their presence cannot co-exist with 20 
mirth. 

On the Tragedies of Shakspeare, considered with 
reference to their fitness for Stage Representation 

(First printed in The licflector, Oct. -Dec. 181 1.) 

Taking a turn the other day in the Abbey, I was struck 
with the affected attitude of a figure, which I do not remem- 
ber to have seen before, and which upon examination 
proved to be a whole-length of the celebrated Mr. Garrick. 
Though I would not go so far with some good catholics 
abroad as to shut players altogether out of consecrated 
ground, yet I owm I was not a little scandalized at the 
introduction of theatrical airs and gestures into a place 
set apart to remind us of the saddest realities. Going 30 

G 2 
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iiraror, 1 fitiind "mvcrilttil iiiidt-r !hii hatl'^oEi figutv tU 
follinvini; litn-' ; 

To paint inir Nature by divine roinmand, 

Her manic jiendl in hw KErwintt Iiand, _ 

A Shaksivare ruic- ; ih'-n, to cxfiand hi' inrne 
Wifle o'er tiii'^ breathine worl'l, a Garrick crniie- 
'niouKh .'-unk in deatJi the forms tlic ]V)et drew, 

Ttic Actor’s p'niU' liade tiicni breathe anew ; 

Though, like the bard himM-lf, in night they lav. 
m Immortal G.rrricV; call'd them hack to d.ay ; 

And till Eternity with powi-r sublime 
Shall mark the mortal hour of hoar)' Time, 
Shakspeare and Ga.rrick like twin-stars shall shine, 

■And earth irr.tdiate v.ith a beam divine. 

It would he an in'iill to my riaders' tinden'landin.gs to 
attempt anj' thing like a critieism on this f.irnigo of falw 
thoughts and nonsense. But tin* retleetion it led mo into 
was a kind of wonder, how, from the day of the actor here 
celebrated to our own, it should have hivn the fashion to 
JO compliment every ]>erformer in his turn that has li,ad the 
luck to please the town in any of the great charactors of 
Shakspeare, with the notion of possessing a Miitr.-/ cengeniid 
irit/i the poet's : how people 'hould come thus nnarcount- 
ably to confound the power of originating poetical images 
and conceptions with the faculty of being able to read or 
recite the same when put into words ; ‘ or what connection 
that absolute mastery over the heart and soul of man, which 
a grc.al dramatic poet possesses, has with those low tricks 
upon the eye and ear, which a player by observing a few 


> It is obscrsMblc thnt wc f.sU into this contusion onle in d’loe.alic 
recitations. W'e never dream tleil ttie t.enUem.ui svtio reads laicrcUus 
in public rvitli Rrc.alappl.ausc, is therefore a groat poet and philo- 
sopher; nor do sve find that Tom Davie.,, the Ixiok-sollcr, uho is 
recorder to have recited ttie Paradise Lost better than anv man in 
England in bis day (though 1 cannot help thinking thcre'.nust bo 
some mistake in this tradition), rvas therefore, bv his intimate friends, 
set npon a level With Milton. 
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general effects, which some common passion, as grief, 
anger, &c. usually has upon the gestures and exterior, can 
so easily comijass. To know the internal workings and 
movements of a great mind, of an Othello or a Hamlet for 
instance, the when and the av/zy'and the hovj far they should 
be moved ; to what pitch a passion is becoming ; to give 
the reins and to pull in the curb exactly at the moment 
when the drawing in or the slackening is most graceful ; 
seems to demand a reach of intellect of a vastly different 
extent from that which is employed upon the bare imitation 10 
of the signs of these passions in the countenance or gesture, 
which signs are usually observed to be most lively and 
emphatic in the weaker sort of minds, and which signs can 
after all but indicate some passion, as I said before, anger, 
or grief, generall}^ ; but of the motives and grounds of the 
passion, wherein it differs from the same passion in low 
and vulgar natures, of these the actor elm give no more idea 
by his face or gesture than the eye (without a metaphor) 
can speak, or the muscles utter intelligible sounds. But 
such is the instantaneous nature of the impressions which 20 
we take in at the eye and ear at a playhouse, compared with 
the slow apprehension oftentimes of the understanding in 
reading, that we are apt not only to sink the play-writer in 
the consideration which we pay to the actor, but even to 
identify in our mind in a perverse manner, the actor with 
the character which he represents. It is difficult for a 
frequent playgoer to disembarrass the idea of Hamlet from 
the person and voice of Mr. K. We speak of Lady Macbeth, 
while we arc in reality thinking of Mrs. S. Nor is this 
confusion incidental alone to unlettered persons who, not 30 
possessing the advantage of reading, are necessarily depen- 
dent upon the stage-player for all the pleasure which they 
can receive from the drama, and to whom the very idea of 
what an author is cannot be made comprehensible without 
some pain and perplexity of mind : the error is one from 
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which pur¥on^ otherwise iKit mc-mly h-tten^d, fmdit atac-l 
impossible to extricate thentselvt-'. 

Never let me he mi ungrateful as to forpet the \cr\ h!?i. 
degree of satisfaction whicli 1 received ^o!TlC jears hacK 
from seeing for the first time a tragedy of Shakspeare per- 
formed, in which tlu'se two great performers sustained th" 
principal parts. It scented to i-mbody and realize concep 
tions which had hitherto assumed no distinct shape. But 
dearly do we pay alt our life after for this juvenile plcastirc, 
lo this sense of distinctness. When the novelty is past, we 
find to our cost that instead of realizing an idea, we hate 
only materiali7.ed and brought <lown a fine vision to tlw 
standard of flesh and blood. We have let go a dream, ia 
quest of an unattainable substance. 

How cruelly this operates upon the mind, to have its free 
conceptions thus cranipt and pressed down to the nicasnrt- 
of a strait-lacing actuality, may bo judged from that 
delightful sensation of freshne.ss, with which we turn to 
those plays of Shakspcarc which have escaped being 
20 performed, and to those pa.ssagcs in the acting plays of tlie 
same writer which havehappilj-bcen left out in performance. 
How far the vert’ custom of hearing auv thing spoiili^, 
withers and blows upon a fine passage, may be seen in those 
speedics from Henry the Fifth, &c. which are current in 
the mouths of school-boj-s from their being to be found in 
Enfield Speakers, and such kind of books. I confess m5'self 
utterly unable to appreciate that celebrated soliloquv in 
Hamlet, beginning ‘ To be or not to be or to tell whether 
it be good, bad, or indifferent, it has been so handled and 
30 pawed about by declamatory boys and men, and tom so 
inlmmancly from its lidng place and principle of continuitv 
in the play, till it is become to me a perfect dead member ' 
It may seem a parado.x, but 1 cannot help being of opinion 
that the plays of Shakspeare arc less calculated for per- 
formance on a stage, than those of almost any other 
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dramatist whatever. Their distinguished excellence is a 
reason that thej? should be so. There is so much in them, 
which comes not under the province of acting, with which 
eye, and tone, and gesture, have nothing to do, . . . 

The character of Hamlet is perhaps that by which, since, 
the days of Betterton, a succession of popular performers 
have had ‘the greatest ambition to distinguish themselves. 
The length of the part maj' be one of their reasons. But 
for the character itself, we find it in a play, and therefore 
we judge it a fit subject of dramatic representation. The 10 
play itself abounds in maxims and reflexions beyond any 
other, and therefore we consider it as a proper vehicle for 
conveying moral instruction. But Hamlet himself — what 
does he suffer meanwhile by being dragged forth as a public 
schoolmaster, to give lectures to the crowd ! nine 

parts in ten of what Hamlet docs, are transactions between 
himself and his moral sense, they arc the effusions of his 
solitary musings, which he retires to holes and corners and 
the most sequestered parts of the palace to pour forth ; or 
rather, they are the silent meditations with which his bosom 20 
is bursting, reduced to words-iox the sake of the reader, who 
must else remain ignorant of what is passing there. These 
profound sorrows, these light-and-noise-abhorring rumina- 
tions, which the tongue scarce dares utter to deaf walls and 
chambers, how can they be represented by a gesticulating 
actor, who comes and mouths them out before an audience, 
making four hundred people his confidants at once ? I say 
not that it is the fault of the actor so to do ; he must pro- 
nounce them ore rotunda, he must accompany them with his 
eye, he must insinuate them into his auditory by some trick 30 
of eye, tone, or gesture, or he fails. He must be thinking 
all the while of his appearance, because he knows that all the 
while the spectators are judging of it. And this is the way 
to represent the shy, negligent, retiring Hamlet. 

It is true that there is no other mode of conveying a vast 
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quantity of thought and feeling to a great portion of the 
audience, wlio otherwise would never earn it for themselves 
by reading, and the intellectual acquisition g.ained this way 
may, for aught I know, be inestimable ; but I am not 
arguing that Hamlet should not be acted, but how much 


Hamlet is made another thing by being acted. . . . 

So to see Lear acted, — to see an old man tottering about 
the stage with a walking-stick, turned out of doors by his 
daughters in a rainy night, has nothing in it but what is 
10 painful and disgusting. We want to take him into shelter 
and relieve him. Tliat is all the feeling which the acting 
of Lear ever produced in me. But the Lear of Shakspcarc 
cannot be acted. The contemptible m.achincry by which 
they mimic the storm which he goes out in, is not more 
inadequate to rcpre-'cnt the horrors of the real elements, 
than any actor can be to represent Lear : they might more 
easily propose to personate the Satan of Jlilton upon a stage, 
or one of Michael Angelo’s terrible figures. Tlie greatness 
of Lear is not in corporal dimension, but in intellectual : the 
20 e.\plosions of his passion arc terrible as a volcano ; thev 


are storms turning up and disclosing to the bottom that sea, 
his mind, with all its vast riches. It is his mind which is 
ai are. Tliis case of flesh and blood seems too insigni- 
icantto e thought on, even as he himself neglects it. On 
le s age we see nothing but corporal infirmities and weak- 
n^s the impotence of rage ; while we read it, we sec not 
bv a'pri '™nre car, we are in his mind, we arc sustained 

Sirmf i ‘ daughter and 

-o aSv aberrations of his reason, we discover 

' the ordinary purpL^erof hfc We"*",!’ 
wind blows where it listetli at 

and abuses of mankind n “ corruptions 

with that sublime identificaBon 07^ 
heavens ihemselves w’hen • i.- ^bat of the 

in his reproaches to them for 
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conniving at the injustice of his children, he reminds them 
that ‘ thc3' themselves are old What gesture shall ve 
appropriate to this ? Mdiat has the voice or the eye to do 
with such things ? But the plaj' is beyond all art, as the 
tamperings with it shew : it is too hard and stony ; it must 
have love-scenes, and a happy ending. It is not enough 
that Cordelia is a daughter, she must shine as a lover too. 
Tate has put his hook in the nostrils of this Le\aathan, for 
Garrick and his followers, the shouTnen of the scene, to 
draw the mighty beast about more easilj’. A happy ending ! 10 
— as if the living martyrdom that Lear had gone through, — 
the flajung of his feelings alive, did not make a fair dismissal 
from the stage of life the only decorous thing for him. If 
he is to live and be happy after, if he could sustain this 
world’s burden after, whj' all this pudder and preparation, — 
why torment us uath all this unnecessary sympathy ? As if 
the childish pleasure of getting his gilt robes and sceptre 
again could tempt him to act over again his misused station, 

— as if at his years, and with his experience, anj' thing was 
left but to die. 

Lear is essentially impossible to be represented on a stage. 

Prologue to Coleridge's Tragedy of ‘ Remorse ’ 

(1813) 

There are, I am told, who sharply criticise 
Our modern theatres’ unwieldly size. 

We players shall scarce plead guiltj' to that charge, 

MTro think a house can never be too large ; 

Griev’d when a rant, that 's worth a nation’s ear. 

Shakes some prescrib’d Lyceum's petty sphere ; 

And pleased to mark the grin from space to space 
Spread epidemic o’er a town's broad face. — 

0 might old Betterton or Booth return 
To view our structures from their silent urn. 


10 
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Could Quin come slulking Irom Elysian glades, 

Or Garrick got a day-rule troni the shades 
WHierc now, jjcrhaps, in inirlli which Spirits approve, 
He imitates the ways of men above, 

And apes the actions of our upper coast, 

As in liis days of flesh he pla}’’d the ghost : 

How might they bless our ampler scope to please, 
And hate their own old shrunk up audiences. 

Their houses yet were palaces to those, 

Wfliich Ben and Fletcher for their triumphs chose. 
Shakespeare, who wish’d a kingdom for a stage, 

Like giant pent in disproportion 'd cage. 

Mourn’d his contracted strengths and crippled rage. 
He who could tame his vast ambition down 
To please some scatter’d gleanings of a town. 

And, if some hundred auditors supplied 
Their meagre meed of claps, was satisfied. 

How had ho felt, when that dread curse of Lear s 
Had burst tremendous on a thousand cars. 

While deep-struck wonder from applauding bands 
Return’d the tribute of as many hands ! 

Rude were his guests ; he never made his bow 
To such an audience as salutes us now. 

He lack’d the balm of labor, female praise. 

Few ladies in his time frequented plays. 

Or came to see a youth with awkward art 
And shrill sharp pipe burlesque the woman’s part. 
The very use, since so essential grown. 

Of painted scenes, was to his stage unknown. 

The air-blest castle, round whose wholesome crest 
Tire martlet, guest of summer, chose her nest— 
The forest walks of Arden’s fair domain. 

Where Jaques fed his solitary vein. 

No pencil’s aid as yet had dared supply. 

Seen only by the intellectual eye. 
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Those scenic helps, denied to Shakespeare’s page, 

Our author owes to a more liberal age. 

Nor pomp nor circumstance are wanting here ; 

’Tis for himself alone that he must fear. 

Yet shall remembrance cherish the just pride, 50 

That (be the laurel granted or denied) 

He first essay’d in this distinguish’d fane. 

Severer muses and a tragic strain. 

On Bcnsley's Malvolio 

(From the Essay ‘ On Some of the Old Actors ’ ; Eh'n, 1823.) 

Of all the actors who flourished in my time — a melan- 
choly phrase if taken aright, reader — Bensley had most of 
the swell of soul, was greatest in the delivery of heroic 
conceptions, the emotions consequent upon the present- 
ment of a great idea to the fancy. He had the true poetical 
enthusiasm — the rarest faculty among players. None that 
I remember possessed even a portion of that fine madness 
which he threw out in Hotspur’s famous rant about glory, 
or the transports of the Venetian incendiary at the vision 
of the fired city. His voice had the dissonance, and at 10 
times the inspiring effect of the trumpet. His gait was 
uncouth and stiff, but no way embarrassed by affectation ; 
and the thorough-bred gentleman was uppermost in every 
movement. He seized the moment of passion with the 
greatest truth ; like a faithful dock, never striking before 
the time ; never anticipating or leading you to anticipate. 

He was totally destitute of trick and artifice. He seemed 
come upon the stage to do the poet’s message simply, and 
he did it with as genuine fidelity as the nuncios in Homer 
deliver the errands of the gods. Heiet the passion or the 20 
sentiment do its own work without prop or bolstering. He 
would have scorned to mountebank it ; and betrayed none 
of that cleverness which is the bane of serious acting. For 
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this reason, his lago was the only iTKlurable one whicli 
1 rcmoinber to have seen. K« spectator from his action 
could divine more of his artifice than Othello was siipj«>sed 
to do. His rontessions in soliloquy alone pul you in 
possession of the mystery. There were no b\'-intimatioaf 
to make the audience fancy ilieir own discentmeut so tnuck 
greater than that of the Moor — who commonly stands like a 
great helpless mark set up for mine Ancient, and a quantity 
of barren spectators, to shoot their holts at. The lago of 
10 Bcnslcy did not go to work so grossly. There w.rs a 
triumphant tone about the character, natural to a general 


consciousness of power ; but none of that jietly vanity 
whicli chuckles and cannot contain itself tijKin any Utile 
successful stroke of its knavery— as is common with your 
small \illains. and green probationers in nn.<chicf. It did 
not clap or crow before’ its time. It was not a man setting 
his wits at a child, and winking all the while at otlicr 
children wiio arc mightily pleased at being let into tlie 
secret ; but a consummate tillain entrapping a noble nattue 
’t'to toils, against wiiicli no discernment Avas available, 


wiicre the manner Avas as fathomless as the purpose sccnicd 
dark, and Avithout inoliA-e. Tlie part of Malvolio, in the 
Twelfth Night, was performed by Bcnslcy, A\ith a richness 
and a dignitj’, of wiiich {to judge from some recent castings 
of that diaractcr) the A’ciy tradition must be Avorn out front 
the stage.^ No manager in those daj’s Avould liaA'C drcanietl 
of giving it to Mr. Baddclcy, or Mr, Parsons ; Avhen Bensley 
AA-as occasionally absent from tlie theatre, John Kemble 
thought it no derogation to succeed to the part. Malvolio 
30 IS not ^sentially ludicrous. He becomes comic but by 
accident. He is cold, austere, repelling ; but dignified, con- 
en , an , or wharappears, rather of an oA’er-siretchcd 
1 describes him as a sort of Puritan ; and 

our chain with honour in one of 

our old round-head families, in the serrice of a Lambert, 
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or a Lady Fairfax. But his morality and his manners are 
misplaced in Illyria. He is opposed to the proper leviiies 
of the piece, and falls in the unequal contest. Still his 
pride, or his gravity, (call it which you will) is inherent, 
and native to the man, not mock or affected, which latter 
only are the fit objects to excite laughter. His quality is 
at the best unlovely, but neither buffoon nor contemptible. 
His bearing is lofty, a little above his station, but probably 
not much above his deserts. We see no reason why he 
should not have been brave, honourable, accomplished. His lo 
careless committal of the ring to the ground (which he was 
commissioned to restore to Cesario), bespeaks a generosity 
of birth and feeling.^ His dialect on all occasions is that 
of a gentleman, and a man of education. We must not 
confound him with the eternal old, low steward of comedy. 

He is master of the household to a great Princess ; a dignity 
probably conferred upon him for other respects than age or 
length of service.® Olivia, at the first indication of his 
supposed madness, declares that she ‘ would not have him 
miscarry for half of her dowry ’. Does this look as if the 20 
character was meant to appear little or.insignificant ? Once, 
indeed, she accuses him to Iris face — of what ? — of being ‘sick 
of self-love ’, — but mth a gentleness and considerateness 

* Viola. She took the ring from me ; I’ll none of it. 

Mai. Come, Sir, you peevishly threw it to her ; and her will is, it 
should be so returned. If it be worth stooping for, there it lies in your 
eye ; if not, be it his that finds it. 

' Mrs. Inchbald seems to have fallen into the common mistake of 
the character in some sensible observations, othenvise, upon this 
Comedy. ‘ It might be asked ’, she says, 'whether this credulous 
steward was much deceived in imputing" a degraded taste, in the 
sentiments of love, to his fair lady Olivia, as she actually did fall 
in love with a domestic ; and one, who, from his e.vtreme j'outh, 
■was perhaps a greater reproach to her discretion, than had she cast 
a tender regard upon her old and faithful servant.’ But where 
does she gather the fact of his age ? Neither Maria nor Fabian 
ever cast that rei:roach upon him. 
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which could not liave been, if ?he had not thought 
that this particular infirmity shaded some \nrtucs. His 
rebuke to the knight, and his sottish revellers, is sensible 
and spirited ; and when we take into consideration the 
unprotected condition of his mistress, and the strict regard 
uith which her state of real or dissembled mourning would 
draw the eyes of the world upon her house-affairs, 'lalvolio 
might feel the honour of the family in some sort in his 
keeping ; as it appears not that 01 i\-ia had any more 
lo brothers, or kinsmen, to look to it — for Sir Toby had 
dropped all such nice respects at the buttery hatch. That 
Malvolio was meant to be represented as possessing estim- 
able qualities, the expression of the Duke in his anxiety to 
have him reconciled, almost infers. ‘ Pursue him, and 
entreat him to a jxjace.’ Even in his abused state of chains 
and darkness, a sort of greatness seems never to desert him. 
He argues highly and well with the supposed Sir Topas, and 
philosophises gallantly upon his straw.* Tliere must have 
been some shadow of worth about the man ; he must have 
20 been something more than a mere vapour — a thing of straw, 
or Jack in oflSce — before Fabian and Maria could have 
\entured sending him upon a courting-errand to Olivia. 

ere w as some consonancj' (as he would say) in the under- 
taking, or the jest would have been too bold even for that 
house of misrule. 


Bensley, accordingly-, tlirew over the part an air e 
Span^h lofuness. He looked, spake, and moved like a 
old Castilian. He was starch, spruce, opinionated, bu 

■oS wo^r ^ upon a sens 

It was bi" "It in it bevond the coxcomt 

J^Tolir" be sure that i 

* C/otr.i 4. “ taken down, bn 

-Ma!. Tl,at the so“ p'thsgoras concerning wild fowl 

Clow,:. What tlnnfcest thof^fw™ 

•t W. I think nobly oTtVe ^on, ' 

. ' nd no ^\•ny approve of Iiis opinioi 
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you felt that it was upon an elevation. He was magnificent 
from the outset ; but when the decent sobrieties of the 
character began to give way, and the poison of self-love, 
in his conceit of the Countess’s affection, gradually to work, 
jmu would have thought that the hero of La Mancha in 
person stood before you. How he went smiling to himself ! 
with what ineffable carelessness would he twirl his gold 
chain ! Avhat a dream it was ! you were infected with the 
illusion, and did not wish that it should be removed ! you 
had no room for laughter ! if an unseasonable reflection of lo 
morality obtruded itself, it was a deep sense of the pitiable 
infirmity of man’s nature, that can lay him open to such 
frenzies — ^but in truth you rather admired than pitied the 
lunacy while it lasted — you felt that an hour of such mistake 
was worth an age with the eyes open. Who would not 
wish to live but for a day in the conceit of such a lady's 
love as Olivia ? M9iy, the Duke would have given his 
principality but for a quarter of a minute, sleeping or 
waking, to have been so deluded. The man seemed to 
tread upon air, to taste manna, to walk with his head in 20 
the clouds, to mate Hyperion. 0 ! shake not the castles 
of his pride — endure yet for a season, bright moments of 
confidence — ‘ stand still ye watches of the element,’ that 
Malvolio may be still in fancy fair Olivia’s lord — ^but fate 
and retribution say no — I hear the mischievous titter of 
Maria — ^the witty taunts of Sir Toby — the still more insup- 
portable triumph of the foolish knight — the counterfeit 
Sir Topas is unmasked — and ‘ thus the whirligig of time ’, 
as the true clown hath it, ' brings in his revenges.’ I confess 
that I never saw the catastrophe of this character, while 30 
Bensley played it, without a kind of tragic interest. 
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THE MIDDLE YEARS (1810-19) 
No. 4 Inner Temple Lane 

(To Manning. Januarj- i, iSio.) 

Dear Manning, — ^WTien I last ^vTote to you, I "’as in 
lodgings. I am now in chambers, No. 4, Inner-Temple Lane, 
where I should be happy to see you any evening. Bring any 
of your friends, the Mandarins, with you. I have two sitting 
rooms : I call them so par excellence, for you may stand, or 
loll, or lean, or try any posture in them, but they are best 
for sitting ; not squatting down Japanese fashion, but the 
more decorous mode which European usage has consecrated. 

I have two of these rooms on tlie third floor, and five sleep- 
10 ing, cooking, &c. rooms, on the fourth floor. In my best 
room is a choice collection of the works of Hogarth, an 
English painter of some humour. In my next best are 
shelves containing a small, but well -chosen library^ My 
best room commands a court, in which there are trees and. 
a pump, the water of which is excellent cold, with brandy, 
an not ^ ery insipid without. Here I hope to set up my rest, 
and not quit till Mr. Powell, the undertaker, gives me notice 
that 1 may have possession of my last lodging. He lets 

0 oi^j^s or single gentlemen. I sent you a parcel of books 
=0 y my last to give you some idea of the state of European 

literature. There comes uith this two volumes, done up 
^ letters, of minor poetrJ^ a sequel to * Mrs. Leicester; ’ 
t e b^t you may suppose mine ; the next best are mv coad- 

1 in guessing them out ; but 

vMe si in quantity of the 

leS'of one' If . " It is hard to 

niTote to finished his life when 

not mean his o^lliff ^ f 

30 which is going to prel TutS ^ ’ 

P -• ^ uthiU IS Doctor Tuthill. Icon- 
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tinue Mr. Lamb. I have published a little book for children 
on titles of honour ; and to give them some idea of the 
difference of rank and gradual rising, I have made a little 
scale, supposing myself to receive the following various 
accessions of dignity from the king, who is the fountain of 
honour — ^As at first, i. Mr. C. Lamb ; 2. C. Lamb, Esq. ; 

3. Sir C. Lamb, Bart. *, 4. Baron Lamb of Stamford ; ^ 

5. Viscount Lamb ; 6. Earl Lamb ; 7. Marquis Lamb ; 

8. Duke Lamb. It would look like quibbling to carry it on 
further, and especially as it is not necessary for children to 10 
go beyond the ordinary titles of sub-regal dignity in dur own 
country, otherwise I have sometimes in my dreams imagined 
myself still advancing, as 9th, King Lamb ; loth. Emperor 
Lamb ; nth. Pope Innocent, higher than which is nothing. 
Puns I have not made many, (nor punch much) since the 
date of my last ; one I cannot help relating. A constable 
in Salisbury Cathedral was telling me that eight people dined 
at the top of the spire of the cathedral, upon which I re- 
marked, that they must be very sharp set. But in general 
I cultivate the reasoning part of my mind more than the 20 
imaginative. I am stuffed out so wth eating turkey for 
dinner, and another turkey for supper yesterday (Turkey in 
Europe, and Turkey in Asia,) that I can’t jog on. It is New- 
year here. That is, it was New-year half-a-year back, when 
I was writing this. Nothing puzzles me more than time and 
space, and yet nothing puzzles me less, for I never think 
about them. . . . 

While I think of it, I have put three letters besides my 
own three into the India post for you, from your brother, 
sister, and some gentleman whose name I forget. Will they,. 30 
have they, did they come safe ? The distance you are at, 
cuts up tenses by the root. 

^ Where my family come from. I have chosen that if ever I should 
have my choice. 


2179.14 
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Home and Christendom 

(To Soiitlicy, May 6, 1815.) 

Dear Southey, — I have received from Longman a copy 
of Roderick, vith the author's compliments, for which 1 
much thank you. I don’t know where I shall put all t ic 
noble presents I have lately received in that way , t c 
Excursion. Wordsworth’s two last vols., and now Rodent , 
have come pouring in upon me like some irruption from 
Helicon. The story of the brave Maccabee was already, you 
may be sure,*familiar to me in all its parts. I have, since the 
recciptof your present, read it quite through again, andwit 
10 no diminished pleasure. I don’t know whether I ought to 
say that it has given me more pleasure than any of your 

long poems. . . . It reminds me of the delight I took in the 

first reading of the Joan of Arc. It is maturcr and better 
than that, though not better to me now than that was then. 
It suits me better than Madoc. I am at home in Spain and 
Christendom. I have a timid imagination, I am afraid, 
do not willingly admit of strange beliefs, or out-of-the-way 
creeds or places. I never read books of travels, at least not 
farther than Paris, or Rome. I can just endure Moors, he- 
20 cause of their connexion as foes with Christians ; but Ahy=' 
sinians, Ethiops, Esquimaux, Der\ises, and all that tribe, I 
hate. I believe I fear them in some manner. A Mahometan 
turban on the stage, though enveloping some well known 
face (Mr. Cook or ^Ir. Maddox, w'hom I see another day' good 
Christian and English waiters, inn-keepers, &c.), does not 
give me pleasure unalloyed. I am a Cliristian, Englishman, 
ondoner. Templar. God help me, when I come to put off 
ese snug relations, and to get abroad into the world to 
come ! I shall be like the crow on the sand, as Wordswortli 
3 SI, ut I won t think on it ; no need I hope yet. 
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Ou Prcscnis, and a Prospect of Leisure 

(To \Vonisworth, Atig. 9, 1815.) 

Our pancg>frist I thought had forgotten one of the objects 
of his youfliful adiniralion, but I was agrccabl3' removed 
from that scmple b\’ the laundress knocking at my door 
this morning, almost before I was up, with a jjrcsent of fruit 
from my young friend, &c. Tliero is something inexpressibly 
pleasant to me in these presents, be it fruit or fowl, or brawn, 
or vehal not. Books are a legitimate cause ^ acceptance. 

If presents be not the soul of friendship, undoubtedly they 
arc the most spiritual part of the bod\’ of that intercourse. 
There is too much narrowness of thinking in this point. The 10 
punctilio of acceptance, melhinks, is too confined and strait- 
laced. I tould be content to receive money, or clotlics, or 
a joint of meat from a friend. Wliy should he not send me 
a dinner as well as a dessert ? I would taste him in the 
beasts of the field, and through all creation. Therefore did 
the basket of fruit of the juvenile Talfourd not displease me ; 

, not that I have anj' tlioughts of bartering or reciprocating 
these things. To send him anj’^ thing in return. would be to 
reflect suspicion of merccnarincss upon what I know he 
meant a frce-vnll offering. Let him overcome me in bountj'. 20 
In this strife a generous nature loves to be overcome. . . . 

You uish me some of your leisure. I have a glimmering 
aspect, a chink-light of liberty before me, which, I pray God, 
prove not fallacious. ... If I do but get rid of auditing 
warehousekeepers’ accounts, and get no worse-harassing 
task in the place of it, what a lord of libertj' I shall be ! I 
shall dance, and skip, and make mouths at the invisible 
event, and pick the thorns out of my pillow, and throw ’em 
at rich men’s night-caps, and talk blank verse, hoity, toity, 
and sing — ‘A clerk I w'as in London gaj',’ ‘Ban, ban, Ca-30 
Caliban,’ like the emancipated monster, and go w'here I like, 

H 2 
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up this street or down that alley. Adieu, and pnty that ti 
may be my luck. 

Good be to vou all. 

C Lmu.;. 

.-1 Chrisimas Hoax 

(To ^it-innine, Dfc. 

Dean old friend and ab^ntce, — Diis is Christmas-div 
1815 with us ; what it may he wth you 1 don’t know, the 
I2tli of June next year perhaps ; and if it should be tbe 
consecrated season uith you. I don't see how you can keep 
it. You have no turkeys ; you wotdd not desecrate the 
to fcslix’al by offering tip a withered Chinese bantam, instead 
of the savoury grand Norfolcian holocaust, that smokes all 
around my nostnls at this moment, from a thousand fire- 
sides. Tlien what inuldings have you ? \Mierc will you get 
holly to stick in your churches, or churches to stick voar 
dried tea-leaves (that mu«t be the substitute) in ? 
memorials you can have of the holy time, I see not. 
chopped missionary or two may keep tip the thin idea of 
Lent and the wildeniess ; but what standing ctidcnce have 
you of the Nativity ? — ’tis our rosy-checked, home-stalled 
~o divines, whose faces shine to the tune of ‘ Unto us a child 5 
faces fragrant with the mince-pics of half a century, that 
alone can authenticate the cheerful mvstcrv — I feel my 
bowels refreshed with Uie holy tidc—my zeal is great against 
the unedified heathen. Down with the Pagodas— down with 
^e idols— Ching-chong-fo— and his foolish priesthood! 
Come out of Babylon, O my friend ! for her time is come, 
T native, and the Proselvte of her gates, 

shall kindle and smoke togcUicr ! And in sober sense what 
mi^es you so long from among us. Manning ? A'ou must 
30 not expect to see the same England again whidi you left, 
mpircs laxe been overturned, crowns trodden into 
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dust, the face of the western world quite changed ; your 
friends have all got old — those you left blooming — myself 
(who am one of the few that remember you) those golden 
hairs which you recollect my taking a pride in, turned to 
silvery and grey. Mary has been dead and buried many 
years — she desired to be buried in the silk goum you sent 
her. Rickman, that you remember active and strong, now 
walks out supported by a servant-maid and a stick. Martin 
Burney is a very old man. The other day an aged woman 
knocked at m}? door, and pretended to my acquaintance : lo 
it was long before I had the most distant cognition of her ; 
but at last together we made her out to be Louisa, the 
daughter of Mrs. Topham, formerly Mrs. Morton, who had 
been Mrs. Reynolds, formerly Mrs. Kenn)', whose first 
husband was Holcroft the dramatic vTiter of the last cen- 
tury. St. Paul’s church is a heap of ruins ; tlie Monument 
isn’t half so high as you knew it, divers parts being succes- 
sively taken down which the ravages of time had rendered 
dangerous ; the horse at Charing Cross is gone, no one knows 
whither, — and all this has taken place while you have been 20 

settling whether Ho-hing-tong should be spelt wth a , 

or a . For aught I see you had almost as well remain 

where you are, and not come like a Struldbrug into a world 
where few were born when you w’ent away. Scarce here and 
there one will be able to make out your face ; all your 
opinions will be out of date, your jokes obsolete, jmur puns 
rejected with fastidiousness as wit of the last age. Your 
way of mathematics has already given way to a new method, 
which after all is I believe the old doctrine of Maclaurin, 
new vamped up with what he borrowed of the negative 30 
quantity of fluxions from Euler. 

Poor Godwin ! I was passing his tomb the other day in 
Cripplegate church-yard. There are some verses upon it 

written by Miss , which if I thought good enough I 

would send you. He was one of those who would have hailed 
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your return, not with boisterous shouts and clamours, but 
with the complacent gratulations of a philosopher anxious 
to promote knowledge as leading to happiness — but his 
systems and his theories are ten feet deep in Cripplegate 
mould. Coleridge is just dead, haxnng lived just long enough 
to close the ej^es of Wordsworth, who paid the debt to nature 
but a week or two before — ^poor Col., but two days before he 
died, he wrote to a bookseller proposing an epic poem on the 
Wanderings of Cain,’ in twenty-four books. It is said he 
10 has left beliind him more than fort}' thousand treatises in 
criticism, metaphysics, and divinity, but few of them iu 
a state of completion. Tliey are now destined, perhaps, to 
wap up spices. You see what mutations the busy hand of 
Time has produced, while you have consumed in foolidi 
voluntary exile that time which might have gladdened your 
friends ^benefitted your country ; but reproaches arc use- 
less. Gather up the wetched reliques, my friend, as fast as 
you can, and come to your old home. I ^vill rub my eyes 
and try to recognise you. We will shake withered hands 
20 together, and talk of old things — of St. Mary’s churcli and 
e arber s opposite, where the young students in niathc- 
rnatics used to assemble. Poor Crips, that kept it afterr\-ards, 
set up a fruiterer’s shop in Trumpington-street, and for 
* ght I know resides there still, for I saw the name up in 
TJ T ^ niy sister just before she 

and ^ left the India House, 

30 self- I’ll trot . oj'sters, and to open them your- 

used to make. ’ 

Come as soon as you can. 


C. Lamb. 
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Russell Street, Covent Garden 

{To Dorothy Wordsworth, Nov. 21, 1817.) 

Dear Miss Wordsworth, — Here we are, transplanted 
from our native soil. I thought we never could have been 
torn up from the Temple. Indeed it was an ugly mench, 
but like a tooth, now ’tis out, and I am easy. We never can 
strike root so deep in any other ground. This, where we are, 
is a light bit of gardener's mould, and if they take us up 
from it, it tvill cost no blood and groans, like mandrakes 
pulled up. We are in the individual spot I like best, in all 
this great city. The theatres, with all their noises. Covent 
Garden, dearer to me than any gardens of Alcinous, where 10 
we are morally sure of the earliest peas and 'sparagus. 
Bow-street, where the thieves are examined, within a few 
yards of us. NMary had not been here four-and-twenty hours 
before she saw a thief. She sits at the %vindow working ; 
and casually throwing out her eyes, she sees a concouise of 
people coming this way, with a constable to conduct the 
solemnity. These incidents agreeably diversify a female 
life. 

On Young W. W. 

(To Dorothy Wordsworth, Nov. 25, 1819.) 

Dear Miss Wordsworth, — ^You tvill think me negligent'; 
but I wanted to see more of Willy before I ventured to ex- 20 
press a prediction. Till yesterday I had barely seen him, — 
Virgilinm iantum vidi , — ^but yesterday he gave us his small 
company to a bullock’s heart, and I can pronounce him 
a lad of promise. He is no pedant, nor bookworm ; so far 
I can answer. Perhaps he has hitherto paid too little atten- 
tion to other men’s inventions, preferring, like Lord Fopping- 
ton; the 'natural sprouts of his own.’ But he has observa- 
tion, and seems thoroughly awake. I am ill at remembering 
other people's hons mots, but the following are a few : — 
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Being taken over Waterloo Bridge, he remarked, that if we 
had no mountains, we had a fine river at least ; which 'vas 


a touch of the comparative : but then he added, in a strain 
which augured less for his future abilities as a political 
economist, tliat he supposed they must take at least a pound 
a week toll. Like a curious naturalist, he inquired if the tide 
did not come up a little salty. This being satisfactorily 
answered, he put another question, as to the flux and reflux I 
which being rather cunningly evaded than artfully^ solved by 
that she-Aristotle, Mary% — ^who muttered something about 
its getting up an hour sooner and sooner every day', — he 
sagely replied, ‘ Then it must come to the same thing nt 
last ; ’ which was a speech worthy' of an infant Halley ! 
The lion in the 'Change by no means came up to his ideal 


standard; so impossible is it for Nature, in any of her works, 
to come up to the standard of a child’s imagiifation ! Th® 
whelps (lionets) he was sorry' to find were dead ; and, on 
particular inquiry', his old friend the ourang outang had 
gone the way' of all flesh also. The grand tiger was also sick, 
20 and expected in no short time to exchange this transitory- 
world for another, or none. But again, there was a golden 
eagle (I do not mean that of Charing) which did much arridc 
and console him. William’s genius, I take it, leans a little 
to the figurative ; for, being at play at tricktrack, (a kind of 
minor billiard-table which we keep for smaller wights, and 
sometimes refresh our own mature fatigues with taking 
a hand at,) not being able to hit a ball he had iterate aimed 
t, he cned out, ‘ I cannot hit that beast.’ Now the balls 
so / f felicitously hit upon a middle 

tion ' a sn^tv and imaginative reconcilia- 

fivLl the brute matter 

into men, might mt^S I Personification 

lent remark, in a certain 

plaining ’Like a sea-beast tSh f imagination, e.x- 
east that had crawled forth to sun 
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himself.’ Not that I accuse William Minor of hcriclilary 
plagiary, or conceive the image to have come cx traduce. 
Rather he seemeth to keep aloof from any source of imita- 
tion, and purposely to remain ignorant of what mighty poets 
have done in this kind before him ; for, being asked if his 
father had ever been on Westminster Bridge, he answered 
that he did not know 1 

It is hard to discern the oak in the acorn, or a temple 
like St. Paul’s in the first stone which is laid ; nor can I quite 
prefigure what destination the genius of William Minor hatli 10 
to take. Some few hints I have set down , to guide my future 
observations. He hath the power of calculation, in no 
ordinary degree for a chit. He combincth figures, after the 
first boggle, rapidly ; as in the tricktrack board, where the 
hits are figured, at first he did not perceive that 15 and 7 
made 22, but by a little use he could combine 8 with 25, and 
33 again with 16, which approachctli something in kind (far 
let me be from flattering him by saying in degree) to that of 
the famous American boy. I am sometimes inclined to 
think I perceive the future satirist in him, for he hath a sub- 20 
sardonic smile which bursteth out upon occasion ; as when 
he was asked if London were as big as Ambleside ; and in- 
deed no other answer was given, or proper to be given, to so 
ensnaring and provoking a question. In the contour of 
skull, certainly I discern something paternal. But whether 
in all respects the future man shall transcend his father’s 
fame. Time, the trier of Geniuses, must decide. Be it pro- 
nounced peremptorily at present, that Willy is a well- 
mannered child, and though no great student, hath yet 
a lively eye for things that lie before him. 30 

Given in haste from my desk at Leadenhall. 

Your’s, and yours’ most sincerely, 

C. Lamb. 
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Dedication of his Poems (i8i8) : 
'To S. T. Coleridge, Esq. ’ 


My Dear Coleridge, 

You will smile to see the slender labors of t'cur friend 
designated by the title of IForfo / bnt such was the wish of 
the gentlemen who have kindly undertaken the trouble of 
collecting them, and from their judgment conld be no appeal. 

It would be a kind of disloyalty to offer to any one bnt 
yourself a volume containing the early -pieces, which were 
first published among j'our poems, and were fairly denva- 
tives from you and them. M\' friend Lloyd and myself came 
lo into our first battle (authorship is a sort of warfare) imdcr 
cover of the greater Ajax. How this association, which 
shall alwaj’s be a dear and proud recollection to me, came 
to be broken, — who snapped the three-fold cord, — whether 
yourself (but I know that was not the case) grew ashamed 
of your former companions, — or whether (which is by much 
the more probable) some ungracious bookseller was author 
of the separation,— I cannot tell but wanting the support 
of your friendly elm, (I speak for m3'self), my \'ine has, since 
that time, put forth few or no fruits ; the sap (if ever it had 
20 am') has become, in a manner, dried up and extinct ; and 
you \vill find j'our old associate, in his second vohune, 
dwindled into prose and criticism. 

Am I right in assuming this as the cause ? or is it that, 


30 


M years come upon us, (except with some more healthy- 
happy spmts,) Life itself loses much of its Poetry for lU ? 
we transenbe but what we read in the great volume ol 
1 • und, as the characters grow dim, we turn off 

and look another way. You yourself write no Christabels 
nor, Ancient -Manners, now. 

over be carelessly tuniec 

over by the general reader, may happily awaken in ym 
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remembrances, which I should be sorry should be ever 
totally extinct — tlie memory 

Of summer daj's and of delightful years — 
even so far back as to those old suppers at our old * 
***’*■■ Inn, — ^^vhen life was fresh, and topics exhaustless, 

— and you first kindled in me, if not the power, yet the love 
of poetiy, and beauty, and kindliness. — 

\Vliat words have I heard 
Spoke at the Mermaid ! 

The world has given j'ou many a shrewd nip and gird 10 
since that time, but either m3' eyes are grown dimmer, 
or my old friend is the savte, who stood before me three 
and twenty years ago — ^his hair- a little confessing the hand 
of time, but still shrouding the same capacious brain, — 
his heart not altered, scarcely where it ' alteration finds 
One piece, Coleridge, I have ventured to publish in its 
original form, though I have heard you complain of a certain 
over-imitation of the antique in the st3'lc. If I could see 
any way of getting rid of the objection, wtliout re-writing 
it entirely, I would make some sacrifices. But when I 20 
wrote John Woodvil, I never proposed to myself any distinct 
deviation from common English. I had been newly initiated 
in the writings of our elder dramatists ; Beaumont and 
Fletcher, and Massinger, rvere then a Jirst love ; and from 
what I was so freshly conversant in, what wonder if my 
language imperceptibly took a tinge ? Tlie very time, which 
I have chosen for m3' story, that which immediately followed 
the Restoration, seemed to require in an English play, that 
the English should be of rather an older cast, than that of 
the precise year in which it happened to be written. I uush 30 
it had not some faults, which I can less vindicate than the 
language. I 

. My dear Coleridge, 

Yomr’s, 

With unabated esteem, 

C. LAMB. 
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ELIA (1820-5) 

The Soidh-Sca House 

Reader, in thy passage from the Bank — where thoa 
hast been receiving tlry half-yearly dividends (supposing 
thou art a lean annuitant like myself) — to the Flower Pot, 
to secure a place for Dalston, or Shacklewcll, or some other 
thy suburban retreat northerly, — didst thou never observe 
a melancholy looking, handsome, brick and stone edifice, 
to the left — where Threadneedle-street abuts upon Bishops- 
gate ? I dare say thou hast often admired its magnificent 
portals ever gaping uide,and disclosing to vdew a gravecouit, 

10 with cloisters and pillars, with few or no traces of goers-in 
or comers-out — a desolation something like Balclutha’s.^ 
Thiswas once a house of trade, — a centre of busyinterests. 
The throng of merchants was here — the quick pulse of gain 
— and here some forms of business are still kept up, though 
the soul be long since fled. Here are still to be seen stately 
porticos ; imposing staircases ; ofifices roomy as the state 
apartments in palaces — deserted, or thinly^ peopled with 
a few straggling clerks ; the stiU more sacred interiors of 
coiul and committee rooms, with venerable faces of beadles, 

20 door-keepers — directors seated in form on solemn days (m 
proclaim a dead di\idend,) at long worm-eaten tables, that 
have been mahogany, with tarnished gilt-leather cov’erings, 
supporting massy' silver inkstands long since dry' ; — the 
oaken wainscots hung with pictures of deceased governors 
and sub-governors, of Queen Anne, and the two first 
monarchs of fte Brunswick dynasty huge charts, whicli 
subsequent discoveries have antiquated ; — dusty maps of 
Mexico, dim as dreams,— and soundings of the Bay of ' 
. long passages hung with buckets, appended 

30 m idle rows, to walls, whose substance might defy any, 

OssiJr^^ tte^raus of Baldntha, and they were desolate.- 
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short of the last, conflagration ; — with vast ranges of 
cellarage under all, where dollars and pieces of eight once 
lay, an ' unsunned heap for Mammon to have solaced his 
solitary heart withal, — ^long. since dissipated, or scattered 
into air at the blast of the breaking of that famous 
Bubble. 

Such is the South-Sea House. At least, such it w'as 
fort}^ years ago, when I knew it, — a magnificent relic ! 
\^Tiat alterations may have been made in it since, I have 
had no opportunities of vcrifjing. Time, I take for 10 
granted, has not freshened it. No wind has resuscitated 
the face of the sleeping waters. A thicker crust by this 
time stagnates upon it. Tlic moths, that were then batten- 
ing upon its obsolete ledgers and day-books, have rested 
from their depredations, but other light generations have 
succeeded, making fine fretwork among their single and 
double entries. Layers of dust have accumulated (a super- 
feetation of dirt !) upon the old layers, that seldom used to 
be disturbed, save by some curious finger, now and then, 
inquisitive to e.xplore the mode of bookkeeping in Queen 20 
Anne’s reign ; or, with less hallowed curiosity, seeking to 
unveil some of the mj-^steries of that tremendous hoax, 
whose extent the petty peculators of our day look back 
upon with the same expression of incredulous admiration, 
and hopeless ambition of rivalry, as would become the puny 
face of modern conspiracy contemplating the Titan size of 
Vaux’s superhuman plot. 

Peace to the manes of the Bubble ! Silence and destitu- 
tion arc upon thy walls, proud house, for a memorial ! 

Situated as thou art, in the very heart of stirring and 30 
living commerce, — ^amid the fret and fever of speculation — 
with the Bank, and the ’Change, and the India-house about 
thee, in the hey-day of present prosperity, wth their impor- 
tant faces, as it were, insulting thee, their poor neighhoxtr 
out of business — ^to the idle and merely contemplative, — 
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to such as me, old house ! there is a charm in thy qnif.i — 
a cessation — a coolness from business — an indolence alnio:. 
cloistral — which is delightful ! With what reverence hatt, 

I paced thy great bare rooms and courts at eventide ! Thtj 
spoke of the past : — the shade of some dead accountar.i, 
with visionart- pen in ear, would flit by nie, stifi as in lile. 
Living accounts and accountants puzzle me. I have no 
sldll in figuring. But thy great dead tomes, which scam 
tluree degenerate clerks of the present day could lift from 
lo their enshrining shelves — ^with their old fantastic fiouri^kts 
and decorative rubric inierlacings — their sums in tnp.e 
columniations, set down with formal superfluity of ctyihers— 
with pious sentences at the beginning, without which om 
religious ancestors never ventured to open a book ot 
business, or bill of lading — ^thc costly vellum covers o. 
some of them almost persuading as that we are got into 
some bcUcT library , — are vert* agreeable and edifjani, 
spectacles. I can look upon these defunct dragons with 
compl?.cency. Thy heavy odd-shaped ivort'-handled p^‘ 
CO knives (our ancestors had every thing on a larger scale than 
we have hearts for) are as good as anv thing from Hercu- 
laneum. The pounce-boxes of our davs have gone retro- 
grade. 


The very clerks which I remember in the SouUi-S^^ 
House — 1 speak of forty years back— had an air vei>’ 
different from those in the public offices that I have hao 
to do with since. They partook of the genius of the plate ' 
They were mostly (for the establishment did not admit 
of superfluous salaries) bachelors. Generally (for thev ha«i 
30 not inuch to do) persons of a curious and ^culative tiirr 
o Old-fashioned, for a reason mentioned before 

umons , or they were of all descriptions ; and, 
ha\-ui| been brought together in earlv life (which ha; 

the members o*f corporate bodie 
to each other), but. for the most part, placed in this hous 
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in ripe or middle age, they necessarily carried into it their 
separate habits and oddities, unqualified, if I may so speak, 
as into a common stock. Hence they formed a sort of 
Noah’s ark. Odd fishes. A lay-monastery. Domestic 
retainers in a great house, kept more for show than use. 
Yet pleasant fellows, full of chat — and not a few among 
them had arrived at considerable proficiency on the German 
flute. 

, The cashier at that time was one Evans, a Cambro- 
Briton. He had something of the choleric complexion of lo 
his countrymen stamped on his visage, but was a worthy 
sensible man at bottom. He wore his hair, to the last, 
powdered and frizzed out, in the fashion which I remember 
to have seen in caricatures of what were termed, in my 
young days, Maccarom'es. He was the last of that race of 
beaux. Melanchol}' as a gib-cat over his counter all the 
forenoon, I think I see him, making up his cash (as they 
call it) with tremulous fingers, as if he feared every one 
about him was a defaulter ; in his hypochondry ready to 
imagine himself one ; haunted, at least, \vith the idea of 20 
the possibility of his becoming one : his tristful visage 
clearing up a little over his roast neck of veal at Anderton’s 
at two (where his picture still hangs, taken a little before 
liis death by desire of the master of the coffee-house, which 
he had frequented for the last five-and-twen+y years), but 
not attaining the meridian of its animation till evening 
brought on the hour of tea and visiting. The simultaneous 
sound of his well-known rap at the door with the stroke of 
the clock announcing six, was a topic of never-failing mirth 
in the families which this dear old bachelor gladdened with 30 
his presence. Then was his forte, his glorified hour ! How 
would he chirp, and expand, over a muffin ! How would 
he dilate into secret history 1 His countryman. Pennant 
himself, in particular, could not be more eloquent than he 
in relation to old and new London — ^the site of old theatres. 
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churches, streets gone to tkeay— where Rosamond s pon 
stood— the Mulberry-gardens— and the Conduit m Lheap-- 
with many a pleasant anecdote, derived from 
tradition, of those grotesque figures which Hogarth has 
immortalized in his picture of A'oon, the worthy e-cen 
dants of those historic confessors, who, flying to this countrj . 
from the wTath of Louis the Fourteenth and his dragoon^, 
kept alive the flame of pure religion in the sheltering o - 
scurities of Hog-lane, and the vicinity of the Seven Dials . 

10 Deputy, under Evans, was Thomas Tame. He had tne 
air and stoop of a nobleman. You would have taken him 
for one, had you met him in one of the passages leading to 
Westminstcr-hall. By stoop, I mean that gentle bending 
of the body forwards, which, in great men, must be suppo^ 
to be the effect of an habitual condescending attention 
to the applications of tlicir inferiors. Wliile he held you 
in converse, you felt strained to the height in the colloquy- 
The conference over, you were at leisure to smile at the 
comparative insignificance of the pretensions which ha 
20 just awed you. His intellect was of the shallowest ordtf. 
It did not reach to a saw or a proverb. His mind was in it? 
original state of white paper. A sucking babe might ha'C 
posed him. Mhat was it then ? Was he rich ? Alas, no ! 
Thomas Tame was very' poor. Both he and his wafe looked 
outwardly gentlefolks, when I fear all was not wcU at all 
times within. She had a neat meagre person, which it was 
evident she had not sinned in over-pampering ; but in its 
veins was noble blood. She traced her descent, by some 
labyrinth of relationship, which I never tlioroughly undeT- 
30 stood, — ^much less can explain with any heraldic certainty 
at this time of day, — ^to the illustrious, but unfortunate 
house of Derwentwater. This was the secret of Thomas’s 
stoop. This w-as the thought— the sentiment— the bright 
solitary star of your lives, — ye mild and happy pair,-^ 
which cheered you in tlie night of intellect, and in the 
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obscurity of your station ! This was to you instead of 
riches, instead of rank, instead of glittering attainments : 
and it was worth them all together. You insulted none 
with it ; but, while you wore it as a piece of defensive 
armour only, no insult like\vise could reach you through it. 
Decns el solamen. 

Of quite another stamp was the then accountant, John 
Tipp. He neither pretended to high blood, nor in good 
truth cared one' fig about the matter. He ‘ thought an 
accountant the greatest character in the world, and himself 10 
the greatest accountant in it ’. Yet John was not without 
his hobby. The fiddle relieved his vacant hours. He sang, 
certainly, with other notes than to the Orphean lyre. He 
did, indeed, scream and scrape most abominabl3^ His 
fine suite of official rooms in Threadneedle-street, which 
mthout any thing very substantial appended to them, were 
enough to enlarge a man’s notions of himself that lived in 
them, (I know not who is the occupier of them now) 
resounded fortnightly to the notes of a concert of ‘ sweet 
breasts ’, as our ancestors would have called them, culled 20 
from club-rooms and orchestras — chorus singers — first and 
second violoncellos — double .basses — and clarionets — ^who 
ate his cold mutton, and drank his punch, and praised his 
ear. He sate like Lord Midas among them. But at the 
desk Tipp was quite another sort of creature. Thence all 
ideas,' that were purely ornamental, were banished. You 
could not speak of any thing romantic wthout rebuke. 
Politics were excluded. A newspaper was thought too 
refined and abstracted. The whole duty of man consisted 
in writing off dividend warrants. Tire striking of the 30 
annual balance in the company’s books (which, perhaps, 
differed from the balance of last year in the sum of 25/. is. 6(f., 
occupied his days and nights for a month pre'vious. Not 
that Tipp was blind to the deadness of ihings (as they call 
them in the city) in his beloved house, or did not sigh for 
2179.14 I 
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a return oi the old stirring days when South Sea 
voung-(hc was indeed equal to the uaclding of an> th 
most intricate accounts of the most flouris ^ P‘'j- 

in these or those days) :-but to a genuine 
difference of proceeds is as nothing. The rac ‘ 
is as dear to his heart as the thousands ^yhlch stand b j 
it. He Ls the true actor, who. whether h.s part be a pn_ 
or a peasant, must act it with hke intensity. 
form was every thing. His life was lorma . - ‘ 

lo seemed ruled with a ruler. His pen was no 
than his heart. He made the best executor in e 
he was plagued with incessant execiitoi^hips accor ^ 
which excited his spleen and soothed his vanit\ u> (IM ' 
ratios. He would swear (for Tipp swore) at w 
orphans, whose rights he would guard with a 
the grasp of the dying hand, that commended their m c w 
to his protection. With all this there was about 
a sort of timidity — (liis few enemies used to give ^ ^ 
name) — a something which, in reverence to tlie dca . 

20 \\ill place, if you please, a little on this side of the cro.'.^ 
^Mature certainly had been pleased to endow John 'Pi 
with a sufficient measure of the principle of self-pre^en-^ 
tion. There is a cowardice which we do not dcspi^> 
because it has nothing base or treadierous in its element? ■ 
it betrays itself, not you ; it is mere temperament ^ 
absence of the romantic and the enterprising ; it sees a h® 
in the way, and will not, with Fortinbras, ‘ greatly 
quarrd in a straw,’ when some supposed honour is at st^*-' 
Tipp never mounted the box of a stage-coacli in his liL • 
30 or leaned against the rails of a balcony ; or walked upon 
the ridge of a parapet ; or looked dowa a precipice : « 
'"■ent upon a water-partv ; or would 
willingly let you go if he could have helped it': neither wW' 
It recorded of him. that for lucre, or for intimidation, bf 
ever forsook fnend or principle. 
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Whom next shall we summon from the dusty dead, in 
whom common qualities become uncommon ? Can I forget 
tliee, Henry Man, the mt, the polished man of letters, the 
author, of the South-Sea House ? who never enteredst thy 
office in a morning or quittedst it in mid-day — (what didst 
thou in an office ?) — ^without some quirk that left a sting ! 
Thy gibes and thy jokes are now extinct, or survive but in 
two forgotten volumes, which I had the good fortune to 
rescue from a stall in Barbican, not three days ago, and 
found thee terse, fresh, epigrammatic, as alive. Thy uit lo 
is a little gone by in these fastidious days — thy topics are 
staled by the ‘ new-born gauds ’ of the time : — ^but great 
thou used to be in Public Ledgers, and in Chronicles, upon 
Chatham, and Shelburne, and Rockingham, and Howe, 
and Burgoyne, and Clinton, and the war which ended in 
the tearing from Great Britain her rebellious colonies, — 
and Keppel, and Wilkes, and Sawbridge, and Bull, and 
Dunning, and Pratt, and Richmond, — and such small 
politics. — ' 

A little less facetious, and a great deal more obstreperous, so 
was fine rattling, rattleheaded, Plumer. He was descended, 

— not in a right line, reader, (for his lineal pretensions, like 
his personal, favoured a little of the sinister bend) from 
the Pluraers of Hertfordshire. So tradition gave him out ; 
and certain family features not a little sanctioned the 
opinion. Certainly old Walter Plumer (liis reputed author) 
had been a rake in his days, and visited much in Italy, and 
had. seen the world. He was uncle, bachelor-uncle, to the 
fine old whig still living, who has represented the county in 
so many successive parliaments, and has a fine old mansion 30 
near Ware. Walter flourished in George the Second’s days, 
and was the same who was summoned before the House of 
Commons about a business of franks, \vith the old Duchess 
of Marlborough. You may read of it in Johnson’s Life of 
Cave. Cave came off cleverly in that business. It is 
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certain our Plumer did nothing to discountenance Jhe 
rumour. He rather seemed plej^ ^^^Jeve 
wth all gentleness, msmuatcd. But. h«i<lto . 

pretensions. Plumer was an engaging fellon, an - . 

^^NoTSo sweetly sang Plumer as thou tdt 

like, pastoral M- ; a flute's "s 

whispering than thv Arcadian melodies, when, 

cl Arden, ihon did., chant that ^ 

,o Amiens to the banished Duke, which IliV 

TOud more lenient tlian for a man to ung’^teM. 
sire was old surly M— , the imapproachah e c u ‘ ^ 

of Bishopsgate. He knew not what he did, en ^ 
thee, like spring, gentle ofispring of Wustenng wnter 
only unfortunate in thy ending, which should ha\e 

mild, conciliatory, swan-like. — _ 

Itiuch remains to sing. Many fantastic shapes ns 
but they must he mine in private -.—already I ° . 

the reader to the top of his bent ; — else could I omi 
20 strange creature Woollett, who existed in 

tion, and bought litigalioiis ? — and stUl stranger, iiiiini a ^ 
solemn Hep worth, from whose graidty Newton might la' 
deduced the law of gravitation. How profoundly "ei ^ 
he nib a pen — with what deliberation would he I'e 
wafer ! — . . 

But it is time to close — ^night’s wheels are rattling a- 
over me — ^it is proper to have done with this solemn mocker)- 
Reader, what if I have been playing vith thee all 
while — peradventure the very navies, which I have suin 
30 moned up before thee, are fantastic — insubstantial ' 
Henry Pimpernel, and old John Naps of Greece : — 

Be satisfied that something answering to them has ha 
a being. Their importance is from the past. 



Oxford in the Vacation 

Casting a preparatory glance at the bottom of this 
article — as the wary connoisseur in prints, wth cursory 
eye (which, wliile it reads, seems as though it read not,) 
never fails to consult the quis sculpsit in tire corner, before 
he pronounces some rare piece to be a Vivares, or a Woollet 
— ^methinks I hear you exclaim. Reader, Who is Elia P 

Because in my last I tried to divert thee \vith some half- 
forgotten humours of some old clerks defunct, in an old 
house of business, long since gone to decay, doubtless you 
have already set me down in yovu: mind as one of tlie self- lo 
same college — a votary of the desk — a notched and cropt 
scrivener — one that sucks his sustenance, as certain sick 
people are said to do, through a quill. 

Well, I do agnize something of the sort. I confess that 
it is my humour, my fancy — ^in the forepart of the day, 
when the naind of your man of letters requires some relaxa- 
tion — (and none better than such as at first sight seems 
most abhorrent from liis beloved studies) — ^to while away 
some good hours of my time in the contemplation of indigos, 
cottons, raw silks, piece-goods, flowered or otherwise. In 20 
the first place *****=!= =1= ^nd then it sends you home 
with such increased appetite to your books ***** not 
to say, that your outside sheets, and waste avrappers of 
foolscap, do receive into them, most kindly and naturally, 
the impression of sonnets, epigrams, essays — so that the 
very parings of a counting-house are, in some sort, the 
settings up of an author. The enfranchised quill, that has 
plodded all the morning among the cart-rucks of figures 
and cyphers, frisks and curvets so at its ease over the 
flowery carpet-ground of a midnight dissertation. — It feels 30 
its promotion. ***** So that you see, upon the whole, 
the literary dignity of Elia is very little, if at all, compro- 
mised in the condescension. 



Not that in my anxious detail of the manj' commodities 
incidental to the life of a public office, I would be thought 
blind to certain flaws, which a cunning carper might be 
able to pick in this Joseph’s vest. And here I must have 
leave, in the fulness of my soul, to regret the abolition, 
and doing-away-uith altogether, of those consolatory 
interstices, and sprinklings of freedom, through the four 
seasons, — the rcd-lctter days, now become, to all intents and 
purposes, dead-letter days. There was Paul, and Stephen, 
10 and Barnabas — 

Andrew and John, meu famous in old times 

— we were used to keep all their da3's holj', as long back as 
I was at school at Christ’s. I remember their effigies, by 
the same token, in the old Basheit Prayer Book. Tliere 
hung Peter in liis uneasy posture— holy Bartlemy in the 
troublesome act of flajdng, after the famous Marsyas by 
Spagnoletti. — I honoured them all, and could almost have 
wept the defalcation of Iscariot — so much did we love to 
keep hoty memories sacred : — only methought I a little 
20 grudged at the coalition of the better Jude with Simon — 
clubbing (as it were) their sanctities together, to make up 
one poor gaudy-day between them — as an economy un- 
worthy of the dispensation. 

These were bright wsitations in a scholar’s and a clerk’s 
life — ' far off their coming shone.’ — I was as good as an 
almanac in those daj's. I could have told you such a saint’s- 
day falls out next week, or the week after. Peradventure 
the Epiphany, by some periodical infelicity, would, once in 
six years, merge in a Sabbath. Now am I little better than 
30 one of the profane. Bet me not be thought to arraign the 
wisdom of my civil superiors, who have judged the further 
observation of these holy tides to be papistical, superstitious. 
Only in a custom of such long standing, methinks, if their 
Holincsses the Bishops had, in decency, been first sounded 



but I am wading out of my depths. 1 am not the man 

to decide ihe limits of civil and ecclesiastical authority 

I am plain Elia — no Sclden nor Arclibishop Usher — though 
at present in the thick of their books, here in the heart of 
learning, under the shadow of the mighty Bodley. 

I can here play the gentleman, enact the student. To 
such a one as myself, who has been defrauded in his 5'oung 
years of the sweet food of academic institution, nowhere 
is so pleasant, to while away a few idle weeks at, as one or 
other of the Universities. Their vacation, too, at this time 10 
of tlie year, falls in so pat with onrs. Here I can take my 
walks unmolested, and fancy mj’-self of what degree or 
standing I please. I seem admitted ad cmidcm. I fetch 
up past oiiportunitics. I can rise at the chapel-bell, and 
dream that it rings for vie. In moods of humility I can be 
■a Sizar, or a Senator. Wien the peacock vein rises, I strut 
a Gentleman Commoner. In graver moments, I proceed 
Master of Arts. Indeed I do not think I am much unlike 
that respectable character. I have seen your dim-eyed 
vergers, and bed-makers in spectacles, drop a bow or 20 
curtsy, as I pass, wisely mistaking me for something of the 
sort. I go about in black, which farmurs the notion. Only 
in Christ Church reverend quadrangle, I can be content to 
pass for nothing short of a seraphic Doctor. 

Tlie walks at these times arc so much one’s own, — the 
tall trees of Christ’s, the groves of JIagdalen 1 The halls 
deserted, and with open doors, inciting one to slip in unper- 
ceived, and pay a devoir to some Founder, or noble or royal 
Benefactress (that should have been ours) whose portrait 
seems to smile upon their over-looked beadsman, and to 3 ° 
adopt me for their own. Then, to take a peep in by the 
way at the butteries, and sculleries, redolent of antique 
hospitalitj' : the immense caves of kitchens, kitchen fire- 
places, cordial recesses ; ovens whose first pics were baked 
four centuries ago ; and spits wliich have cooked for 
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Chaucer ! Not the meanest minister among the dishes but 
is hallowed to me through his imagination, and the Cook 
goes forth a Manciple. 

Antiquity ! thou wondrous charm, what art thou ? that, 
being nothing, art every thing ! ^^'hen thou wcrl, thou 
wert not antiquity — tlien thou wert nothing, but hadst 
a remoter antiquity, as thou called’st it, to look back to 
vath blind veneration ; thou thj’self being to thyself flat, 
jejune, modern ! ^^^lat mysterj* lurks in this retroversion ? 
lo or what half Januses i are we, that cannot look forward 
\vith the same idolatry' with which we for ever revert ! The 
mighty future is as nothing, being every thing ! the past 
is every thing, being nothing ! 

\Miat were thy dark ages? Surely the sun rose as 
brightly then as now, and man got him to his work in tire 
morning. is it that we can never hear mention of 

them nithout an accompanying feeling, as though a palp- 
able obscure had dimmed the face of things, and tliat 
our ancestors wandered to and fro groping ! 

20 Above all thy rarities, old Oxenford, what do most arride 
and solace me, are thy repositories of mouldering learning, 
thj* shelves 

MTiat a place to be in is an old library' ! It seems as 
though all the souls of all the miters, that have bequeathed 
their labours to tlrese Bodleians, were reposing here, as in 
some donhitory, or middle state. I do not want to handle, 
to profane tlie leaves, their mnding-sheets. I could as soon 
dislodge a shade. I seem to inliale learning, valking amid 
their foliage ; and tire odour of their old moth-scented 
30 coverings is fragrant as the first bloom of those sciential 
apples which grew amid the happy orchard. 

Still less ha\ e I cunosity to disturb the elder repose of 
MSS. Those varies Icctiones, so tempting to the more 
erudite palates, do but disturb and unsettle m3' faith. 

> Januses o£ one lace.— S ir Tnoiws Browne. 
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I am no Herculancan raker. -The credit of the three 
witnesses might have slept unimpeached for mo. I leave 
these curiosities to Porson, and to G. D. — whom, b}- the 
wa}', I found busy as a moth over some rotten archive, 
rummaged out of some seldom-explored press, in a nook 
at Oriel. With long poring, he is grown almost into a book. 
He stood as passive as one b}'^ tlie side of the old shelves. 

I longed to new-coat him in Russia, and assign him his 
place. He might have mustered for a tall Scapula. 

D. is assiduous in his visits to these seats of learning. lo 
No inconsiderable portion of his moderate fortune, I appre- 
hend, is consumed in journej'S between them and Cliff ord’s- 

inn ^where, like a dove on the asp’s nest, he has long 

taken up his unconscious abode, amid an incongruous 
assembly of attorneys, attorneys’ clerks, apparitors, pro- 
moters, vermin of the law, among whom he sits, ‘in calm and 
sinless peace.’ The fangs of the larv pierce him not — the 
winds of litigation blow over his humble chambers — the hard 
sheriff's officer moves his hat as he passes — legal nor illegal 
discourtesy touches him — none thinks of offering violence or 20 
injustice to him — ^jmu would as soon ' strike an abstract idea’. 

D. has been engaged, he tells me, through a course of 
laborious years, in an investigation into all curious matter 
connected wath the two Universities ; and has lately hit 

upon a MS. collection of charters, relative to C , by 

which he hopes to settle some disputed points — ^particu- 
larly that long controversy between them as to priority of 
foundation. The ardor \vith which he engages in these 
liberal pursuits, I am afraid, has not met with all the 

encouragement it deserved, either here, or at C . Your 30 

caputs, and heads of colleges, care less than any body else 
about these questions. — Contented to suck the milky 
fountains of their Alma IMaters, without inquiring into the 
venerable gentlewomen’s years, they rather hold such 
curiosities to be impertinent — ^unreverend. Tlrey have their 
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good glebe lands in vtanu, and care not much to rake into the 
title-deeds. I gather at least so much from other sources, 
for D. is not a man to complain. 

D. started like an unbrokc heifer, when I interrupted 
him. A priori it was not very probable that we should 
have met in Oriel. But D. would have done the same, 
had I accosted him on the sudden in his own walks in 
Clifford’s-inn, or in the Temple. In addition to a provoldng 
short-sightedness (the effect of late studies and v'atchings 
10 at the midnight oil) D. is the most absent of men. He 
made a call the other morning at our friend M.’s in Bedford- 
square ; and, finding nobody at home, was ushered into 
the hall, where, asking for pen and ink, vith great exactitude 
of purpose he enters me his name in the book — which 
ordinarily lies about in such places, to record the failures 
of the untimely or unfortunate \dsitor — and takes his leave 
with many ceremonies, and professions of regret. Some 
two or three hours after, his walldng destinies returned 
him into the same neighbourhood again, and again the 
20 quiet image of the fire-side circle at M.’s, — Mrs. M. presiding 
at it like a Queen Lar, with pretty A. S. at her side 
striking irresistibly on his fancy, he makes another call 
(forgetting that they w’ere ‘ certainly not to return from 
the country before that day week ’) and disappointed 
a second time, inquires for pen and paper as before : again 
the book is brought, and in the line just above that in which 
he is about to print his second name (liis re-script) — ^his 
first name (scarce dry) looks out upon him like another 
Sosia, or as if a man should suddenly encounter his own 
30 duplicate ! — The effect may be conceived. D. made many 
a good resolution against any such lapses in future. I hope 
he will not keep them too rigorously. 

For with G. D. — ^to be absent from the body, is sometimes 
(not to speak it profanely) to be present with the Lord. 
At the very time when, personally encountering thee, he 
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passes on with no recognition or, being stopped, starts 

like a thing surprised — at that moment, reader, he is on 
Mount Tabor — or Parnassus— or co-sphered with Plato — 
or, with Harrington, framing ‘ immortal commonwealths ’ 

— devising some plan of amelioration to thy country, or 

thy species -peradv'cnture meditating some individual 

kindness or courtesy, to be done to ihec ihysclf, the returning 
consciousness of which made him to start so guiltily at thy 
obtruded personal presence. 

D. is delightful any where, but he is at tire best in such 10 
places as these. He cares not much for Bath. He is out 
of his element at Buxton, at Scarborough, or Harrowgate. 
The Cam and the Isis are to him ‘ better than all the waters 
of Damascus '. On the Muses’ hill he is happy, and good, 
as one of the Shepherds on the Delectable Mountains ; and 
when he goes about with you to show you the halls and 
colleges, you think you have with you the Interpreter at 
the House Beautiful. 

New Year’s Eve 

... Of all sounds of all bells — (bells, the music nighest 
bordering upon heaven) — most solemn and touching is 20 
the peal which rings out the Old Year. I never hear it 
without a gathering-up of my mind to a concentration 
of all the images that have been diffused over the past 
twelvemonth ; all I have done or suffered, performed 
or neglected — ^in that regretted time. I begin to know 
its worth, as when a person dies. It takes a personal 
colour ; nor was it a poetical flight in a contemporary, w’hen 
he exclaimed — 

I saw the skirts of the departing Year. 

It is no more than what in sober sadness ev^ery one of 3 ° 
us seems to be conscious of, in that awful leave-taking. 
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1 am sure I feU it, am! a!! i>'!l it v.ith me, night : th-.c-h 
sfliiie nf my roinf.rnioK-- aft'o.'.tU rsib'r to rn.\ni:>>t .r, 
cxhilnnition at llie birth <>S t!ii- cominx; year, t!;ar. ar.y vfm 
ifiider regrets lor tlv.* ril'd .V'- ui st<v prericre-'Or, But I an’ 
none of iliu'-e uho-- 

Wdconie* ihr* comiiijr, ’t Uie parting gwest- 

1 am natnra'iiy. l>efi>r*-Iira.i.l, diy hi jsovrhit' ; r. ‘' 
books, iv.v j'arr'', raw viar*-, -irom forne nrenta! 
w’airh mala-s ji diinenU in m-- lo hue tbr jcospccth'.'. 
lo 1 have almo-t aahf<! u» hoj-,' ; ami am .-aiiiTaiir.* orJy in 
the prospect? uf otb* r (former) y- ar.-. I piimge mts' 
foregone vision'- and c*-!:cIu>!oiu. 1 encounter pJI-mrJ 
\Mtli past flitapjv-.inttn' nts. 1 am annotir-prt''nf agnit-Jt 
old discouragiment'. J ft.rgivt, or ovi reome in fancy, c!d 
advcrsirics. I play ovir again /or U' tlte gamesttfs 
phrase it, games, for whidi'l once paid so dear. I t'O-’i 
scarce now liavc any of tho^e untoward acridents and event' 
of my life revcr.scd. I would no more alter th'-tn than the 
incidents of some wdl-rontrived novel. Methinks. h 
-o better tliat I should h.ave pined away 'cv, n oi mv goldentsf 
>ear», when 1 w.is thrall to tb.c fair hair, and fairer eyes, 

of Alice \V n, than that so pa-^siotiate a love-adventure 

should bo lost. It was better that our family sliould have 
missed that legacy, which old Dorrcl! cheated us of, time 
that I should have at this moment two thousand ponces 
m bunco and be without the idea of that specious old rop-’^'- 
In a degree beneath manhood, it is my intirmitv to look 
those early days. Do 1 atlvance a paradox, 
shipping over the intervention of forty 
Jeave to love /nwseJ/, without the 

imputation of self-love ? 

"!>»«■ "inul is 

for his^nrr" have a less respect 

for his urcsent tdcnt.ty, than I have for the man EUa. 
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I know him to be light, and vain, and humorsome ; a 
notorious * * * ; addicted to * * * * : averse from counsel, 
neither taking it, nor offering it ; — * * * besides ; a stam- 
mering buffoon ; what you wU ; lay it on, and spare not ; 

I subscribe to it all, and much more, than thou canst 

be willing to lay at his door ^but for the child Elia — 

that ‘ other me,' there, in the back-ground — I must take 
leave to cherish the remembrance of that young master — 
with as little reference, I protest, to this stupid changeling 
of five-and-forty, as if it had been a child of some other 10 
house, and not of my parents. I can cry over its patient 
small-pox at five and rougher medicaments. I can laj' 
its poor fevered head upon the sick pillow at Christ’s, 
and wake with it in surprise at the gentle posture of 
maternal tenderness hanging over it. that unknown had 
watched its sleep. I know how it shrank from any 
the least colour of falsehood. — God help thee, Elia, how 
art thou changed ! Thou art sophisticated. — I know how 
honest, how courageous (for a weakling) it was — how 
religious, how imaginative, how hopeful ! jfirom what have 20 
I not fallen, if tlie child I remember was indeed myself, — 
and not some dissembling guardian, presenting a false 
identity, to give the rule to my unpractised steps, and 
regulate the tone of my moral being ! 

That I am fond of indulging, beyond a hope of sympathy, 
in such retrospection, may be the symptom of some sickly 
idiosyncrasy. Or is it owing to another cause ; simply, 

^ that being without wfe or family, I have not learned to 
project myself enough out of myself ; and having no off- 
spring of my own to dally with, I turn back upon memory, 30 
and adopt my own early idea, as my heir and favoiuite ? 

If these speculations seem fantastical to thee, reader — 

(a busy man, perchance), if I tread out of the way of thy 
. sympathy, and am singularly-conceited only, I retire, 
impenetrable to ridicule, under the phantom cloud of Elia. 
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The elders, with whom I w'as brought up, were of a 
character not likely to let slip the sacred observance of 
any old institution ; and the ringing out of the Old Year 
was kept by them \vith circumstances of peculiar ceremony. 
— In those days the sound of those midnight chimes, though 
it seemed to raise hilarity in all around me, never failed 
to bring a train of pensive imagery into my fancy. Yet 
I then scarce conceived what it meant, or thought of it 
as a reckoning that concerned me. Not chUdhood alone, 
10 but the young man till thirty, never feels practically that 
he is mortal. He knows it indeed, and, if need were, he 
could preach a homily on the fragility of life ,' but he brings 
it not home to himself, any' more than in a hot June wc 
can appropriate to our imagination the freezing days of 
December. But now, shall I confess a truth ? — I feel these 
audits but too powerfully. I begin to count the probabilities 
of my duration, and to grudge at the expenditure of 
moments and shortest periods, like miser’s farthings. In 
proportion as the years both lessen and shorten, I set more 
20 count upon their periods, and would fain lay my ineffectual 
finger upon the spoke of the great wheel. I am not content 
to pass away ‘ like a weaver’s shuttle ’. Those metaphors 
solace me not, nor sweeten the unpalatable draught of 
mortality. I care not to be carried with the tide, that 
smoothly bears human life to eternity ; and reluct at the 
inevitable course of destiny. I am in love \vith this green 
earth ; the face of town and country ; the unspeakable 
rural solitudes, and the sweet security of streets. I w’ould 
set up my tabernacle here. I am content to stand still 
3 ° at the age to which I am arrived ; I, and my' friends : 
to be no younger, no richer, no handsomer. I do not 
want to be weaned by age ; or drop, like mellow fruit, 
as they say, into the grave.— Any alteration, on this earth 
of mine, in diet or in lodging, puzzles and discomposes me. 
•' ousehold-gods plant a terrible fixed loot, and are not 
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rooted up rvithout blood. They do not willingly seek 
La\inian shores. A new state of being staggers me. 

Sun, and skjf, and breeze, and solitarj’ walks, and summer 
holidays, and the greenness of fields, and the delicious 
juices of meats and fishes, and society, and the cheerful 
glass, and candle light, and fire-side com'ersations, and 
innocent vanities, and jests, and irony itself— 6.0 these 
things go out with life ? 

Can a ghost laugh, or shake his gaunt sides, when you 
are pleasant with him ? 10 

And you, my midnight darlings, my Folios ! must I part 
with the intense delight of having you (huge armfuls) 
in my embraces? Must knowledge come to me, if it comes 
at all, by some awkward experiment of intuition, and no 
longer by this familiar process of reading ? 

Shall I enjo}' friendships there, wanting the smiling 
indications which point me to them here, — the recognisable 
face — the ‘ sweet assurance of a look ’ — ? . . . 

Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on Whist 

'A CLEAR fire, a clean hearth, and the rigour of the 
game.’ Tliis was the celebrated xvish of old Sarah Battle 20 
(now with God) who, next to her devotions, loved a good 
game at whist. She was none of your lukewarm gamesters, 
your half-and-half players, who ha\m no objection to take 
a hand, if you want to make up a rubber ; who affirm 
that they have no pleasure in winning ; that they ’like 
to \vin one game, and lose another ; that they can while 
away an hour very agreeably at a card-table, but are 
indifferent whether they play or no ; and will desire an 
adversary, who has slipt a wrong card, to take it up and 
play another. Tliese insufferable triflers are the curse of 30 
a table. One of these flies will spoil a whole pot. Of 
Such it may be said', that they do not play at cards, but 
only play at playing at them. 
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Sarah Battle was none of that breed. She detested them, 
as I do, from her heart and soul ; and would not, save upon 
a striking emergency, willingly seat herself at the same 
table with them. She loved a thorough-paced partner, 
a determined enemy. She took, and gave, no concessions. 
She hated favours. She never made a revoke, nor ever 
passed it over in her adversarj' without exacting the 
utmost forfeiture. She fought a good fight : cut and thnis . 
She held not her good sword (her cards) ‘ like a dancer . 
lo She sate bolt upright ; and neither showed you her 
cards, nor desired to see yours. All people have their 
blind side — their superstitions ; and I have heard ler 
declare, under the rose, that Hearts was her favourite 

suit. , 

I never in my life — and I knew Sarah Battle many o 
the best years of it— saw her take out her snuff-box when 
it was her turn to play ; or snuff a candle in the middle 
of a game ; or ring for a servant, till it was fairly over. 
She never introduced, or connived at, *miscellaneous con 
20 versation during its process. As she emphatically observe , 
cards were cards ; and if I ever saw unmingled distaste 
in her fine last-century countenance, it was at the airs o 
a young gentleman of a literary turn, who had been wth 
difficulty persuaded to take a hand ; and who, in lus 
excess of candour, declared, that he thought there was 
no harm in unbending the mind now and then, after senous 
studies, in recreations of that kind ! She could not hear 
to have her noble occupation, to which she wound up her 
faculties, considered in that light. It was her business, 
30 her duty, the thing she came into the world to do,— and 
she did it. She unbent her mind afterwards — over a 
book. 

Pope was her favourite author : his Rape of the Lock 
her favourite work. She once did me the favour to play 
over with me (with the cards) Ids celebrated game of 
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Ombro in that pncni ; and to explain to ino how far it 
agreed with, and in what points it would he found to 
differ from, tradrilh'. Her illustrations were apposite and 
poignant ; and I had the pleasure of sending the substance 
of them to Mr. Bowles : but I suppose they came too 
late to be inserted among liis ingenious notes upon that 
author. 

Quadrille, she has often told me. was her first love : 
hut whist had engaged her malnrer esteem. The former, 
she said, was .Miowy and specious, and likely to allure lo 
young persons. The tmcert.-iinty and quick shifting of 
partners — a thing which the constancy of whist abhors ; — 
the dazr.ling supremacy and regal investiture of Sjuidillc — 
absurd, as she justly observed, in the pure aristocracy of 
whist, where his crown and garter give him no proper 
power above his brother-nobility of the Aces ;~tbe giddy 
vanity, so taking lo the inexperienced, of playing alone : — 
above all, the overpowering attractions of a Saiix Prevdn' 
Vole, — to the triumph of which there is certainly nothing 
parallel or approaching, in the conlingcncit'S of whist ; — all 20 
these, she would say, make quadrille a game of captivation 
to the young and enthusiastic. But whist was the solider 
game: that was her word. It was a long meal; not, 
like, quadrille, a feast of snatches. One or two rubbers 
might co-exlond in duration with an evening. Tlicy gave 
time to form rooted friendships, to cultivate steady 
enmities. She despised the chance-started, capricious, and 
ever fluctuating alliances of the other. The skirmishes 
of quadrille, she would say, reminded her of the petty 
ephemeral embroilments of the little Italian states, dc- 30 
pictccl by Machiavcl ; perpetually changing postures and 
connexions; bitter foes to-day, sugared darlings to-morrow; 
kissing and scratching in a'breath ; — but the wars of whist 
were comparable to the long, stead}', deep-rooted, rational, 
antipathies of the great French and English nations. 

-179-14 K 
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A grave simplicity was what she chiefly admiied in her 
favourite game. There was nothing silly in it, like the 
nob in cribbage — nothing superfluous. Ko fitshes that 
most irrational of all pleas that a reasonable being can 
set up : — that any one should claim four b\’ aartuc of 
holding cards of the same mark and colour, without refer- 
ence to the playing of the game, or the individual wortli or 
pretensions of the cards themselves ! She held this to be 
a solecism ; as pitiful an ambition at cards as alliteration 
10 is in authorship. She despised superficialitj', and looked 
deeper than the colours of things, — Suits were soldier:, 
she would say, and must have a uniformity of array. to 
distinguish them : but what should we say to a fooli'-h 
squire, who should claim a merit from dressing up his 
tenantry in red jackets, tliat never were to be marslialled— - 
never to take the field ? — She even wished that whi't 
were more simple than it is ; and, in my mind, would have 
stript it of some appendages, which, in the state of human 
frailty, may be venially. and even commendably allowed 
20 of. She saw no reason for the deciding of the trump by 
the turn of the card. \Miy not one suit always trumps ?— 
WTiy two colours, when the mark of the suits would have 
sufficiently distinguished them without -it ? — 

‘ But the eye, my dear Madam, is agreeably refreshed 
with the variety. Man is not a creature of pure reason— 
he must have his senses delightfullj' appealed to. We see 
it in Roman Catholic countries, where the music and the 
paintings draw in many to worship, whom 3'our quaker 
spirit of unsensualizing would have kept out. — ^You, your- 
30 self, have a prett\' collection of paintings — but confess to 
me, whether, walking in your gallery at Sandham, among 
those clear Vand\-kes, or among the Paul Potters in the 
ante-room, yon ever felt your bosom glownnth an elegant 
delight, at all comparable to ihat you have it in vour power 
to e.\pcnence most evenings over a well-arranged assort- 
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ment of the court cards ?— the pretty antic habits, like 
heralds in a procession— the gay triumph-assuring scarlets 

contrasting deadly-killing , sables the hoary 

majesty of spades”— Pam in all his glory!— 

‘ All these might be dispensed with ; and, with their 
naked names upon the drab pasteboard, the game might 
go on -very well, picture-less. But the heauiy of cards 
would be extinguished for ever. Stripped of all that is 
imaginative in them, they must degenerate into mere 
gambling.— Imagine a dull deal board, or drum head, to 
to spread them on, instead of that nice verdant carpet 
(next to nature’s), fittest arena for those courtly com- 
batants to play their gallant jousts and tumeys in ! — 
Exchange those delicately-turned ivory markers — (work of 
Chinese artist, unconscious of their symbol, — or as pro- 
fanely slighting their true application as the arrantest 
Ephesian journeyman that turhed out those little shrines 
for the goddess) — exchange them for little bits of leather 
(our ancestor’s money) or chalk and a slate 1 ’ — 

The old lady, with a smile, confessed the soundness of 20 
my logic ; and to her approbation of my arguments on 
her favourite topic that evening, I have always fancied 
myself indebted for the legacy of a curious cribbage board, 
made of the finest Sienna marble, which her maternal 


uncle (old Walter Plumer, whom I have elsewhere cele- 
brated) brought with him from Florence this, and a trifle 
of five hundred pounds, came to me at her death. 


The former bequest (which I do not least value) I have 
kept with reUgious care ; though she herself, to confess 
a truth, was never greatly taken with cribbage. It was an 
essentially vulgar game, I have heard her say,— disputing 
with her uncle, who was very partial to it. She could 
never heartily bring her mouth to pronounce 'go ’-or 
thal s a go.’ She called it an ungraniimatical game. The 
P'iggmg teased her. I once knew her to forfeit a rubber 


30 
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(a five dollar ■^takc). bccan=c ?hc wordd not take 

of the turii-ttP knave, tvhich would have given it her. bu 

I d he n St have claimed by the disgraceful tenure ot 

uhiclisiic nu.L n Tliere is something cv 

dedaring ‘ ta-o for h:s /.cJs . inm i 

tremely genteel in this sort of self-denial. Sarah Wt. 

was a gentlewoman bom. for two 

Piquet she held tlie best game at the 
persons, though she would ridicule the 
tcrms-such as piqiie-rcpique-the capot tl - 

V„oL g^cMly cared .or. She loved .he quad ; 
or square. She would argue thus r-Oird^ arc ^ 
the ends arc gain, with glort'. But cards arc rvar, i' 
disguise of a sport: when single ^^versa^es enco. 
the ends proposed arc too palpable. By ^ 

too close a fight ; with spectator-s it is not much bettc^ 
No looker on can be interested, except for a bet, . 
it i- a mere affair of money; he cares not for 
sympnilidicaUv, or for your play.— Three are stiU w 
=oa mere naked war of evert' man against 
cribbage. without league or alliance ; or ^ 
and contradictory interests, a succession oi hta • 
leaeues, and not much more hearty infraction:- o, ^ a 
as in tradrillc. — But in square games {she 
that is possMc to be attained in card-plat'ing is 
plishtd. Tlicre arc the incentives of profit with 
common to cverv' species — though the latter can be - 
vert' imjxirfv-clly enjoyc-d in those other games, where 
>-]v.'ctator is only fi'cbly a participator. But the parties 
3"> v,hist are spectators and principals too. The}' 

theatre- to themsidves, arid a looker-on is not wanted. *=- 
1- r.uher worse than nothing, and .an impenincnce. 
abhor- niutr-ality, or interests beyond its sphere. TV* 
gl.'.rt' in some sr.tprising stroke of skill or fortune, r;“ 
hce.tu-e a cold — itr even an interested — by-stander rii'" 
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nesses it. but because your ■partner syinpatluses in the 
contingency. You win for tw'o. You triumph for two. 
Two are e.\aUcd. Two again are mortified ; which divides 
their disgi'ace. as the conjunction doubles (b}' taking off 
the invidiousness) your glories. Two losing to two are 
better reconciled, than one to one in that close butchery. 
Tlic hostile feeling is weakened by multiplying the channels. 
War becomes a civil game. — By such reasonings as these 
the old lady was accustomed to defend her favourite 
pastime. 10 

No inducement could ever prevail ui)on her to plajf 
at any game, where chance entered into the composition, 
for nothing. Chance, she would argue — and here again, 
admire the subtlety of her conclusion ! — chance is nothing, 
but where something else depends uj)on it. It is obvious, 
that cannot be glory. \Vliat rational cjiiise of exultation 
could it give to a man to turn up size acc a hundred times 
together by himself ? or before spectators, where no stake 
was depending ? — Make a lottery of a hundred thousand 
tickets with but one fortunate number — and what possible 20 
principle of our nature, except stupid wonderment, could 
it gratify to gain that number as many times succcssi\ ely, 
without a prize ? — Therefore she disliked the mixture of 
chance in backgammon, w'herc it was not played for nione}’. 
She called it foolish, and tfiose jjcople idiots, who were 
taken with a lucky hit under such circumstances. Games 
of pure skill were as little to her fancy. Played for a stake, 
they were a mere system of over-reaching. Played for 
glory, they were a mere setting of one man’s wit, — his 
memory, or combination-faculty rather — against another’s ; 30 
like a mock-engagement at a review, bloodless and profit- 
less. — She could not conceive a game wanting the spritely 
infusion of chance, — the handsome excuses of good fortune. 

3 wo people playing at chess in a corner of a room, whilst 
whist was stirring in the centre, would inspire her with 
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misplaced and senseless. ^ 

in no instance ally wth the fancy • J 1 

colour. A pencil and dry slate (she used to say) %vere 

proper arena lor such combatants. the 

To those puny objectors against cards, as n 
bad passions, she would retort, that man 
lo animal. He must be always trying to ^ 
something or other -.-that this passion 
more safely expended than upon a game at cards , 
cards are a temporary illusion ; in truth, a me - 

for we do but play at being 

a few idle sliillings are at stake, yet, f . 

we are as mightily concerned as those whose stak 

and kingdoms. They are a sort of ’ j^g^ns 

ado : great battling, and little bloodshed , migh J 
for disproportioned ends ; quite as diverting, and F ‘ 
20 deal more innoxious, than many of those more se 
games of life, which men play, without esteeming 


to be such. . 

With great deference to the old lady s judgm 
these matters, I think 1 have experienced some monwn 
in my life, when playing at cfftds/or noihing has even cc 
agreeable, ^^^len I am in sickness, or not in the 
spirits, I sometimes call lor the cards, and play a game a 
piquet /or love with my cousin Bridget — Bridget Eha. 

I grant there is something sneaking in it ; but wi 
30 a tooth-ache, or a sprained ancle, — ^when you are subdue 
and humble, — you are glad to put up with an inferior 
spring of action. 

There is such a thing in -nature, I am convinced, as 
sick whist . — 

1 grant it is not the highest style of man— I deprecate 
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the manes of Sarah Battle — she lives not, alas ! to whom 
I should apologise. — 

At such times, those terms which my old friend objected 
to, come in as something admissible. — I love to get a tierce 
or a quatorze, though they mean notliing. I am subdued 
to an inferior interest. Tliose shadows of rvinning amuse 
me. 

That last game I had with my sweet cousin (I capotted 
her) — (dare I tell thee, how foolish I am ?) — I wished it 
might have lasted for ever, though we gained nothing, and 10 
lost nothing, though it was a mere shade of pla}’’ : I would 
be content to go on in that idle folly for ever. The pipkin 
should be ever boiling, that was to prepare the- gentle 
lenitive to my foot, which Bridget was doomed to apply 
after the game was over : and, as I do not much relish 
appliances, there it should ever bubble. Bridget and 1 
should be ever playing. 

The Old and the New Schoolmaster 

My reading has been lamentably desultory and im- 
methodical. Odd, out of the way, old English plays, and 
treatises, have supplied me with most of my notions, and 20 
ways of feeling. In every thing that relates to science, 

I am a whole Encyclopaedia behind the rest of the world. 

I should have scarcely cut a figure among the franklins, 
or country gentlemen, in king John's days. I know less 
geography than a school-boy of six week’s standing. To 
nie a map of old Ortelius is as authentic as Arrowsmith. 

I do not know whereabout Africa merges into Asia ; 
whether Ethiopia lie in one or other of those great divisions ; 
nor can form the remotest conjecture of the position of 
New South Wales, or Van Diemen’s Land. Yet do I hold 3 ^ 
3 - correspondence with a very dear friend in the first- 
named of these two Teri'te Incognitas. I have no astronomj^ 
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I do not know where to look for the Lear or Clur 
Wain : the place of any star ; or Urc name of any of the 
at sight. I guess at ^^enus only by her bnghtness^and 
if tire sun on some portentous morn were to make hrs h^ 
appeararree in Ure West, I verily bdieve that, whrle^ 
the world were gasping in apprehension about me, 

^hoidd stand unterrificd, from sheer incuriosity and want 
of ob^cn'ation. Of histor\' and chronology I possess sonie 
vague points, such as one cannot help picking up m tlic 
10 course of miscellaneous study ; but 1 never dch era c ) 

’ sat down to a chronicle, even of im' own countrj’. lai 
most dim appreliensions of tlie four great nionarc les. 
and sometimes the Assj-rian. sometimes tlie Persian, floats 
as firs! in my fancy. I make the widest conjectures con- 
cerning EgjTt. and her sliephcrd kuigs. IMy 
with great painstaking, got me to think I undcKtoo ^ 
first proposition in Euclid, but gave me over in nesp^ 
at tlie second. I am entirely unacqudntcd with t « 
modern languages ; and, like a better man than nij s > 
eo have ‘ small Latin and less Greek ’. 1 am a stranger to t ic 
shapes and texture of tlie commonest trees, herbs, flowers 
not from the circumstance of my being town-born or 
I should have brought the same inobservant spirit into the 
world with me, had I first seen it * on Devon s lea \ 
shores ’, — and am no less at a loss among purelj’^ town 
objects, tools, engines, mechanic processes. — Not tliat 
aficct ignorance — but mj’ head has not many maiisiout. 
nor spacious ; and I have been obliged to fill it with snch 
cabinet curiosities as it can hold without aching. I sonie- 
30 times wonder, how I have passed my probation with so little 
discredit in the world, as I have' done, upon so mca^*^ 
a stock. But the fact is, a man may do verj' well with 
a vere- little knowledge, and scarce be found out, in niLxeii 
company , c\ erj' body is so inucli more ready to produce 
his ow n, than to call lor a display of your acquisitions. Lid 
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in a L'h'~(i-i£ic there is no shuffling. Tlie truth wll out. 
There is notliing which I dread so much, as-tlie being left 
alone for a quarter of an hour with a sensible, well-informed 
man, that does not know me. I Intel}' got into a dilemma 
of this sort. — 

In one of my daily jaunts between Bishopsgate and 
Shacklewell, the coach stopped to take up a staid-looking 
gentleman, about the waong side of thirty, who was gi\dng 
his parting directions (while tlie steps were adjusting), 
in a tone of mild authority, to a tall youth, who seemed to lo 
be neither his clerk, his son, nor his seiwant, but something 
partaking of all three. The youth was dismissed, and we 
drove on. As wo were the sole passengers, he naturally 
enough addressed his conversations to me ; and we discussed 
the merits of tlie fare, tlie cudlity and punctuality of the 
driver; die circumstance of an opposition coach ha^'ing 
been lately set up, witli the probabilities of its success — 
to all which I was enabled to return pretty satisfactory 
answers, ha\'ing been drilled into tliis kind of etiquette by 
some years’ daily practice of riding to and fro in the stage 20 
aforesaid — ^tvhen he suddenly alarmed me by a starthng 
question, whetlier I had seen the show of prize cattle that 
morning in Smitlifield ? Noiv as I had not seen it, and 
do not greatly care for such sort of exliibitions, I was 
obliged to return a cold negative. He seemed a little 
mortified, as well as astonished, at my declaration, as 
(it appeared) he was just come fresh from tlie sight and 
doubtless had hoped to compare notes on tlie subject. 
However he assured me that I had lost a fine treat, as it 
far exceeded tlie show of last year. We were now' approach- 30 
hig Norton Falgate, when tlie sight of some shop-goods 
Picketed freshened hun up into a dissertation upon the 
cheapness of cottons tliis spring. I was now a little in 
heart, as tlie nature of my morning avocations had brought 
nic into some sort of familiarity with the raw material ; 
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and I vs-as surprised to find how eloquent I was becoming 
on tlie state of the India market-when, presentiy, he 
dashed my incipient vanity to the eartli at once, 
inquiring whether I had ever made any calculaUon as to 
the \'alue of the rental of all tlie retail shops m on on. 
Had he asked of me, what song the Sirens sang, or what 
name AchUles assumed when he hid himself among nomen. 

I might, with Sir Thomas Browne, have hazarded a who 
solution ’.1 Jily companion saw my embarrassment, and, 
lo the almshouses beyond Shoreditch just coming in Men. 
with great good-nature and dexterity shifted his com ei^ 
tion to the subject of public charities ; which led to ic 
comparative merits of pro\'ision for the poor in past an 
present times, witli observations on tlie old monastic 
institutions, and charitable orders ; — ^but, finding me ra icr 
dimly impressed with some glimmering notions from oiu 
poetic associations, than strongly fortified with any specu a- 
tions reducible to calculation on the subject, he gave m 
matter up ; and, the countrj' beginning to open more an 
20 more upon us, as we approached the turnpike at Ivingslan 
(tlie destined termination of his journey), he put a 
thrust upon me, in the most unfortunate position he con 
have chosen, by advancing some queries relative to the 
Nortli Pole Expedition. \Miile 1 was muttering out 
sometliing about tlie Panorama of those strhnge regions 
(whidi 1 had actually seen), by way of parrjing the question, 
the coach stopping relieved me from any further appre- 
hensions. My companion getting out, left me in the 
comfortable possession of my ignorance ; and I heard bun, 
30 as he went off, putting questions to an outside passenger, 
who had alighted with him, regarding an epidemic disorder, 
that had been rife about Dalston ; and which, my friend 
assured him, had gone through live or six schools in that 
neighbourhood. Tlie truth now flashed upon me, tliat mV 

' Uru Burial. 
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companion was a schoolmaster ; and that the youth, 
whom he had parted from at our first acquaintance, must 
have been one of the bigger boys, or the usher. — He was 
evidently a kind-hearted man, who did not seem so much 
desirous of provoking a discussion by the questions which 
he put, as of obtaining information at any rate. It did not 
appear that he took any interest, either, in such kind of 
inquiries, for their own sake ; but that he was in some way 
bound to seek for knowledge. A greenish-coloured coat, 
which he had on, forbade me to surmise that he was a 10 
clergyman. The adventure gave birth to some reflections 
on the difference between persons of his profession in past 
and present times. 

Rest to the souls of those fine old Pedagogues ; the 
breed, long since extinct, of the Lilys, and the Linacres : 
wlio believing that all learning was contained in the lan- 
guages which tirey taught, and despising every other 
acquirement as superficial and useless, came to their task as 
to a sport ! Passing from infancy to age, they dreamed 
away all their days as in a grammar-school. Revolving 20 
in a perpetual cycle of declensions, conjugations, syntaxes, 
and prosodies ; rene\ving constantlj' the occupations which 
had charmed their studious childhood ; rehearsing con- 
tinually the part of the past ; life must have slipped 
from them at last like one day. They were always in 
their first garden, reaping harvests of their golden tune, 
among their Flori and their Sfici-legia ; in Arcadia still, 
but kings ; the ferule of their sway not much harsher, 
but of like dignity with that mild sceptre attributed to 
king Basileus ; the Greek and Latin, their stately Pamela 30 
and their Philoclea ; with the occasional duncery of some 
untoward Tyro, serving for a refreshing interlude of a 
Mopsa, or a clown Damsetas ! 

With what a savour doth the Preface to Colet's, or (as 
it is sometimes called) Paul’s Accidence, set forth 1 ‘ To 
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I co^Ld a great treasury of uisdom and kno.dedge, d 

and unable to uphold the burden of frame 
doth this stately preamble (comparable to t 
10 Milton commendeth as ‘having been *e usage to p 
to some solemn law, then first promulgated 
Lvcurgus ’) correspond with and illustrate P 

S rinformify. expressed in a succeeding 
which would fence about grammar-rules with the se y 
of faith-articles !-‘ as for the diversity of 
weU profitably taken away by the King’s Majesties ^ 
who foreseeing the inconvenience, and favourably prm 1 » 

the remedie. caused one kind of grammar by sundry lear^u 
men to be diligently drawn, and so to be set out, > 
20 everywhere to be taught for the use of learners, 
the hurt in changing of schoolmaisters.’ Mmat a j, 
in that which follows : ‘ wherein it is profitable tlia ^ 
can orderly decline his noun, and his verb.’ His noun . 

The fine dream is fading away fast ; and the eas 
concern of a teacher in the present day is to inculca c 


grammar-rules. , . 

The modern schoolmaster is expected to know a li 
of every thing, because his pupil is required not to 
entirely ignorant of any thing. He must be supcrficud J , 
30 if 1 may say so, omniscient. He is to know something 0 
pneumatics ; of chemistry ; of whatever is curious, ot 
proper to excite the attention of the youthful mind ; an 
insight into mechanics is desirable, with a touch of statistics , 
the quality of soils, &c. botanj', the constitution of his 
country, cum mullis aliis. You may get a notion of some 
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part of his c.vpcctccl. duties by ronsulting tlio fanimis 
Tractate on Education addressed to Mr. Hartlib. 

All these things — these, or the desire of them — he. is 
expected to instil, not by set lessons from professors, which 
he may charge in the bill, but at school-intervals, as he 
walks the streets, or saunters through green fields (those 
natural instructors), with his pupils. The least part of 
what is c.xi)ected from him, is to be done in school-hours. 

He must insinuate knowledge at the mollia iempora fandi. 

He must seize every occasion — the season of the j'car — the m 
time of the day — a passing cloud — a rainbow — a waggon 
of hay — a regiment of soldiers going bj? — to inculcate 
something useful. He can receive no pleasure from a 
casual glimpse of Nature, but must catch at it as an object 
of instruction. He must interpret beaut}' into the pic- 
turesque. Ho cannot relish a beggar-man, or a gipsy, for 
thinking of the suitable improvement. Nothing comes to 
him, not spoiled by the sophisticating medium of moral 
uses. The Universe — that Great Book, as it has been called 
— is to him indeed, to all intents and purposes, a book, 20 
out of which he is doomed to read tedious homilies to 
distasting schoolboys. — Vacations themselves arc none to 
him, he is only rather worse off than before ; for commonly 
he has some intrusive upper-boy fastened upon him at 
such times ; some cadet of a great family ; some neglected 
lump of nobility; or gentry ; that he must drag after him 
to the play, to the Panorama, to Mr. Bartley’s Orrery, to 
the Panopticon, or into the country, to a friend’s house, 
or to his favourite watering-place. Mdierever he goes, 
this uneasy shadow attends him. A boy is at his board, 3 ° 
and in his path, and in all his movements. He is boy-rid, 
sick of perpetual boy. 

Boys are capital fellow's in their ow'n way, among their 
™ates ; but they arc unwholesome companions for grown 
people. The restraint is felt no less on the one side, than 
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tires' (iLt ays. me +v.<.m hv fits sporting on the 

fancies— as I now heaven o ensaged in these 

green before my window, at Shackle- 

"grave epecnlati.ns at SS^-sihly take 

well— by distance mad -r, ig li^e writing to music, 

from the labour of my tas^. 

They seem to modulate mj pOT _ ^ is a bind 

to do so-for in the voice of that tender 

Of nd di»inUh 

r;rwn;a.Lfor.h.m.hyn,inglingin.hcir pastil 

A Character of Bridget Eha 

(From the Essay on M.ackcry End.) 

Bridget Elia has been mv housekeeper for many a long 
year. I have obligations to Bridget, extentogb^^nd^ 
period of memor,'. ^^c house togeth . tolerable 

maid, in a sort of double singleness . ^ ^ 

comfort, upon the whole, that I. for one. m m^ e^ 
sort of disposition to go out upon the mountai „ 
rash king’s offspring, to bewail my , ^Icr- 

20 pretty well in our tastes and habits— yet so, as ‘ j 

cnee We arc generally in harmony, Math « - 
bickerings— as it should be among near relation^. ^ 
sympathies are rather understood, than expresse , > 

once, upon my dissembling a tone in my voice more 
than ordinan,-, my cousin burst into tears, and “mp a’ 

that I was aitcred. We are botli great readers in di t-m 

direaion=. Wliile I am hanging over (for the thousan 
time) some passage m old Burton, or one of his stran-b 
contemporaries, she is abstracted in some modem j 
30 adventure, whereof our common reading-table is daily *■ 
with a’^iduouwly fresh .supplies. Narrative teazes me. 
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I have little concern in the progress of events. She mnst 
have a stor\' — ^\vcll, ill, or indifferently told — so there be 
life stirring in it, and plenty of good or evil aecidents. 
The flnctnations of fortune in fiction — and almost in real 
life— have ceased to interest, or ojicratc but dully upon me. 
Out-of-the-way humours and opinions — heads with some 
diverting twist in them — the oddities of authorship please 
me most. My cousin has a native disrelish of any thing 
that sounds odd or bizanc. Nothing goes down wdth her, 
that is quaint, irregular, or out of the road of common lo 
sjTnpath\\ She ‘ holds Nature more clever ’. I can pardon 
her blindness to the beautiful obliquities of the Rcligio 
•Medici ; but she must apologise to me for certain disrespect- 
ful insinuations, which she has been pleased to throw out 
latterly, touching the intellectuals of a dear favourite of 
mine, of the last century but one — the thrice noble, chaste, 
and virtuous, — but again somewhat fantastical, and 
original-brain’d, generous Margaret Newcastle. 

It has been the lot of my cousin, oftener perhaps than 
I could have wished, to have had for her associates and 20 
mine, free-thinkers — leaders, and disciples, of novel philo- 
sophies and S3'Stems ; but she neither wrangles with, nor 
accepts, their opinions. Tliat which was good and venerable 
to her, when a child, retains its authority over her mind 
still. She never juggles or pla3's tricks with her under- 
standing. 

We are both of us inclined to be a little too positive ; 
and I have observed the result of our disputes to be almost 
uniformly this— that in matters of fact, dates, and circum- 
stances, it turns out, that I was in the right, and my cousin 30 
in the wrong. But where we have differed upon moral 
points ; upon something proper to be done, or let alone ; 
whatever heat of opposition, or steadiness of conviction, 

I set out with, I am .sure alwa3's, in the long run, to be 
brought over to her way of thinking. 
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I mu^'t ''I”'"' \ „ . ,:i.' to be lol'l of bcr 

ta,.. 'Uxl; ‘ »« — 

of reading m roi»pan> - ' „nderi-lai-.ding it'- 

or m. to a 

purport— which lb 1 •'• .j. ,j{ the baid qutbtton. 

degree to the f t,^^ o,oM prebMUg triab of 

Her prebenre of mind i cq ■ » ' occa-ion=, 

l,fe. but will boinetinus <U^ert P ^ 

When the purpo-e leqnirt' . . |,^^tu‘rs which arc not 

she can bpeak to it gre.itl> . ^ometimr'-t« 

stuff of thcconscieiicr.vhe hathlHinMi 

let .lip a word k- attended to ; and 

Her education in youth wa i gamiture. uhich 

bke happily mibH-d all that trai^ ^.-as tumbled 

pab>eth by the name siiacioub closet of good 

earlv, by accidmt or design. • J . prohibition, 

old Enghbh reading. \Mthout much . ^pasturage, 

and browsed at will upon that fair in 

no Had I twenty girk. they Hiou d ^ ,,,d!«k 

this fashion. I know not -l-thcr ' for it, 

might not be dimiiiished by it . n 
that it makes (,f the worst come to the worst) mo 

parable old mauls. .-.onfortcr ; bn' 

In a be.abo.i of distress, bhe is the 5,5,5, do 

m the tearing accidents, and minor ,„,Uet!i 

not call out the le.// to meet them. Hu- ^5^^ ,5„s 

matters worse by an excess of .,„tcr erca- 

not always divide your trouble, upon the 5 - ' ’ j.,5_.„tion 

3os,ons of life she is sure always to treble your sat -i 
She is excellent to he at a play with, or upon a 
best, when she goes a journey with yon. 
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Dream-Children ; A Ra<erie 

Ciiii.DRUN love to listen to stories about their elders 
when lluy were children ; to stretch their imagination to 
the conception of a traditionan’ great-uncle, or grandame 
whom they never saw. It was in this spirit that my little 
ones crept about me the other evening to hear about their 
great-grandmother Field, w]>o lived in a great house in 
Norfolk {a hundred times bigger than that in which they 
and papa lived) which had been the scene — so at least it 
was generally believed in that part of the country — of the 
tragic incidents which thej'' had lately become familiar with lo 
from the ballad of the Children in the Wood. Certain it 
is that the whole story of the children and their cniel uncle 
was to be seen fairly carved out in wood upon the chimney- 
piece of the great hail, the whole story down to the Robin 
Redbreasts, till a foolish rich person pulled it down to set 
up a marble one of modem invention in its stead, with no 
storj’ upon it. Here Alice put out one of her dear mother’s 
looks, too tender to be called upbraiding. Tlien I went on 
to say, how religious and how good their great-grandmother 
Field was, how btdoved and resj>cctcd by evert’ body, 20 
though she was not indeed the mistress of this great house, 
but had only the. charge of it (and yet in some respects she 
might be said to be the mistress of it too) committed to her 
by the owner, who jireferrcd living in a newer and more 
fashionable mansion which he had purchased somewhere in 
the adjoining county ; but still .she lived in it in a manner 
us if it had been her own, and kept up the dignity of the 
great house in a sort while she lived, wbich afterwards 
came to decay, and was nearly pulled down, and all its old 
ornaments stripped and carried away' to the owner’s other .io 
bouse, where tliey were set up, and looked as awkward as 
if some one were to carry' away’ the old tombs they had 
seen lately at the Abbey, and stick them up in Lady C's. 

2*79.14 L 
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tawdry gilt drawing-room. Here John smiled, as much as 
to say, ‘ that would be foolish indeed.’ And then I told 
how, when she came to die, her funeral was attended by 
a concourse of all the poor, and some of the gentry too, of 
the neighbourhood for man}’ miles round, to show their 
respect for her memor\’, because she had been such a good 
and religious woman ; so good indeed that she knew all 
the Psaltery by heart, ay, and a great part of the Testament 
besides. Here little Alice spread her hands. Then I told 
10 what a tall, upright, graceful person their great-grand- 
mother Field once was ; and how in her 3’Outh she was 
esteemed the best dancer — here Alice's little right foot 
])layed an involnntarj’ movement, till, upon my looking 
grave, it desisted — the best dancer, I was saying, in the 
county, till a cruel disease, called a cancer, came, and 
bowed her down with pain ; but it could never bend her 
good spirits, or make them stoop, but thej' were still up- 
right, because she was so good and religious. Tlien I told 
how she was used to sleep by herself in a lone chamber of 
20 the great lone house ; and how she believed that an ap- 
parition of two infants was to be seen at midnight gliding 
np and down the great staircase near where she slept, but 
she said 'those innocents would do her no harm and how 
frightened I used to be, though in those days I had my maid 
to sleep with me, because I was never half so good or re- 
ligious as she — and yet I never saw the infants. Here John 
expanded all his eye-brows and tried to look courageous. 
Then I told how good she was to all her grand-children, 
having us to the great-house in the holydays, where I in 
30 particular used to spend many hours by myself, in gazing 
upon the old busts of the. Twelve Cresars, that had been 
Emperors of Rome, till the old marble heads would seem to 
live again, or I to be turned into marble with tliem ; how 
I never could be tired with roaming about that huge 
mansion, with its vast emptj’ rooms, with their worn-out 
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hangings, flattering tapcstrj% and carved oaken panncls, 
with the gilding almost nd)bed out — sometimes in the 
spacious old-fashioned gardens, which I had almost to 
nryseU, \mlcss when now and then a solitary gardening 
man woidd cross me — and how the nectarines and peaches 
hang n])on the walls, without my ever offering to pluck 

them, because they were forbidden fruit, unless now and 

then, — and because I had more* pleasure in strolling about 
among the old melancholy-looking yew trees, or the firs, and 
picking up the red berries, and the fir apples, which were m 
good for nothing but to look at — or in lying about upon the 
fresh grass, with all the fine garden smells around me — or 
basking in the orangery, till I could almost fancy myself 
ripening too along with the oranges and the limes in that 
gratcfid warmth — or in watcliing the dace that darted to 
and fro in the fish-pond, at the bottom of the garden, with 
here and there a great sulky pike hanging midweay down 
the water in silent state, as if it mocked at their impertinent 
friskings, — I had more pleasure in these busy-idle diversions 
than in all the sweet flavours of peaches, nectarines, oranges, 20 
and such like common baits of cliildren. Here John slyly 
deposited back upon the plate a bunch of giapes, which, 
not unobscrv'cd by Alice, he had meditated dividing with 
her, and both seemed willing to relinquish them for the 
present as irrelevant. Then in somewliat a more lieight- 
ened tone, I told how, though their great-grandmother Field 
loved all her grand-children, yet in an especial manner she 

might be said to love their uncle, John L , because he 

was so handsome and spirited a youth, and a king to the 
rest of us ; and, instead of moping about in solitary corners, 30 
like some of us, he would moimt the most mettlesome 
horse he could get, when but an imp no bigger than them- 
selves, and make it darry him half over the count}' in a 
morning, and join the hunters when there were any out — 
and yet he loved the old great house and gardens too, but 

L 2 



had too much spirit to be always pent up within their 
boundaries— and liow their uncle grow up to man's Cv-tate 
as brave as he was handsome, to the admiration of even- 
body. but of their great-grandmother Field most especially ; 
and how he used to carry me upon his back when I was 
a lame-footed boy — for he was a good bit older than me — 
many a mile when I could not walk for pain : — and how in 
after life he became lame-footed too, and 1 did not aUveaj-s 
(I fear) make allowances enough for him when he was 
lo impatient, and in pain, nor remember sufiicicntly how 
considerate he had been to me when I w.as lame-footcd ; 
and how when he died, thongh he had not been dead an 
hour, it seemed as if he had died a great while ago, such 
a distance there is betwixt life and death ; and how I bore 
his death as I thought pretty well at first, but afteiarards it 
haunted and haunted me; and though I did not ciy* or take 
it to heart as some do, and as I think he would have done if 
I had died, yet I missed him all day long, and knew not till 
then how much I had loved him. I missed his kindness) and 
20 I missed his crossness, and wished liim to be .alive rtg.aiu, 
♦o be quarrelling with him (for we quarrelled somctfnics) 
rather than not have him again, and was as uneasy wthont 
him, as he their poor tmcle must have been when the 
doctor took off his limb. Here the children fell a cnamt 
and asked if their little mourning which, they had on was 
not for uncle John, and they looked up, and prayed me not 
to go on about their uncle, but to tell them some stories 
about their pretty dead moUier. Tlien I told how for seven 
long years, in hope sometimes, sometimes in despair vet 
30 persisting ever, I courted the fair Alice — n ; and ' as 

much as children could understand, I explained to them 

what coyness, and difficulty, and denial meant in maidens 

when suddenty, turning to Alice, the-soul of the first Alice 
looked out at her eyes with such a realitj- of re-presentnrent 
that I became in doubt which of them stood there before 
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me, or whose that bright hair was ; and while I stood 
gazing, both the children gradually grew fainter to iny view, 
receding, and still receding till nothing at last but two 
mournful features were seen in the uttermost distance, 
which, without speech, strangely impressed upon me the 
elTects of speech : ‘ We arc not*of Alice, nor of thee, nor 
arc we children at all. The children of Alice called Bartrum 
father. Wc arc nothing ; less than nothing, and dreams. 
'\^^c are only what might have been, and must wait upon 
the tedious shores of Lethe millions of ages before wc have 10 

c.xistence, and a name ’ and immediatcl}' awaking, 

I found myself quietly seated in my bachelor arm-chair, 
where I had fallen asleep, with the faithful Bridget un- 
changed by my side — but John L. (or James Elia) was gone 
for ever. 

, A Dissertation upon Roast Pig 

M.\nkind, says a Chinese manuscript, which my friend 
M. was obliging enough to read and c.\plain to me, for the 
first seventy thousand ages ate their meat raw, clawing or 
biting it from the living am'mal, just as they do in Abyssinia 
to this day. This period is not obscurclj' hinted at by 20 
their great Confucius in the second chapter of his Mundane 
Mutations, where he designates a kind of golden age by 
the term Cho-fang, literally the Cook’s holiday. The 
manuscript goes on to say, that the art of roasting, or 
rather broiling (which I take to be the elder brother) ivas 
accidental!}' disco^■ercd in the manner following. The 
swine-herd, Ho-ti, having gone out into the woods one 
morning, as his manner was, to collect mast for his hogs, 
left his cottage in the care of his eldest son Bo-bo, a great 
lubberly boy, who being fond of playing with fire, ^as 30 
younkers of his age commonly are, let some sparks escajie 
into a bundle of straw', which kindling quickly, spread 
the conflagration over every part of their poor mansion 
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till it was reduced to ashes. Together with the cottage 
(a sorry antediluvian make-shift of a building, you may 
think it), what was of much more importance, a ftnc litter 
of new- farrowed pigs, no less than nine in number, perished. 
China pigs have been esteemed a luxury all over the East 
from the remotest periods that we read of. Bo-bo was in 
the utmost consternation, as you may think, not so much 
for the sake of the tenement, which his father and he could 
easily build up again with a few dry branches, and the 
10 labour of an hour or two, at any time, as for the loss of the 
pigs, ^^^lilc he was thinking what he should say to his 
father, and wringing his hands over the smoking remnants 
of one of those untimely sufferers, an odour assailed his 
nostrils, unlike any scent which he had before experienced. 
What could it proceed from ? — not from the burnt cottage 
— ^Irc had smelt that smell before — indeed this was by no 
means the first accident of the kind which had occurred 


through the negligence of this unlucky young fire-brand. 
Much less did it resemble that of any known herb, weed, 
20 or flower. A premonitory moistening at the same time 
overflowed his nether Up. He knew not what to think. 
He next stooped down to feel the pig, if there were any 
signs of life in it. He burnt his fingers, and to cool them 
he applied them in his booby fashion to his mouth Some 
of the crums of the scorched skin had come away with 
his fingers, and for the first time in his life (in the world’s life 
indeed, for before him no man had known it) he tasted— 
crackling ! Again he felt and fumbled at the pie It did 
not burn him so much now, still he licked his finvers from 
30 a sort of habit. The truth at length broke into^his slow 
understanding, that it was the pig thdt smelt so and the 
pig that tasted so delicious ; and, surrendering himself 
up to the new-born pleasure, he fell to tearing up .^vl 1 . 
handfuls of the scorched skin with the flesh next it 'i 
was cramming it down his throat in his beastly fashion 



when his sire entered amid the smoking rafters, armed with 
retributory cudgel, and finding how affairs stood, began 
to rain blows upon the young rogue’s shoulders, as thick 
as hail-stones, which Bo-bo heeded not any more than if 
the)' had been flies. Tlie tickling pleasure, which he 
experienced in his lower regions, had rendered him quite 
callous to any inconveniences he might feel in those remote 
quarters. His father might lay on, but he could not beat 
him from his pig, till he had fairly made an end of it, when, 
becoming a little more sensible of his situation, something lo 
like the following dialogue ensued. 

‘ You graceless whelp, what have you got there devouring ? 

Is it not enough that you have burnt me down three houses 
with your dog’s tricks, and be hanged to you, but you must 
be eating fire, and I know not what — what have you got 
there, I say ? ’ 

‘ 0 father, the pig, the pig, do come and taste how nice 
the burnt pig eats.’ 

The ears of Ho-ti tingled with horror. He cursed his 
son, and he cursed himself that ever he should beget a son 20 
that should eat burnt pig. 

Bo-bo, whose scent was wonderfully sharpened since 
morning, soon raked out another pig, and fairly rending it 
asunder, thrust the lesser half by main force into the fists 
of Ho-ti, still shouting out ‘ Eat, eat, eat the burnt pig, 
father, only taste — 0 Lord ’, — with such-like barbarous 
ejaculations, cramming all the while as if he would choke. 

Ho-ti trembled in every joint while he grasped the 
abominable thing, wavering whether he should not put 
his son to death for an unnatural young monster, when 30 
the crackling scorching his fingers, as it had done his 
son’s, and applying the same remedy to them, he in his 
turn tasted some of its flavour, which, make what sour 
mouths he would for a pretence, proved not altogether 
displeasing to him. In conclusion (for the manuscript 
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here is a little tedious) both father and son fairly sat 
down to the mess, and never left off till they had 
despatched all that remained of the litter. 

Bo-bo was strictlj’ enjoined not to let the secret escape, 
for the neighbours would certainl}' have stoned them for 
a couple of abominable wretches, who could think of 
improving upon the good meat which God had sent them. 
Nevertheless, strange stories got about. It was observed 
that Ho-ti’s cottage was burnt down now more frequently 
10 than ever. Nothing but fires from this time fonvard. 
Some would break out in broad day, others in the night- 
time. As often as the sow farrowed, so sure was the house 
of Ho-ti to bo in a blaze ; and Ho-ti himself, which was 
the more remarkable, instead of chastising his son, seemed 
to grow more indulgent to him than ever. At length 
they were watched, the terrible mystery discovered, and 
father and son summoned to take their trial at Pekin, 
then an inconsiderable assize town. Evidence was giv’en 
the obnoxious food itself produced in court, and verdict 
20 about to be pronounced, when the foreman of the jury 
begged that some of the burnt pig, of which the culprits 
stood accused, might be handed into the box. He handled 
it, and they all handled it, and burning their fingers, as 
Bo-bo and his father had done before them, and nature 
prompting to each of them the sanre remedy’ against the 
face of all the facts, and the clearest charge which iud 
had ever given— to the surprise of the whole court, town^- 
■folk, strangers, reporters, and all present— without Icavins 
the box, or any manner of consultation whatever th>' 
30 brought in a simultaneous verdict of Not Guiltv. ' ^ 

The judge, who was a shrewd fellow, winked at the 
manifest iniquity of the decision ; and, when the court was 
dismissed, went privily, and bought up all the pigs tint 
could be had for love or mone\'. In a few days his Lord- 
ship’s town house was observed to be on fire. The thin 
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took wing, and now there was nothing to be seen but fires 
in every direction. Fuel and pigs grew enormously dear 
all over the district. The insurance offices one and all 
shut up shop. People built slighter and slighter every day, 
until it was feared that the very science of architecture 
would in no long time be lost to the world. Thus this 
custom of firing houses continued, till in process of time, 
says my manuscript, a sage arose, like our Locke, who 
made a discovery, that the flesh of swine, or indeed of 
any other animal, might be cooked {burnt, as they called it) 10 
without the necessity of consuming a whole house to dress 
it. Then first began the rude form of a gridiron. Roasting 
by the string, or spit, came in a century or two later, 

I forget in whose dynasty. By such slow degrees, concludes 
the manuscript, do the most useful, and seemingly the most 
obvious arts, make their way among mankind. 

Without placing too implicit faith in the account above 
given, it must be agreed, that if a worthy pretext for so 
dangerous an experiment as setting houses on fire (especially 
in these days) could be assigned in favour of any culinary zo 
object, that pretext and excuse might be found in roast 
PIG. 

Of all the delicacies in the whole mundns edihilis, I will 
maintain it to be the most delicate — frinceps obsoniorum. 

I speak not of your grown porkers — things between pig 
and pork — those hobbydehoys — ^but a young and tender 
suckling — under a moon old — guiltless as yet of the 
sty — with no original speck of the amor immunditicB, the 
hereditary failing of the first parent, 3'et manifest — his 
voice as yet not broken, but something between a childish 30 
treble, and a grumble — the mild forerunner, or prceludium, 
of a grunt. 

He }iinst be roasted. I am not ignorant that our ancestors 
ate them seethed, or boiled — but what a sacrifice of the 
exterior tegument ! 
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There is no flavour comparable, I will contend, to that 
of the crisp, tawny, well-watched, not ov'cr-roastcd, crack- 
ling, as it is well called— the very' teeth are invited to their 
share of the pleasure at this banquet in overcoming the coy, 
brittle resistance — with the adhesive oleaginous — 0 call 
it not fat — ^but an indefinable sweetness growing up to it 
— the tender blossoming of fat — fat cropped in the bud- 
taken in the shoot — in the first innocence — the cream and 
quintessence of the cliild-pig's yet pure food — the lean, 
lo no lean, but a kind of animal manna — oei rather, fat and 
lean (if it must be so) so blended and running into each 
other, that both together make one ambrosian result, or 
common substance. 


Behold him, while he is doing — it scuineth rather a 
refreshing warmth, than a scorching heat, that he is so 
passive to. How equably he twirlcth round the string! 

extreme sensibility of 

iellies-lllV^at- eyes-radiant 

lieth !— iTOulrt-^r'ri second cradle, how meek he 

the grossness and 'indodlitv '"‘^1 grow up to 

maturer swinehood > ^ Tci/to accompany 
a glutton, a sloven, an obstinnt 
-wallowing in all manner o fiU^’ '^‘"'^Srccablc animal 
these sins he is happily snatched 

Ere sin could blieht nr 
Death came wlh timely 
his memory ^is odoriferous— no clou.., 

30 stomach half rejccteth', the rank ba "diilc his 

bolteth him in recking sausages ^ije coalheavcr 

in the grateful stomach of the judicious' sepulchre 
such a tomb might be content to die. ‘^P'oure — and for 

He is the best of Sapors. Pine-apple is 
indeed almost too transcendent — a delivm She is 

It not sinful. 
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yet so like to sinning, that really a tender-conscienced 
person would do well to pause — too ravishing for mortal 
taste, she woundeth and excoriateth the lips that approach 
her — ^like lover’s kisses, she biteth — she is a pleasure 
bordering on pain from the fierceness and insanity of her 
relish — ^but she stoppeth at the palate — she meddleth not 
with the appetite — and the coarsest hunger might barter 
her consistently for a mutton chop. 

Pig — ^let me speak his praise — ^is no less provocative of 
the appetite, than he is satisfactory to the criticalness 10 
of the censorious palate. The strong man may batten 
on him, and the weakling refuseth not his mild juices. 

Unlike to mankind’s mixed characters, a bundle of virtues 
and vices, inexplicably intertwisted, and not to be un- 
ravelled without hazard, he is — good throughout. No 
part of him is better or worse than another. He helpeth, 
as far as his little means extend, all around. He is the 
least envious of banquets. He is all neighbour’s fare. 

I am one of those, who freely and ungrudingly impart 
a share of the good things of this life which fall to their 20 
lot (few as mine are in this kind) to a friend. I protest 
I take as great an interest in my friend’s pleasures, his 
relishes, and proper satisfactions, as in my own. ‘ Pi'e- 
sents ’, I often say, ‘ endear Absents.' Hares, pheasants, 
partridges, snipes, barn-door chicken (those ‘ tame vDlatic 
fowl ’), capons, plovers, brawn, barrels of oysters, I dis- 
pense as freely as I receive them. I love to taste tliem, 
as it were, upon the tongue of my friend. But a stop must 
be put somewhere. One would not, like Lear, ‘ give every 
thing.’ I make my stand upon pig. Methinks it is an 30 
ingratitude to the Giver of all good flavours, to extra- 
domiciliate, or send out of the house, slightingly, (under 
pretext of friendship, or I know not what) a blessing so 
particularly adapted, predestined, I may say, to my 
indmdual palate. — It argues an insensibility. 
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I remember a touch of conscience in this kind at sdioet 
•M}' good old a;mt, wlio never parted from me at the cn. 
of a holiday without stuffing a sweet-meat, or some rff.' 
thing, into nij’ pocket, had dismissed me one evening mi 
a smoking plum-cake, fresh from the oven. In ray nay 
school (it was over London bridge) a grey-headed ck 
beggar saluted me (I have no doubt at this time of da}' 
that he was a counterfeit). I had no pence to console hin 
with, and in the vanitj' of self-denial, and the vei}' cci- 
lo combry of chariU’, school-boy like, I made him a pTCScr.i 
of — ^the whole cake 1 1 walked on a little, buoyed up, 

as one is on such occasions, with a sweet soothing of seli- 
satisfaction ; but before I had got to the end of the bridge, 
my better feelings returned, and I burst into tears, tliinldr,: 
how ungrateful I had been to my good aunt, to go and giv- 
her good gift away to a stranger, tliat I had never sttE 
before, and wlio might be a bad man for aught I knew ; aid 
then I diought of the pleasure my aunt would be tafcir.: 
in thinking that I — nn'self, and not another — wonJd es* 
20 her nice cake — and what should I say to her the ne.xl 
time I saw lier— how naughty I was to part with her prettv 
present— and the odour of that spicy cake came back upon 
my recollection, and the pleasure and the enriosity I had 
taken in seeing her make it. and her joy when <=he sent h 
to the oven, and how disappointed she would feel that I 
had never had a bit of it in my mouth at last-and I blamed 
my impertinent spmt of alms-gi.iog, and out-of-Sacc 
lij'pocnsy of goodness, and above* all I ^ 

see the face again of tliat insidious, good-for-notr^'2^'^ M 
30 grey impostor. md 

Our ancestors were nice in their methods f 
these tender victims. Wc read of pigs whT t 
with something of a shock, as we hear of any ^ deatli 
custom. Tlie age of discipline is gone by or ' 
curious to inquire (in a philosophical light m* be 

“■“ly) W’hat 
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effect this process might have towards intenerating and 
dulcifying a substance, naturally so mild and dulcet as the 
flesh of young pigs. It looks like refining a violet. Yet 
we should be cautious, while we condemu the iuhumanitj', 
how we censure the wisdom of the practice. It might 
impart a gusto — 

I remember an hypothesis, argued upon by the young 
students, when I was at St. Omer’s, and maintained with 
much learning and pleasantry on both sides, ‘ \\Tiether, 
supposing that the flavour of a pig who obtained his death 10 
by whipping {-per flagellationem extremam) superadded a 
pleasure upon the palate of a man more intense than any 
possible suffering we can conceive in the animal, is man 
justified in using that method of putting the animal to 
death ? ’ I forget the decision. 

His sauce should be considered. Decidedly, a few bread 
crums, done up \vith his liver and brains, and a dash of mild 
sage. But, banish, dear Mrs. Cook, I beseech you, the 
whole onion tribe. Barbecue youi whole hogs to your 
palate, steep them in shalots, stuff them out with planta- 20 
tions of the rank and guilty garlic ; you cannot poison 
them, or make them stronger than they are — but consider, 
he is a weakling — a flower. 


Old China 

I HAVE an almost feminine partiality for old china. 
When I go to see any great house, I inquire for the china- 
closet, and next for the picture gallery. I cannot defend 
the order of preference, but by saying, that we have all 
some taste or other, of too ancient a date to admit of our 
remembering distinctly that it was an acquired one. I can 
call to mind the first play, and the first exhibition, that 30 
I was taken to ; but I am not conscious of a time when 
china jars and saucers were introduced into mj? imagination. 



I h.ifl no repugnanro ihfn — w}iy ‘■■houW I now liavc ? 
to ihtw* link', a7arf-linrtiim5 that 

inidor the notion of mon and wosncn, Hoot about, nnrir- 
I nni‘-cnb‘*!l fiy any ok-ini-nt. in that world b'noro j» r- 
-.fKCtive— a china tca-nip. 

I hkc to aft- rny old fri<-n(U-w1iom di-itanr.- r.mit-'t 
dtnnnbh —figuring up in tlu- air {'O they app-'ar to our 
yet on Urr.i firv.iz t-til! — for fo inu^t in 
courtesy interpret that sjK-ck of deejKT blue, which the 
lo decorous artist, to prevent absurdity, has matlt* to syting 
up In-neath their sand.als. 

I love the men with women’s faces, .and the women, it 
(wssrble, with still more womanish esrpre-sions. 

Here is a young and courtly .Mand.arin, handing tra to 
a laily from a salver — two miles off. See how distance 
st’cms to set off respect ! And here the same lady, or 
another — for likeness is identity on t<^*cu]>s.~is stqipins 
into a little faiiy boat, moored on the hither side of this 
calm garden river, with a dainty mincing foot, which in 
20 .-1 right angle of incidence (as angles go in our world) must 
inf.allibly land her in the midst of a flowers.- mead— a furlong 
off on the other side of the same strange stream ! 

Farther on— if far or near can be pretlicatcd of their 
world — see horses, trees, pagod.as, dancing the haj-s. 

Here— a cow and rabbit couchant, .and co-exiensive 

so objects show, seen through the lucid atmosphere of fine 
Cathay. 

1 was pointing out to my cousin last evening, over our 
H\-son (which we arc old fashioned enough to drink unmLvod 
JO still of an afternoon) some of these spedosa viirantla upon 
a set of extraordinaiy old blue china (a recent purchase) 
which we were now- for the first time using ; and could not 
help remarking, how favourable circumstances ha.d been 
to us of late years, tliat we could afford to please the eye 
sometimes with trifles of this sort — when a iiassing senti. 
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ment seemed to over-shade the brows of my companion. 

I am quick at detecting these summer clouds in Bridget. 

' I wish the good old times would come again she said, 

‘ when we were not quite so rich. I do not mean, that 
I want to be poor ; but there was a middle state ; ’ — so 
she was pleased to ramble on, — ‘ in which I am sure we 
were a great deal happier. A purchase is but a purchase, 
now that you have money enough and to spare. Formerly 
it used to be a triumph. \\Tien we coveted a cheap luxury 
(and, 0 ! how much ado I had to get you to consent in lo 
those times !) we were used to have a debate two or three 
days before, and to weigh the for and against, and think 
what we might spare it out of, and what saving we could 
hit upon, that should be an equivalent. A thing was worth 
buying then, when we felt the money that we paid for it. 

‘ Do you remember the brown suit, which you made to 
hang upon you, till all your friends cried shame upon you, 
it grew so thread-bare — and all because of that folio 
Beaumont and Fletcher, which you dragged home late at 
night from Barker’s in Covent-garden ? Do you remember 20 
how we eyed it for weeks before we could make up our 
minds to the purchase, and had not come to a determination 
till it was near ten o’clock of the Saturday night, when you 
set off from Islington, fearing you should be too late — and 
when the old bookseller with some grumbling opened his 
shop, and by the t\vinkling taper (for he was setting bed- 
wards) lighted out the relic from his dusty treasures — and 
when you lugged it home, wishing it were twee as cumber- 
some — and when you presented it to me — and when we 
were exploring the perfectness of it {collating you called it) — 30 
and while I was repairing some of the loose leaves with 
paste, which your impatience would not suffer to be left 
till day-break — ^was there no pleasure in being a poor man ? 
or can those neat black clothes which you wear now, and 
are so careful to keep brushed, since we have become rich 
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I mu'^t loisrli upon the (•ijblc; of my kiu'-vvomnn witli 
a gontlo hand, for Bndgot dot-'- not like lo be lold of lu-r 
faults. She hath an awkward fiick (to say no worse of it) 
of reading in company : at which lirnes she will answer 
yt's or no to a question, without fully understanding its 
purport — which is provoking, and derog.atory in the highest 
degree to the dignity of the putter of the said question. 
Her presence of mind is equal to the most prcs‘-ing trials of , 
life, blit will .sometimes desert her upon trifling occasions, 
io WHicn the purpose requires it, and is a thing of moment, 
she can speak to it greatly ; hut in matters which are not 
stuff of the conscience, she h.atli been known sometinus to 
let -slip a word less seasonably. 

Her education in youth w.as not much attended to ; aud’j 
she happily missed all that train of female garniture, which; 
pas-seth by the name of accomplishments, Slie was tumblctl, 
early, by accident or design, into a sparioiis clo'ct of goa''1 
old English reading, without much selection or prohibitioti,.f 
and browsed at will upon that fair and wholesome pasturag- J 
so Had I twenty girls, they should be brought up exactly i!>| 
this fashion. I know not whether their chance in wedlot''t| 
might not be diminished by it ; but I can answer for Vjg 
that it makes (if the wop-t come to the worst) most iucoi ti^ 
p.arable old maids. 

In a sc.ason of distrcs.s, she is the tniest comfoncr ; Ii /, 
in the tearing accidents, and minor perple-vitics, whicli 
not call out the 'will to meet them, she sometimes malo 
matters worse by an excess of participation. If she tl- 
not always divide your trouble, upon the pleasanter o ':^ 
30 sions of life she is sure always to treble your satisfactfiSyi, 
She is excellent to be at a play with, or upon a visit ; 'V 
best , when she goes a journey with you. 
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Drcaw-CJlildrcii ; A Reverie 

Cmi-DREK love to listen to stories about their elders 
when they were children ; to stretch their imagination to 
the conception of a traditionary great-uncle, or grandamc 
whom they never saw. It was in this spirit that my little 
ones crept about me the other evening to hear about their 
great-grandmother Field, who lived in a great house in 
Norfolk (a hundred times bigger than that in which the\' 
and papa lived) which had been the scene — so at least it 
was generally believed in that part of the country — of the 
tragic incidents which thej' had lately become familiar with 10 
from the ballad of the Children in the Wood. Certain it 
is that the whole story of the children and their cruel uncle 
was to be seen fairly carved out in wood upon the chimney- 
piece of the great hall, the whole story down to the Robin 
Redbreasts, till a foolish rich person pulled it down to set 
up a marble one of modern invention in its stead, with no 
stor}’’ upon it. Here Alice put out one of her dear mother’s 
looks, too tender to be called upbraiding. Then I went on 
to say, how religious and how good their great-grandmother 
Field was, how beloved and respected by every body, 20 
though she was not indeed the mistress of this great house, 
but had onl}' the charge of it (and yet in some respects she 
might be said to be the mistress of it too) committed to her 
by the owner, who preferred living in a newer and more 
fashionable mansion which he had purchased somewhere in 
the adjoining county ; but still she lived in it in a manner 
as if it had been her own, and kept up the dignity of the 
great house in a sort while she lived, which afterwards 
came to decay, and was nearly pulled down, and all its old 
ornaments stripped and carried awa}' to the owner’s other 30 
house, where they were set up, and looked as awkward as 
if some one w'ere to carry away the old tombs they had 
seen lately at the Abbey, and stick them up in Lady C’s. 

2179.14 L 
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I must touch upon the foibles of my kinswoman with 
a gentle hand, for Bridget does not like to be told of her 
faults. She hath an awkward trick (to sa)’ no worse of it) 
of reading in company : at which times she will answer 
yes or no to a question, without fully understanding its 
purport — ^^vluch is provoking, and derogator3' in the highest 
degree to the dignit}' of the putter of the said question. 
Her presence of mind is equal to the most pressing trials of 
life, but will sometimes desert her upon trifling occasions, 
lo \Mien the purpose requires it, and is a thing of moment, 
she can speak to it greatly ; but in matters which arc not 
stuff of the conscience, she hath been known sometimes to 
let slip a word less seasonably. ' 

Her education in 3’outh was not much attended to ; and 
she happih' missed all that train of female garniture, which 
passeth by the name of accomplishments. She was tumbled 
early, b\' accident or design, into a spacious closet of good 
old English reading, without much selection or prohibition, 
and browsed at will upon that fair and wholesomepasturage. 
20 Had I twentt’ girls, the\- should be brought up e.vacth' in 
this fashion. I know not whether their chance in wedlock 
might not be diminished bj- it ; but I can answer for it, 
that it makes (if the worst come to the worst) most incom- 
parable old maids. 

In a season of distress, she is the truest comforter ; but 
in the teazing accidents, and minor perplexities, which do 
not call out the ir;// to meet them, she sometimes maketh 
matters worse b\' an excess of participation. If she does 
not always divide \-our trouble, upon the pleasanter occa- 
30 sions of life she is sure always to treble j'onr satisfaction. 
She is excellent to be at a plat’ with, or upon a visit ; but 
best, when she goes a journet' with \*ou. 
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Drcam-Childroi ; A Reverie 

Children love to listen to stories about their oldei's 
when they were children ; to stretch their imagination to 
the conception of a traditionary great-uncle, or grandame 
whom thej' never saw. It was in this spirit that my little 
ones crept about me the other evening to hear about their 
great-grandmother Field, who lived in a great house in 
Norfolk (a hundred times bigger than that in which they 
and papa lived) which had been the scene — so at least it 
was generally believed in tliat part of the country — of the 
tragic incidents which they had latcl}’ become familiar with 10 
from the ballad of the Children in the Wood. Certain it 
is that the whole story of the children and their cruel uncle 
was to be seen fairly car\’^ed out in wood upon the chimney- 
piece of the great hall, the whole story down to the Robin 
Redbreasts, till a foolish rich person pulled it down to set 
up a marble one of modern invention in its stead, with no 
story upon it. Here Alice put out one of her dear mother’s 
looks, too tender to be called upbraiding. Then I went on 
to say, how religious and how good their great-grandmother 
Field was, how beloved and respected by every body, 20 
though she was not indeed the mistress of this great house, 
but had onl)' the charge of it (and yet in some respects she 
might be said to be the mistress of it too) committed to her 
by the owner, who preferred living in a newer and more 
fashionable mansion which he had purchased somewhere in 
the adjoining county ; but still .she lived in it in a manner 
as if it had been her own, and kept up the dignity of the 
great house in a sort while she lived, which afterwards 
came to decay, and was nearly pulled down, and all its old 
ornaments stripped and carried awaj' to the owner’s other 3 ° 
house, where they were set up. and looked as awkward as 
if some one were to carry away the old tombs they had 
seen lately at the Abbey, and stick them up in Lady C’s. 
=179.14 L 
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boundaries— and hou their admiration of every 

as brave as he u-as especially ; 

body, but of their gr^a^-^an^^^ j 

and how he used t « J nif older than me — 

a lame-footed boy-for he was " how in 

many a mile when I cou ‘ ^ j not always 

after life he became lam^footed too ana 

(I fear) remember sufficiently how 

10 impatient, and in pai , i t was lame-footed; 

co,Lden„. he lud been to .dc tehen I , „„ 

„„d hotv 'Vbeo '.e die . he 

hour. It seemed as if 1 and how I bore 

a distance pretty well at first, but afterwards it 

bis death S nnd though I did not cry or take 

haunted an ^ have done if 

1 ted Sed yet I missed him all day Ions, and knete not t.ll 

«S,to«hIhadiovedhim. 1 missed h« kindness, and 
I missed his crossness, and AVished him to be alne agan , 
to be quarrelling with him (for we quarrelled ^on^etimes 
rather Vn not have him again, and was as uneasy without 
as he their poor uncle must have been when the 
dortor took off his limb. Here the children fell a crj-ing, 
t^A asked if their little mourning which, tliey had on was 
not for uncle John, and they looked up and prayed me not 
to go on about their uncle but to tell them some stones 
abouttheirprettydeadmother. Then I told how for seven 
?ong years, in hope sometimes, sometimes m despair yet 
long j courted the fair .Hice W — n ; and, as 

30 persisting Ciid^en ^naerstand. I explained to them' 
^ and difficulty and denial meant in maidens— 
what “y;f X^tumffifto Alice, the'soul of the first Alice 
when sudden y, reahty of re-presentment. 

“1 «■ «b» “om 
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me, or whose that bright hair was ; and while I stood 
gazing, both the children gradually grew fainter to m3’ view, 
receding, and still receding till nothing at last but two 
mournful features were seen in the uttermost distance, 
which, without speech, strangely impressed upon me the 
effects of speech : ‘ We arc not* of Alice, nor of thee, nor 
arc we children at all. The children of Alice called Bartrum 
father. We arc nothing ; less than nothing, and dreams. 
\Vc arc only what might have been, and must wait upon 
the tedious shores of Lethe millions of ages before we have 10 

existence, and a name ’ and immcdiatel3’ awaking, 

I found m3’scl{ quieth' seated in m3' bachelor arm-chair, 
where I had fallen asleep, with the faithful Bridget un- 
changed b3’ m3’ side — but John L. (or James Elia) was gone 
for ever. 

A Disseriaiion upon Roast Pig 

M.\nkind, says a Chinese manuscript, which m3' friend 
M. was obliging enough to read and explain to me, for the 
first seventy thousand ages ate their meat raw, clawing or 
biting it from the living animal, just as they do in Ab3’ssinia 
to this da3'. This period is not obscurely hinted at by =o 
their great Confucius in the second chapter of his Mundane 
JIutations, where he designates a kind of golden age by 
the term Cho-fang, litcraih' the Cook's holida3'. The 
manuscript goes on to sa3', that the art of roasting, or 
rather broiling (which I take to be the elder brother) was 
accidentally discovered in the manner following. The 
swine-herd, Ho-ti, having gone out into the woods one 
morning, as his manner was, to collect mast for his hogs, 
left his cottage in the care of his eldest son Bo-bo, a great 
lubberl3' boy, who being fond of pla3'ing with fire, .as 30 
younkers of his age commonly arc, let some sparks escape 
into a bundle of straw, which kindling quickl3', spread 
the conflagration over every part of their poor mansion 
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till it was reduced td asii.-i;. Togetlwr with tiie cottage 
(a sorry antcdiUiviatt make-shift of a hnildirig, you may 
think it), wliat w.is of tmidi more importance, a line Jitter 
of new-farrowed pigs, nok-ss titan nine in rmniher, perished. 
Cliina pigs have, been esteemed a Inxiiry all over the Ea.st 
front tite remotest periods that we read of. Ho-1k> was in 
the nlntosi consternation, as yon ni.ay think, not so iniirli 
for the sake of the tenentent, whirh liis father and he could 
e.'isily build up again with a few <!ry branches, and the 
to labour of an hour or two, at any time, as for the Itr-s of the 
pigs. While he was thinking what he shotiid say to his 
father, and wringing his hands over the sniokiitg remnants 
of one of those untimely sufferers, an odour assailed his 
nostrils, unlike any scent which he had before e.vpericnced. 
Wliat could it jirocecd from ? — not from the burnt cottage 
— he had smelt that smell before— indeed this was by no 
means the first accident of the kind which had occurred 
through the negligence of this unlucky young fire-brand. 
Much less did it resemble that of any known herb, weed, 
20 or flower. A premonitory moistening at the .same time 
overflowed his nether lip. He knew not what to think, 
lie next stooped down to feci the pig, if there were anv 
signs of life in it. He burnt his fingers, and to coo! them 
he applied them in Ids booby fashion to Ids mouth. Some 
of the cnims of the scorched skin Imd come awav- irith 
his fingers, and for the first time in his Ufu- (in the worlds life 
indeed, for before him no man had known it) he tasted— 
crackling ! Again he felt and fumbled at the pig. * It did 
not burn him so much now, still he licked Ids fingers from 
30 a sort of habit. The truth at length broke into his slow 
imdcrstaiiding. that it was the pig thdt smelt so. and the 
pig that tasted so delicious ; and. surrendering himself 
up to the new-horn ple.asnrc, he fell to tearing up whole 
handfuls of the scorched skin with the flesh next it and 
was cramming it down his throat in his bcasUy fashion 



when his sire entered amid the smoking rafters, armed with 
retributory cudgel, and finding how affairs stood, began 
to rain blows upon the young rogue’s shoulders, as thick 
as hail-stones, which Bo-bo heeded not any more than if 
they had been flics. Tlie tickling pleasure, which he 
experienced in his lower regions, had rendered him quite 
callous to any inconveniences he might feel in those remote 
quarters. His father might lay on, but he could not beat 
him from his pig, till he had fairlj' made an end of it, when, 
becoming a little more sensible of his situation, something lo 
like the following dialogue ensued. 

‘ You graceless whelp, what have you got there devouring ? 

Is it not enough that j'ou have burnt me down three houses 
with your dog’s tricks, and be hanged to you, but you must 
be eating fire, and I know not what — what have j’ou got 
there, I say ? ’ 

‘ 0 father, the pig, the pig, do come and taste how nire 
the bunit pig cats.’ 

The cars of Ho-ti tingled with horror. He cursed hi.s 
son, and he cursed himself that ever he should beget a son 20 
that should cat burnt pig. 

Bo-bo, whose scent was wonderfully sharpened since 
morning, soon raked out another pig, and fairly rending it 
asunder, thnist the lesser half by main force into the fists 
of Ho-ti, still shouting out * Eat, eat, eat the burnt pig, 
father, only taste — O Lord ’, — with such-like barbarous 
ejaculations, cramming all the while as if he would choke. 

Ho-ti trembled in every joint while he grasped the 
abominable thing, wavering whether he should not put 
his son to deatli for an unnatural young monster, when 30 
the crackling scorching his fingers, as it had done his 
son’s, and applying the same remedy to them, he in his 
turn tasted some of its flavour, which, make what sour 
mouths he would for a pretence, proved not altogether 
displeasing to him. In conclusion (for the manuscript 
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here is a little tedious) both father and son fairl\' sat 
down to the mess, and never left off till they had 
despatched all that remained of the litter. 

Bo-bo was strictl}’ enjoined not to let tlic secret escai)e, 
lor the neighbours would ccrtainl}' have stoned them for 
a couple of abominable wretches, who could think of 
improving upon the good meat which God had sent them. 
Nevertheless, strange stories got about. It was obscr^’cd 
that Ho-ti’s cottage was burnt down now more frequently 
JO than ever. Nothing but fires from this time forward. 
Some would break out in broad day, others in the night- 
time. As often as the sow farrowed, so sure was the house 
of Ho-ti to be in a blaze ; and Ho-ti himself, which was 
the more remarkable, instead of chastising his son, seemed 
to grow more indulgent to him than ever. At length 
they were watched, the terrible mystery discovered, and 
father and son summoned to take their trial at Pekin, 


then an inconsiderable assize town. Evidence was given, 
the obnoxious food itself produced in court, and verdict 
20 about to be pronounced, when the foreman of the jury' 
begged that some of the burnt pig, of which the culprits 
stood accused, might be handed into the box. He lumdlcd 
it, and they all handled it, and burning their fingers, as 
Bo-bo and his father had done before them, and nature 
prompting to each of them the same remcd\% against the 
face of all the facts, and the clearest charge which judge 
had ever given— to the surprise of the whole court towns- 
folk, strangers, reporters, and all present— withoutlcavin-r 
the box, or any manner of consultation whatever, thev 
30 brought in a simultaneous verdict of Not Guilty 


The judge, who was a shrewd fellow, winked at the 
manifest iniquity of the decision ; and, when the court was 
dismissed, went privily, and bought up all the pigs that 
could be had for love or monc3'. In a few daj-s his Lord 
ship’s town house was observed to be on fire. The thin" 
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took wing, and now there was nothing to be seen but fires 
in ever}' direction. Fuel and pigs grew enormousljf dear 
all over the district. The insurance offices one and all 
shut up sho]). People built slighter and slighter every day, 
until it was feared that the very science of architecture 
would in no long time be lost to the world. Thus this 
custom of firing houses continued, till in process of time, 
says my manuscript, a sage arose, like our Locke, who 
made a discovery, that the flesh of swine, or indeed of 
any other animal, might be cooked [burnt, as they called it) to 
without the ncccssitj' of consuming a whole house to dress 
it. Then first began tlic rude form of a gridiron. Rorusting 
by the string, or spit, came in a century or two later, 

I forget in whose dynasty. By such slow degrees, concludes 
the manuscript, do the most useful, and seemingly the most 
obvious arts, make their way among mankind. 

Witliout placing too implicit faith in the account above 
given, it must be agreed, that if a worthy pretext for so 
dangerous an experiment as setting houses on fire (especially 
in these days) could be assigned in favour of any culinary 20 
object, tliat pretext and excuse might be found in roast 
PIG. 

Of all the delicacies in the whole mttndus cdibilis, I will 
maintain it to be the most delicate — -princeps obsouionttn. 

I speak not of your grown porkers — tilings between pig 
and pork — those hobbydeho)'s — ^but a young and tender 
suckling — under a moon old — guiltless as yet of tlie 
st}' — with no original speck of the amor immnndilim, the 
hereditary' failing of tlic first parent, yet manifest — his 
voice as yet not broken, but something between a childish 30 
treble, and a grumble — the mild forerunner, or prcchtdinm, 
of a grunt. 

He must be roasted. I am not ignorant that our ancestors 
ale them seethed, or boiled — ^but what a sacrifice of the 
exterior tegument ! 
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Tl^crc is no flavour comparable. I 
of the crisp, tars-ny. wcll-aratchcd. not over-roasted, craC'- 
lU as it is veil cklled-the very teeth arc tnvUed to tbeu 
share of the pleasure at this banquet in overcoming tl^ ^ - 
brittle rcslstance-wth the adhesive oleaginou— <-> c- 
it not fat— but an indefinable sweetness growing up 
—the tender blossoming of fat— fat cropped in the mo 
taken in the shoot— in the first innocence— the cream an 
quintessence of the child-pigs yet pure food-the ic-n. 
to no lean, but a kind of animal manna— ot, rather, fat .ma 
lean (if it must be so) so blended and running into cac.^ 
other, that both together make one a.mbrosian result, o. 

common substance. i - . 

Behold him. while he is doing— it seemeth rather ^.i 
refreshing warmth, than a scorching heat, that he 
passive to. How equably he twirlcth round the stnng • 
— Xow he is just done. To see the extreme sensibility o, 
that tender age. he hath wept out his pretty eyes— radiant 
jellies — shooting stars — 

20 See him in the dish, his second cratUc, how meek a 
licth — wouldst thou have had this innocent grow up 
the grossness and indocility which too often accompai^ 
maturer swincliood ? Ten to one he would have pro'^ 
a glutton, a sloven, an obstinate, disagreeable luunia* 
— wallowing in all manner of fihlu’ conversation fro>a 
these sins he is happily snatched away — 


Ere sin could Wight, or sorrow fade, 

Death came with timely care — 

his memory Jls odoriferous — no clown curseth, while his 
jo stomacli half rcjectetlV, tlic rank bacon — no coalheavcr 
bolteth him in reeking sausages— he hath a fair sepulchre 
in the grateful stomach of the judicious epicure — and for 
such a tomb might be content to die. 

He is the best of Sapors. Pine-apple is great. She is 
indeed almost too transcendent — a delight, if not sinful. 
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yet so like to sinning, that really a tender-conscienced 
person would do well to pause — ^too ravishing for mortal 
taste,' she woundeth and excoriateth the lips that approach 
her — ^like lover’s kisses, she biteth — she is a pleasure 
bordering on pain from the fierceness and insanity of her 
relish — ^but she stoppeth at the palate — she meddleth not 
with the appetite — and the coarsest hunger might barter 
her consistent!}' for a mutton chop. 

Pig — let me speak his praise — is no less provocative of 
the appetite, than he is satisfactory to the criticalness 10 
of the censorious palate. The strong man may batten 
on him, and the weakling refuseth not his mild juices. 

Unlike to mankind’s mixed characters, a bundle of wtues 
and vices, inexplicably intertwisted, and not to be un- 
ravelled TOthout hazard, he is — good throughout. No 
part of him is better or worse than another. He helpeth, 
as far as his little means extend, all around. He is the 
least envious of banquets. He is all neighbour’s fare. 

I am one of those, who freely and ungrudingly impart 
a share of the good things of this life which fall to their 20 
lot (few as mine are in this kind) to a friend. I protest 
I take as great an interest in my friend’s pleasures, his 
relishes, and proper satisfactions, as in my o\vn. ' Pre- 
sents ’, I often say, ‘ endear Absents.’ Hares, pheasants, 
partridges, snipes, barn-door chicken (those ‘ tame villatic 
fowl ’), capons, plovers, brarni, barrels of oysters, I dis- 
pense as freely as I receive them. I love to taste tliem, 
as it were, upon the tongue of my friend. But a stop must 
be put somewhere. One would not, like Lear, ‘ give every 
thing.’ I make my stand upon pig. Methinks it is an 30 4 
ingratitude to the Giver of all good flavours, to extra- 
domiciliate, or send out of the house, slightingly, (under 
pretext of friendship, or I know not what) a blessing so 
particularly adapted, predestined, I may say, to my 
individual palate. — It argues an insensibility. 


I remember a touch of conscience in this kind at school 
^ly good old aunt, who never parted from me at the end 
of a holiday without stuffing a sweet-meat, or some nice 
thing, into my pocket, liad dismissed me one evening with 
a smoking plum-cake, fresh from the oven. In my way to 
school (it was over London bridge) a grey-headed old 
beggar saluted me (I have no doubt at this time of day 
that he was a counterfeit). I had no pence to console him 
with, and in the vanity of self-denial, and the ver}'^ co.x- 
lo combry of chant j*, school -boy like, I made him a present 
^the whole cake ! I walked on a little, buoyed up, 
as one is on such occasions, with a sweet soothing of sclf- 
satisfaction ; but before I had got to the end of the bridge, 
my better feelings returned, and I burst into tears, tliinking 
how> ungrateful I had been to my good aunt, to go and gi\'e 
her good gift away to a stranger, that I had never seen 
belore, and who might be a bad man for aught I knew ; and 
• pleasure my aunt would be taking 

m 1 ng that I I myself, and not another — would eat 
eoher nice cake-and what should I say to her the next 
me saw her ^liow naughty I was to part with her pretty 
m™^. came back upon 

taken t pleasure and the curiosity I had 

m 2 "-ben she sent it 

hadnexe^’/^J^ feel that I 

my imnertinent ' ° /"P mouUi at last— and I blamed 

hvpocrisv of p alms-gi\ing, and out-of-placc 

si See . I "-i-'hed never to 

• 30 grey impostor^ " ° “sidious, good-for-notliing, old 

CUrioM to OoK , *“S,r 

(m a philosophical light merely) what 
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effect this process might have towards intenerating and 
dulcifying a substance, naturallj' so mild and dulcet as the 
flesh of young pigs. It looks like refining a violet. Yet 
\vc should be cautious, while we condemn the inhumanitj% 
how we censure the wisdom of the practice. It might 
impart a gusto — 

I remember an hypothesis, argued upon by the young 
students, when I was at St. Omer’s, and maintained with 
much learning and pleasantry on both sides, ‘ WTiether, 
supposing that the flavour of a pig who obtained his death 10 
by whipping {per flagellatmiem exfremam) superadded a 
pleasure upon the palate of a man more intense than any 
possible suffering we can conceive in the animal, is man 
justified in using that method of putting the animal to 
death ? ’ I forget the decision. 

His sauce should be considered. Decidedly, a few bread 
crums, done up with his liver and brains, and a dash of mild 
sage. But, banish, dear Mrs. Cook, I beseech 3'ou, the 
whole onion tribe. Barbecue your whole hogs to 5mur 
palate, steep them in shalots, stuff them out with planta- 20 
tions of the rank and guilty garlic ; j’ou cannot poison 
them, or make them stronger than they are — ^but consider, 
he is a weakling — a flower. 

Old China 

I HAVE an almost feminine partiality for old china. 
YTien I go to see any great house, I inquire for the china- 
closet, and next for the picture gallery. I cannot defend 
the order of preference, but by saying, that we have all 
some taste or other, of too ancient a date to admit of our 
remembering distinctly that it was an acquired one. I can 
call to mind the first play, and the first exhibition, that 30 
I was taken to ; but I am not conscious of a time when 
china jars and saucers were introduced into my imagination. 
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I had no rcinipnanco then — why 5honld 1 now have ?—• 
to tliose litth’, iawlc';^. a7urc*tinetnri-<i f;ro{e'qti(<, lint 
under the notion of men and wosmn, float alenit, iimn- 
nnn-'rrihed hy any element, in that ttorhl Iv fore p'* 
'-jMTlive —a china te.a-cnp. 

I like to see iny old friend'; -wltoin di^tanI'e ranu' t 
tliminish — figurinr; up in the air (‘■o they appt-ar to onr 
optics), yet on Irrrii ftnna still — for so we nnist in 
courtesy interpret that speck of deej)er hlne. which th;' 
10 decorous artist, to prevent ahMirdity, has made to spring 
u]) beneath tlicir sandals. 

1 love the men with women’s faces, ni'.d the women, i! 
possible, with still more womanish cxpre.s;ions. 

Here is a voting .and courtly Matid.arin, handing tea to 
a lady from a salver — two miles off. See how distance 
seems to set off respect ! And here the same lad\', or 
another — for likeness is identity on tea-cups — is stepping 
into a little fairj’ boat, moored on the hither side of this 
calm garden river, with a dainty mincing foot, which in 
20 a right angle of incidence (as angles go in our world) must 
infallibly land her in the midst of a flowerv* mead — a furlong 
oft on the other side of tfte same strange stream ! 

1-arthcr on— if far or near can be predicated <;f their 
world— sec horses, trees, pagod.as, dancing the hays. 

fere— a cow and rabbit couchant. and cive.vtensivc— 
OiUwy''^* atmosphere of fine 


1 \vas ^inting out to my cousin last evening, over our 
m " ” ? " fashioned enough to drink unmixed 

=1.11 of an afternoon) some of these spcciosa viiracula «l>on 
a set of o.xtraordinar>- old blue china (a recent purchase) 

I n J" ^onld not 

to lie; circumstances had been 

sometimf^^ ^ could afford to please the eve 

sometime, tnth tnfles of this sort-when a passing send- 
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ment seemed to over-shade the brows of my companion. 

I am quick at detecting these summer clouds in Bridget. 

' I wish the good old times would come again she said, 

‘ when we were not quite so rich. I do not mean, that 
I want to be poor ; but there was a middle state ; ’ — so 
she was pleased to ramble on, — ‘ in which I am sure we 
were a great deal happier. A purchase is but a purchase, 
now that you have money enough and to spare. Formerly 
it used to be a triumph. \^dien we coveted a cheap luxur}^ 
(and, O ! how much ado I had to get you to consent in to 
those times !) we were used to have a debate two or three 
days before, and to weigh the for and against, and think 
what we might spare it out of, and what saving we could 
hit upon, that should be an equivalent. A thing was worth 
bu}dng then, when we felt the money that we paid for it. 

‘ Do you remember the brown suit, which you made to 
hang upon you, till all your friends cried shame upon you, 
it grew so thread-bare — and all because of that folio 
Beaumont and Fletcher, which you dragged home late at 
night from Barker's in Covent-garden ? Do you remember 20 
how we eyed it for weeks before we could make up our 
minds to the purchase, and had not come to a determination 
till it was near ten o’clock of the Saturday night, when you 
set off from Islington, fearing you should be too late — and 
when the old bookseller wth some grumbling opened his 
shop, and by the t-winkling taper (for he was setting bed- 
wards) lighted out the relic from his dusty treasures — and 
when you lugged it home, wishing it were twice as cumber- 
some — and when you presented it to me~and when we 
were exploring the perfectness of it {collating you called it) — 30 
and while I was repairing some of the loose leaves with 
paste, which your impatience would not suffer to be left 
till day-break — ^was there no pleasure in being a poor man ? 
or can those neat black clothes which you wear now, and 
are so careful to keep brushed, since we have become rich 



and finiral, pivi' yon half th'* honp’>t vanity, with tvhids 
flauntfd It about in tliat (ivcr-wnrn •^uit™-yntir i>!«I fori>'*:ia 
for four or five w.-ck-> loii;;« r than you ‘-hoiild liavr tIoTi-'. 
to parity your coti'^cii'iiro for the niif;hty '■uiii of fiftwo - 
oi sixteen shillings was it a gn-at affair we thought it 
then -whirh you had lavisherl on the old folio. Now yot: 
can afford to buy any book that ple.ises yon, but I d<‘/ i»l 
"cc that you ever bring iiie lioine any nice old purrhaff^ 
now. 


io ' Wlicn you came home with twenty apologies for la.vif.c 
out a less numher of shilling- tipm that jirint after Lionairln, 
which We chnstciud the "Lady Blanrh ; when yott 
hioked at the ])nrrhase, and thought of the money --and 
thought of the money, and looked again at the picture — 
wa- there no pleasure in being a poor in.an ? Now, you 
have nothing to do but to w.alk into ColnaghiV, and buy a 
wilderness of Lionardos. Yet do you ? 

Tlicii, do you remember our pleasant w.ilks to Enfield, 
and Potter’.s I 3 ar, and Waltham, when we bad aholyday— • 
20 hol3'daj's, and all other fun, are gone, now we arc rich — 
and the little hand-basket in which I used to deposit our 
day’s fare of savoury cold lamb and .salad— and how you 
would pry about at uoon-tide for some decent house, wliere 
w(. might go in, and produce our store — only paj-ing for the 
— ond speculate upon the looks 
of the landlady, and whether she was likely to allow ns 

T<;ooU-*\v”u' another honest hostess, as 

LnWsnfH "r 'Ifcribcd many a one on jthc pleasant 
'O thev wotild^ ^ fishing— and sometimes 

■' woild loi sometimes they 

J ot "" r f",'""' 't* 

scarcely grudging Piscator I savonlv, 

we rf* part of the wav— ,„a • 

> and go into ,a fine inn, and order 
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the best of dinners, never debating the expense — which, 
after all, never has half the relish of those chance country 
snaps, when we were at the mercy of uncertain usage, and 
a precarious welcome. 

' You are too proud to see a play anywhere now but in 
the pit. Do you remember where it was we used to sit, 
when W'e saw the Battle of Hexham, and the Surrender of 
Calais, and Bannister and Mrs. Bland in the Children in the 
Wood — when we squeezed out our shillings a-piece to sit 
three or four times in a season in the one-shilling gallery — lo 
where you felt aU the time that you ought not to have 
brought me — and more strongly I felt obligation to you for 
having brought me — and the pleasure was the better for 
a little shame — and when the curtain drew up, what cared 
we for our place in the house, or what mattered it where we 
were sitting, when our thoughts were with Rosalind in 
Arden, or with Viola at the Court of Illyria ? You used 
to say, that the gallery was the best place of all for enjoying 
a play socially — that the relish of such exhibitions must be 
in proportion to the infrequency of going — ^that the com- 20 
pany we met there, not being in general readers of plays, 
were obliged to attend the more, and did attend, to what 
was going on, on the stage — because a word lost would have 
been a chasm, which it was impossible for them to fill up. 
With such reflections we consoled our pride then — and 
I appeal to you, whether, as a woman, I met generally with 
less attention and accommodation, than I have done since 
in more expensive situations in the house ? The getting 
in indeed, and the crowding up those inconvenient stair- 
cases, was bad enough, — ^but .there was still a law of civility 30 
to women recognised to quite as great an extent as we ever 
found in the other passages — and how a little difficulty over- 
come heightened the snug seat, and the play, afterwards ! 
Now we can only pay our money, and walk in. You 
cannot see, you say, in the galleries now. I am sure we 
2179.14 M 
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saw, and heard too, well enough then — hut sight, anti n i, 

I think, is gone until our poverty. 

‘ There was pleasure in eating strawberries, before tnti 
became quite common — in the first dish of peas, while th'-j 
were yet dear — to have them for a nice supper, a treat. 
Wiat treat can we have now ? If wc were to treat ou. 
selves now — that is, to have dainties a little above ow 
means, it would be selfish and wicked. It is the very litt c 
more that we allow ourselves beyond what the actual poo> 
10 can get at, that makes what I call a treat — u'hen tv.o 
people living together, as we have done, now and ^en 
inddge themselves in a cheap luxury, which both like, 
while each apologises, and is unlling to take both halve; 
of the blame to his single share. I see no harm in people 
making much of themselves in that sense of the word. 
It may give them a hint how to make much of others. 
But now — what I mean by the word — wc never do make 
much of ourselves. None but the poor can do it. I 
not mean the veriest poor of all, but persons as we were, 
20 just above poverty. 

‘ I know what you were going to say, that it is mightj 
pleasant at the end of the year to make all meet — and much 
ado we used to have every' Thirty-first Night of December 
to account for our exceedings — many a long face did you 
make over your puzzled accounts, and in contrivdng to 
make it out how we had spent so much — or that we had 
not spent so mudi— or that it was impossible we should 
spend so much next year— and still we found our slender 
capital decreasing— hut then, betwixt w’ays, and projects, 
30 and compromises of one sort and another, and talk of curtail- 
ing ais ctoge, and doing without that for the future— and 
^ luughing spirits (in wliidr 

and ZT w P^-^keted up our loss, 

onot^n ■■ (as you used to 

quote It on of hearty cheerful Mr. Cotton J yon called 
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him), we used to welcome in the-" coming guest Now 
we have no reckoning at all at the end of Ike old year — 
no flattering promises about the new year doing better 
for us.’ 

Bridget is so sparing of her speech on most occasions, 
that ■when she gets into a rhetorical vein, I am careful how 
I interrupt it. I could not help, however, smiling at the 
phantom of wealth which her dear imagination had con- 
jured up out of a clear income of poor — hundred pounds 
a year. ' It is true we were happier when we were poorer, 10 
but we were also younger, my cousin. I am afraid we must 
put up with the excess, for if we were to shake the superflux 
into the sea, we should not much mend ourselves. That 
we had much to struggle with, as we grew up together, we 
have reason to be most thankful. It strengthened, and 
knit our compact closer. We could never have been what 
we have been to each other, if we had always had the 
sufficiency which you now complain of. The resisting 
power — ^tliose natural dilations of the youthful spirit, which 
circumstances cannot straiten — with us are long since 20 
passed away. Competence to age is supplementary youth ; 
a sorry supplement indeed, but I fear the best that is to 
be had. ' We must ride, where we formerly walked : live 
better, and lie softer — and shall be wse to do so — than we 
had means to do in those good old days you speak of. Yet 
could those days retiirn — could you and I once more walk 
our thirty miles a-day — could Bannister and Mrs. Bland 
again be young, and you and I be young to see them — 
could the good old one-shilling gallery days return — they 
are dreams, my cousin, now — ^but could you and I at this 30 
moment, instead of this quiet argmnent, by om well- 
carpeted fire-side, sitting on this luxurious sofa — ^be once 
more struggling up those inconvenient stair-cases, pushed 
about, and squeezed, and elbowed by the poorest rabble 
of poor gallery scramblers — could I once more hear those 

M 2 



anxious shrieks of yours^nd ^ ^ 

safe, which t'T' Srol^^ 

conquered, let in the fct gh^^ that ever 

down beneath us-1 kn to bur}’ 

touched a descent so deep J t Jew R 

more wealth in than rccsua . .^t look 

is supposed to hasj^ to purc i umbrella. 

;yrouTh^ a over ^a\of «« 

,oteipid half-Madonna-ish chit of a lady in that sers 
summer-house.’ 

The Superannuated Man 

Sera t.amcn rcspcjdt 

T , ViRGll.. 

Libertas. 

\ Clerk I was in I.onilon pas . 

■ O’Keefe. 

Ir peradvonture. Reader, it has been ^hy lot 
the golden years of thy life--thy shining } _ 

irksome confinement of an office ; to have t ly P”' 
prolonged through middle age doiTO to dccrcp .^^ 
silver hairs, without hope of release or respite , 
lived to forget that there arc such things tiolid^^, 
to remember them but as the prerogatives of dnltmoo - 
then, and then only, will you be able to appreciate , 

20 deliverance. , 

It is now six and thirty years since I took my scar 
the desk in Mincing-lane. Melancholy was the transition 
at fourteen from the abundant play-time, and the fto* 
quently-intervening r-acations of school days, to the eight, 
nine, and sometimes ten hours’ a-day attendance at a 
counting-house. But time partly reconciles us to any* 
thing. 1 gradually became content — doggedly contented, 
as wild animals in cages. 
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It is true I had my Sunda3's to myself ; but Sundays, 
admirable as the institution of them is for purposes of 
worship, are for that very reason the very worst adapted 
for days of unbending and recreation. In particular, 
there is a gloom for me attendant upon a city Sunday, 
a weight in the air. I miss the cheerful cries of London, 
the music, and the ballad-singers — tlie buzz and stirring 
murmur of the streets. Those eternal bells depress me. 
The closed shops repel me. Prints, pictures, all the glitter- ■ 
ing and endless succession of knacks and gewgaws, and lo 
ostentatiously displayed wares of tradesmen, which make 
a week-day saunter through the less busy parts of the 
metropolis so delightful — are shut out. No book-stalls 
deliciously to idle over — No busy laces to recreate the 
idle man who contemplates them ever passing by — the 
very face of business a charm by contrast to his temporary 
relaxation from it. Nothing to be seen but unhappy 
countenances — or half-happj' at best — of emancipated 
’prentices and little tradesfolks, with here and there a 
servant maid that has got leave to go out, who, slaving 20 
all the week, with the habit has lost almost the capacity 
of enjoying a free hour ; and livelily expressing the hollow- 
ness of a day’s pleasuring. The very strollers in the fields 
on that day look anything but comfortable. 

But besides Sundays I had a day at Easter, and a day 
at Christmas, ivith a full week in the summer to go and air 
myself in my native fields of Hertfordshire. This last was 
a great indulgence ; and the prospect of its recurrence, 

I believe, alone kept me up through the' year, and made 
my durance tolerable. But when the week came round, 30 
did the glittering phantom of the distance keep touch with 
me ? or rather was it not a series of seven uneasy days, 
spent in restless pursuit of pleasure, and a wearisome 
anxiet5’^ to find out how to make the most of them ? lidiere 
was the quiet, where the promised rest ? Before I had 
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a taste of it, it \vas vanished. I ras at the desh again, 
counting upon the fi{t3'-onc tedious weeks that ino-i 
intervene before such another snatdi would cotne. _ 
the prospect of its coming threw something of anJUununa 
tion upon the darker side of my captivitj'. ^^lthml^ h. 
as I have said, I could scarceh* have sustained my thraldon*- 
Independently of the rigours of attendance, I have etet 
been haunted with a sense (perhaps a mere caprice) o 
• incapacitj' for business. This, during mj’ latter years, ha 
to increased to such a degree, that it was visible in all th- 
lines of m\* countenance. health and my good spinh 
flagged. I had perpetually a dread of some crisis, 
which I should be found unequal. Besides my dathg 
servitude, I served over again all night in m\' sleep, an 
would awake with terrors of imaginary' false entries, errois 
in my accounts, and the like. I was fifty years of ag*-’ 
and no prospect of emancipation presented itself. I 
grown to my desk, as it were ; and the wood had enteren 
into my soul. 


20 My fellows in the office would sometimes rally me upon 
the trouble legible in my countenance ; but I did not 
know that it had raised the suspicions of any' of my c® 
ployers, when, on the 3th of last month, a day ever to he 

remembered by me, L , the junior partner in the fir®* 

calling me on one side, directly ta-ved me with my had 
looks, and frankly inquired the cause of tliem. So ta.xcd. 
I honestly' made confesssion of my infirmity', and added 
^at I w-as afraid I should eventually be obliged to resign 
j "'ords of coufse to hearten me, 

30 and there the matter rested. A whole week I remained 

dentiv ^Pression that I had acted impm- 

that I had foolishly given n 

dismisslh A weSas’seli^ anticipating my on® 

• one, I verily believe in 1 ttr^ most anxif - 

> my whole life, when on the eveniOo 
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of the I2th of April, just as I was about quitting my desk 
to go home (it might be about eight o’clock) I received an 
awful summons to attend the presence of the whole assem- 
bled firm in the formidable back parlour. I thought, 
now my time is surely come, I have done for myself, I am 
going to be told that they have no longer occasion for me. 

L , I could see, smiled at the terror I was in, which was 

a little relief to me, — when to my utter astonishment • 

B , the eldest partner, began a formal harangue to me 

on the length of m)^ services, my very meritorious conduct 10 
during the whole of the time (the deuce, thought I, how 
did he find out that ? I protest I never had the confidence 
to think as much). He went on to descant on the expedi- 
ency of retiring at a certain time of life (how my heart 
panted !) and asking me a few questions as to the amount 
of my own jiroperty, of which I hav’’e a little, ended •with 
a proposal, to which his three partners nodded a grave 
assent, that I should accept from the house, which I had 
served so well, a pension for life to the amount of two- 
thirds of my accustomed salary — a magnificent offer ! 20 
I do not know what I answered between surprise and 
gratitude, but it was understood that I accepted their 
proposal, and I was told that I was free from that hour 
to leave their service. I stammered out a bow, and at 
just ten minutes after eight I went home — for ever. This 
noble benefit — gratitude forbids me to conceal their names 
— I owe to the kindness of the most munificent firm in the 
world — the house of Boldero, Merryweather, Bosanquet, 
and Lacy. 

Esto perpelua ! 30 

For the first day or two I felt stunned, overwhelmed. 

I could onl}' apprehend my felicity ; I was too confused 
to taste it sincerely. I wandered about, thinking I was 
happy, and knowng that I was not. I was m the con- 
dition of a prisoner in the old Bastilc, suddenly let loose 
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after a lorty years' ' co„5neft,e„t. I c.uM s^ea 

a - a .a„ .0 

r:rj;Sa^“::ra“fps£- 

a poor man. poor in Time. 1 was ; 

a vast revenue; 1 could sec ^ ^ge mv 

I wanted some stervard. or judicious bailiff, ^anag > 
estates in Time for me. And here let me caution pemons 
10 grown old in active business, not lightly, nor ^ 
weighing their own resources, to forego their cus 
employment all at once, for there may be 
I feel it by myself, but I know that rny 
sufficient ; and now that those first giddy raptu 
subsided. I have a quiet home-feeling of the 
of my condition. I am in no hurry. Having nol y 
I am as though 1 had none. If Time hung hea\’ily ’ 

1 could walk it away ; but I do not walk idl 
as I used to do in those old transient holidays, thirtj 
20 miles a day, to make the most of them. If Time wer 
troublesome, 1 could read it away, but I do not- rea i 
that violent measure, with which, having no Time my 
but candle-light Time, 1 used to weary out my head an 
eyesight in by-gone winters. I walk, read or scribb e 
(as now) just when the fit seizes me. I no longer hunt 
after pleasure ; I let it come to me. I am like the man 


^That’s born, and has his years come to him. 

In some green desart. 

‘ Years, you will say ! ‘ what is this superannuated 

30 simpleton calculating upon ? He has already told us, h® 
is past fifty.’ 

1 have indeed lived nominally fifty years, but deduct 
out of them the hours which 1 have lived to other people 1 
X and not to myself, and you will find me still a young fellow- 
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For that is the only true Time, which a man can properly 
call his own, that which he has all to himself ; the rest, 
though in some sense he may be said to live it, is other 
people’s time, not his. The remnant of my poor days, 
long or short, is at least multiplied for me three-fold. My 
ten next years, if I stretch so far, will be as long as any 
preceding thirty. ’Tis a fair rule-of-three sum. 

Among the strange fantasies which beset me at the 
commencement of my freedom, and of which all traces 
are not yet gone, one was, that a vast tract of time had 10 
intervened since I quitted the Counting House. I could 
not conceive of it as an affair of yesterda3^ The partners, 
and the clerks, with whom I had for so many years, and 
for so many hours in each day of the. year, been closely 
associated — ^being suddenly removed from them — ^they 
seemed as dead to me. There is a fine passage, which 
may serve to illustrate this fancy, in a Tragedy by Sir 
Robert Howard, speaking of a friend’s death : 

’Twas but just now he went away ; 

I have not since had time to shed a tear ; 20 

And yet the distance does the same appear 
As if he had been a thousand years from me. 

Time takes no measure in Eternit^^ 

To dissipate this awlavard feeling, I have been fain to 
go among them once or twice since ; to visit my old desk- 
fellows — my co-brethren of the quill — that I had left 
below in the state militant. Not all the kindness with 
which they received me could quite restore to me that 
pleasant- familiarity, which I had heretofore enjoyed among 
them. We cracked some of our old jokes, but methought 30 
they went off but faintly. My old desk ; the peg where 
I hung my hat, were appropriated to another. I knew 

it must be, but I could not fake it kindly. D 1 take 

me, if I did not feel some remorse — ^beast, if I had not, — at 
quitting my old compeers, the faithful partners of my toils 
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for six and thirty years, that smoothed for me \vith their 
jokes and conundrums the ruggedness of my professiona 
road. Had it been so rugged then after all ? or ^'.as 
I a coward simply ? Well, it is too late to repent , an ^ 

I also know, that these suggestions are a common fallacy 
of the mind on such occasions. But my heart smote me. 

I had violently broken tire bands betwixt us. It was a 
least not courteous. I shall be some time before p 
quite reconciled to the separation. Farewell, old cronies^ 

10 yet not for long, for again and again I \vill come amonj, 

ye, if I shall have your leave. Farewell Ch , dry, sar 

castic, and friendly 1 Do , mild, slow to move, an 

gentlemanly ! PI , officious to do, and to volunteer, 

good services ! — and thou, thou dreary^ pUe, fit mansion 
for a Gresham or a \\diittington of old, stately House 0 
Merchants ; with thy labyrinthine passages, and liglu" 
excluding, pent-up offices, where candles for one half the 
year supplies the place of the sun’s light ; unhealtli}' 
contributor to my weal, stern fosterer of my living, fare- 
20 well ! In thee remain, and not in the obscure collection 
of some wandering bookseller, my ‘ w'orks ! ’ There let 
them rest, as I do from my labours, piled on thy massy 
shelves, more MSS. in folio than ever Aquinas left, and 
full as useful ! i\Iy mantle I bequeath among ye. 

A fortnight has passed since the date of my”^ first com- 
munication. At that period I was approaching to tran- 
quillity, but had not reached it. I boasted of a calm 
indeed, but it was comparative only. Something of th® 
first flutter was left ; an unsettling sense of novelty : 

30 dazzle to weak eyes of unaccustomed light. I missed my 
old chains, forsooth, as if they had been some necessary 
apparel. I was a poor Carthusian, from strict 
cellular discipline suddenly by some revolution returned 

thnn ^ ^ I had never been other 

y own master. It is natural to me to go where 



I please, to do what I please. I find myself at eleven 
o’clock in the day in Bond-street, and it seems to me that 
I have been sauntering there at that very hour for years 
past. I digress into Soho, to explore a book-stall. Me- 
thinks I have been thirty years a collector. There is 
nothing strange nor new in it. I find myself before a fine 
picture in a morning. Was it ever otherwise ? Wliat is 
become of Fish-street Hill ? Where is Fenchurch-street ? 
Stones of old Mincing-lane, which I have worn TOth my 
daily pilgrimage for six and thirty years, to the foot- lo 
steps of what toil-worn clerk are your everlasting flints 
now vocal ? I indent the gayer flags of Pall Mall. It is 
Change time, and I am strangely among the Elgin marbles. 

It was no hyperbole when I ventured to compare the 
change in my condition to a passing into another world. 
Time stands still in a manner to me. I have lost all dis- 
tinction of season. I do not know the day of the week, 
or of the month. Each day used to be individually felt 
by me in its reference to the foreign post days ; in its 
distance from, or propinquity to, the next Sunday. I had 20 
my Wednesday feelings, my Saturday night's sensations. 
The genius of each day was upon me distinctly during 
the whole of it, affecting my appetite, spirits, &c. The 
phantom of the next day, with the dreary five to follow, 
sate as a load upon my poor Sabbath recreations. ^Vhat 
■ charm has washed that Ethiop white ? ^^^rat is gone of 
Black Monday ? All days are the same. Sunday itself 
— that unfortunate failure of a holyday as it too often 
proved, what with my sense of its fugitiveness, and over- 
care to get the. greatest quantity of pleasure out of it — is 30 
melted down into a week day. I can spare to go to church 
now, without grudging the huge cantle which it used to 
seem to cut out of the holyday. I have Time for every- 
thing. I can visit a sick friend. I can interrupt the man 
of much occupation when he is busiest. I can insult over 
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him witli an invitation to take a day’s pleasure ™ 
to Windsor this fine Maj'-moming. It is Lucretian p e 
to behold the poor drudges, whom I have left behind n 
the world, carking and caring; like horses m ajuU. 
drudging on in the same eternal round— and what 1 
for > A man can never have too much Time to hmse , 
nor too little to do. Had I a little son, I would chnsten 
him Nothin-g-to-do ; he should do nothing. Man, i 
verily believe, is out of his element as long as he is operati' . 

10 1 am altogether for the life contemplative. Will no kin > 
earthquake come and swallow up those accursed co 0 
mills ? Take me that lumber of a desk there, and bow 
it down 

As low as to the fiends. 


i am no longer «• ««=***, clerk to the Firm of &c. I am 
Retired Leisure. I am to be met with in trim gardens. 
1 am already come to be knowm by my vacant face an 
careless gesture, perambulating, at no fixed pace, nor wi 1 
any settled purpose. I walk about ; not to and from. "P'®' 
20 teU me, a certain cum dignitate air, that has been burie 
so long with my other good parts, has begun to shoot fort 1 
in my person. I grow into gentility perceptibly, ^^'hen 
take up a newspaper, it is to read the state of the opera- 
Opus operatum e^t. I have done all that I came into this 
world to do. I have worked task work, and have the rest 
of the day to myself. 


ChaTcictey of the late Elia, by a Fyiciid 

Ml late friend was in many respects a singular character. 
Those who did not like him, hated him ; and some, wim 
once liked him, afterwards became his bitterest haters. The 
30 truth IS. he gave himself too little concern what he uttered, 
and in whose presence. He obser\-ed neither time nor place, 
and would c en out Nuth what came uppermost. With tlm 
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severe religionist he would pass for a free-thinker ; while 
the other faction set him down for a bigot, or persuaded 
themselves that he belied his sentiments. Few understood 
him ; and I am not certain that at all times he quite under- 
stood himself. He too much affected that dangerous figure 
— ^irony. He sowed doubtful speeches, and reaped plain, 
unequivocal hatred. — He would interrupt the gravest dis- 
cussion with some light jest ; and yet, perhaps, not quite 
irrelevant in ears that could understand it. Your long 
and much talkers hated him. The informal habit of his lo 
mind, joined to .an inveterate impediment of speech, 
forbade him to be an orator ; and he seemed determined 
that no one else should play that part when he was present. 
He was petit and ordinary in his person and appearance. 

I have seen him sometimes in what is called good company, 
but where he had been a stranger, sit silent, and be sus- 
pected for an odd fellow ; till some unlucky occasion pro- 
voking it, he would stutter out some senseless pun (not 
altogether senseless perhaps, if rightly taken), which has 
stamped his character for the evening. It was hit or miss 20 
wth him ; but nine times out of ten, he contrived by this 
de^dce to send away a whole company his enemies. His 
conceptions rose kindlier than his utterance, and his 
happiest impromptus had the appearance of effort. He has 
been accused of trying to be witty, when in truth he was 
but struggling to give his poor thoughts articulation. He 
chose his companions for some individuality of character 
which they manifested. — Hence, not many persons of 
science, and few professed literati, were of his councils. 
They were, for the most part, persons of an uncertain 30 
fortune ; and,, as to such people commonly nothing .is 
more obnoxious than a gentleman of .settled (though 
moderate) income, he passed with most of them for a great 
miser. To my knowledge this was a mistake. His in- 
timados, to confess a truth, were in the w'orld’s eye a ragged 
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regiment. He found them floating on the surface of society , 
and the colour, or something else, in the 'sveed pleased him. 
The burrs stuck to him — ^but they were good and loving 
burrs for all that. He never greatly cared for the society 
of what are called good people. If any' of these verc 
scandalised (and offences were sure to arise), he could not 
help it. When he has been remonstrated vitlr for not 
making more concessions to the feelings of good people, 
he would retort by asking, what one point did tliese good 
10 people ever concede to him ? He was temperate in h^ 
meals and diversions, but always kept a little on this side 
of abstemiousness. Only in the use of the Indian Aveed 
he might be thought a little excessive. He took it, he 
would say, as a solvent of speech. Marry' — as the friendly 
vapour ascended, how his prattle would curl up sometimes 
Avith it ! the ligaments, AA'hich tongue-tied him, Averc 
loosened, and the stammerer proceeded a statist ! - 
I do not knoAv Avhether I ought to bemoan or rejoice that 
my old friend is departed. His jests Avere beginning to 
20 groAv obsolete, and his stories to be found oxit. He fch 


the approaches of age ; and AA’hile he pretended to cling 
to life, you saAv hoAv slender Avere tlie ties left to bind him. 
Discoursing with him latterly on this subject, he expressed 
hunself \wth a pettishness, Avhich I tliought umvorthy ol 
him. In our v-alks about his suburban retreat (as he called 
It) at ShackleAveU, some children belonging to a school oi 

hoAved and curtseyed, as !« 
for a AdsiHo'"'' to ‘ They take m( 

30 a hTO “^’^ttered eamestiy: He hac 

anything important 

approached nearer to thought that h( 

aversion from beina ^ 

character, and kept a w:. ^ respectabf 

that should so entUio upon the advances of ag' 

entitle hun. He herded always, Avhfle i 
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was possible, \vith people younger than himself. He did 
not conform to the march of time, but was dragged along 
in the procession. His manners lagged behind his years. 
He was too much of the boy-man. The toga virilis never 
sate gracefully on his shoulders. The impressions of infancy 
had bmnt into him, and he resented the impertinence of 
manhood. . These were weaknesses ; but such as they were, 
they are a key to explicate some of his \vritings. 


LATER YEARS (1822-34) 

The Drudgery of the Desk 

(To Wordsworth, March 20, 1822.) 

I GROW ominously tired of official confinement. Thirty 
years have I served the Philistines, and my neck is not sub- 10 
dued to the yoke. You don’t know how wearisome it is to 
breathe the air of four pent walls, without relief, day after 
day, all the golden hours of the day between ten and four, 
without ease or interposition. Tcedet me harnm quoHdiana- 
rmn formarum, these pestilential clerk-faces always in one's 
dish. O for a few years between the grave and the desk ! . . . 

I dare not whisper to myself a pension on this side of absolute 
incapacitation and infirmity, till years have sucked me dry ; 

— Otimn cum indigniiate. I had thought in a green age (0 
green thought !) to have retired to Ponder’s End, emble- 20 
matic name, how beautiful ! in’the Ware Road, there to 
have made up my accounts with heaven and the company, 
toddling about between it and Cheshunt, anon stretching, 
on some fine Isaac Walton morning, to Hoddesdon or 
Amwell, careless as a beggar ; but walking, walking 
ever till I' fairly walked myself off my legs, dying 
walking ! The hope is gone. I sit like Philomel all day 
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(but not singing), with mj’ breast against tliis thorn of 
a desk, wth the only hope that some pulmonar}' affliction 
may relieve me. 

After a Holiday 

(To Bernard Barton, Jnly lO, 1823.) 

Dear Sir, — I have just returned from Hastings, where 
are exquisite views and walks, and w'here I have given up 
mj' soul to walking, and I am now suffering sedentary' con- 
trasts. I am a long time reconciling to .towui after one of 
these excursions. Home is become strange, and will remain 
so yet awhile ; home is the iitosi iinforgii’itig of friends, o)'i 
10 aheays resents absence ; I know its old cordial looks will 
return, but they are slow in clearing up. Tliat is one of the 
features of this our galley-slaver3', that peregrination ended 
makes things worse. I felt out of water (with all the sw 
about me) at Hastings ; and just as I had learned to domi- 
ciliate there, I must come back to find a home which is no 
home. I abused Hastings, but learned its value. There 
OTc spots, inland bays, &c., wliich realise the notions of 
Juan Fernandez. The best thing I lit upon by accident otS 
a small country church, (by whom or when built unknownn) 
=0 standing bare and single in the midst of a grove, with no 
house or appearance of habitation within a quarter of a mile, 
so diverging from it through beautiful woods to 

‘ a church 

birds for'iis Parishioners were thought of, nothing hnt 

SiiYfcrri"; " “f “ 

Pressive, like a diuTrft,"a LT 

Crusoe with a heme™ ^ ^ 

and a congregation t ^ ^ 

30 there; yet it wants surely none come 

the seemly additamente ^"d its font, and all 


oiir worship. 
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Southe}' has attacked ‘ Elia ’ on the score of infidelity, 
in the Quarterly article, ‘ Progress of Infidelity.’ He 
might "have spared an old friend such a construction of 
a few careless flights, that meant no harm to rehgion ; 
hut I love and respect Southey,- and will not retort. I hate 
his review, and his being a reviewer. The hint he has 
dropped will knock the sale of the book on the head, 
which was almost at a stop before. Let it stop, — there 
is corn in Egypt while there is cash at Leadenhall ! 
You and I are something besides being writers, thank 10 
God ! 


Yours truly, 

C. L. 


Gardening at Colehrook 

(To Bernard Barton, Sept. 2, 1823.) 

Dear B. B. — Y^iat will you say to my not writing ? You 
cannot say I do not write now. Wien you come London- 
ward, you will find me no longer in Covent Garden ; I have 
a cottage in Colebrook Row, Islington ; — a cottage, for it is 
detached ; a white house, with six good rooms ; the New 
River (rather elderly by this time) runs (if a moderate walk- 
ing pace can be so termed) close to the foot of the house ; 20 
and behind is a spacious garden, with vines (I assure you), 
pears, strawberries, parsnips, leeks, carrots, cabbages, to 
delight the heart of old Alcinous. You enter without pas- 
sage into a cheerful dining-room, all studded over and 
rough with old books ; and above is a lightsome drawing- 
room, three windows, full of choice prints. I feel like a 
great lord, never having had a house before. 

The ‘ London,’ I fear, falls off. I linger among its 
creaking rafters, like the last rat ; it will topple down 
if they don’t get some buttresses. They have pulled 30 
down three; Hazlitt, Proctor, and their best stay, kind, 

=‘'9.J4 N 
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light-hearted W , their Janus. The best is, neither of 

our fortunes is concerned in it. 

I heard of you from Mr. P this morning, arid tha 

gave a fillip to my laziness, which has been intolerable, 
but I am so taken up with pruning and gardening, quite 
a new sort of occupation to me. I have gathered my jar 
gonels, but my Windsor pears are backward. Tlie former 
were of exquisite raciness. I do now sit under my orm 
vine, and contemplate the grovrih of vegetable nature. 
10 1 can now understand in what sense they speak of JaiMr 
Adam. I recognise the paternity, while I watch my 
tulips. I almost feel with him too ; for tlie first day I 
turned a drunken gardener (as he let in the serpent) info 
my Eden, and he laid about him, lopping off some choice 
boughs, &c. which hung over from a neighbour’s garden, 
and in his blind zeal laid waste a shade, which hatl 
sheltered their window from the gaze of passers by. Tlie 
old gentlewoman (fury made her not handsome) could 
scarcely be reconciled by all my fine words. Tlierc was 
20 no buttering her parsnips. She talked of the law’, 

a lapse to commit on the first day of my happy ' garden 
state ! ’ 

I hope ymu transmitted the Fox Journal to its owner, 
with suitable thanks. Pray accept tliis for a letter, and 
believe me with sincere regards. 

Yours, 

C.L. 




In the Alhitvi of Lucy 

(» 8 = 4 -) 

Uttle Book, sumamed of white, 
Uean as yet, and fair to sight 
Keep thy attribution right. 

of 'ibv”'’ •"'’I : 

fhy maiden clearness fall 1 
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In each letter, here design'd, 

Let the reader emblem'd find 
Neatness of the owner’s mind. 

Gilded margins count a sin, 10 

Let thy leaves attraction win 
By the golden rules within ; 

Sayings fetch’d from sages old ; 

Laws which Holy Writ unfold, 

Worthy to be graved in gold : 

Lighter fancies not excluding ; 

Blameless wit, with nothing rude in. 

Sometimes mildly interluding 

Amid strains of graver measure : 

Virtue’s self hath oft her pleasure 20 

In sweet Muses’ groves of leisure. 

Riddles dark, perplexing sense ; 

Darker meanings of offence ; 

\Vhat but shades — be banished hence. 

Whitest thoughts in whitest dress. 

Candid meanings, best express 
Mind of quiet Quakeress. 

On Ms Release from the India House 

' (To Wordsworth, Apnl 6, 1825.) 

I CAME home for ever on Tuesday in last week. The 
incomprehensibleness of m}' condition overwhelmed me. 
It was like passing from life into eternity. Ever}' j'ear 
to be as long as three, i.e. to have three times as much real 
time — time that is my own, in it ! I wandered about think- 
ing I was happy, but feeling I was not. But tliat tumul- 
luousness is passing off, and I begin to understand the 

N 2 
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nature of the gift. Holydays. even the annual month, were 
ahvavs uneasy joys, wth their conscious fugitiveness ; tne 
craA-ing after making the most of tliem.. Now, when aU u 
holyday. there are no holydays. I can sit at home, in ran 
or shine, without a restless impulse for walkings. 1 am aai } 
ste.idying. and shall soon find it as natural to me to be m> 
own master, as it has been irksome to have had a mas er. 
Mary wakes every morning with an obscure feehng a 
some good has happened to us. 

The Death of Randall Norris 

(To Crabb Robinson, Jan. 20, 1827.) 

10 Dear Robinson,— I called upon you this morning, and 
found you were gone to \nsit a dj-ing friend. I had been 
upon a like errand. Poor Norris has been lying dying for 
now almost a week, such is the penalty we pay for having 
enjoyed a strong constitution ! Mlicther he knew me or not, 

I know not ; or whether he saw me through his poor glazed 
eyes : but the group I saw about him I shall not forget. 
Upon the bed or about it were assembled his wife and tuo 
daughters, and poor deaf Richard, his son, looking doublt 
stupified. 'flicrc tliey were, and seemed to have been sitti^ 
20 all the week. I could onlj’ reach out a hand to Mrs. Norns. 
Speaking was impossible in that mute chamber. By this 
time I hope it is all over with him. In him I have a loss 
the world cannot make up. He was my friend and my 
father’s friend all the life T can remember. I seem to have 
made foolish friendships ever since. Tliosc are friendships 
which outlive a second generation. Old as I am waxing, 
in his eyes I was still the child he first knew me. To the 
last he called me Charley. I have none to call me Charley 
now. He was the last link that bound me to the TcinpR. 
30 ou are but of yesterday. In him seem to have died the 
old plainness of manners and singleness of heart. T.cttors 
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he knew nothing of, nor did his reading extend beyond the 
pages of tlie Gciiflcman’s Magazine. Yet there was a pride 
of literature about him from being amongst books (he was 
librarian), and from some scraps of doubtful Latin which he 
had picked up in his office of entering students, that gave 
him very diverting airs of pedantry. Can I forget the 
erudite look with which, when he had been in vain tr5ang to 
make out a black-letter text of Chaucer in the Temple 
Library, he laid it down, and told me that — ‘ in those old 
books, Charley, there is sometimes a deal of very indifferent lo 
spelling ; ’ and seemed to Qp'nsole himself in the reflection ! 
His jokes, for he had his jokes, arc now ended ; but they 
were old trusty perennials, staples that pleased after dccies 
repetita, and were always as good as new. One song he had, 
which was reserved for the night of Christmas-day, which 
we always spent in the Temple. It was an old thing, and 
spoke of the flat bottoms of our foes, and the possibilit}' of 
their coming over in darkness, and alluded to threats of an 
invasion many years blown over ; and when he came to the 
part 20 

We’ll still make ’em run, and we’ll stiU make ’em sweat. 

In spite of the devil, and Brussels Gazette ! 

his eyes would sparkle as with the freshness of an impending 
event. And what is the Brussels Gazelle now ? I cry while 
I enumerate these trifles. ‘ How shall we tell them in a 
stranger’s ear ? ’ 

On Monuments to Goodness 

(To Mrs. Basil Montagu, Summer, 1827.) 

Bear Madam, — I return your list with my name. I 
should be sorry that any respect should be going on 
towards Clarkson, and I be left out of the conspiracy. 
Otherwise, I frankly own that to pillarize a man s good 30 
feelings in his life-time is not to my taste. Monuments 
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to goodness, even after death, are 
away from Howard’s. I scarce know why. Goodny 
blows no trumpet, nor desires to have it ,f 

should be modest for a modest man as he is or 
The vanities of lif^art. poetry, skill niilitarjr-are sub- 
jects for trophies; not the silent thoughts ansin^ in 
a good man’s mind in lonely places. Was I ar ' 
should never be able to walk or ride near the sP“t 
Instead of bread, we are girdng him a stone. Instead o 
10 locality recalling the noblest moment of Ms existence, i i 
a place at wMch Ms friends (that is, Mmself) blow to tii 
world, ‘ YTiat a good man is he ! ’ I sate down upon a 
Mllock at Forty Hill yesternight,— a fine contempla n ^ 
evening, — ^wdth a thousand good speculations about man 
kind. How I yearned udth cheap benevolence ! I shall go 
and inquire of the stone-cutter, that cuts the tom stones 
here, what a stone with a short inscription will cost, jus ^ 
to say, ‘Here C. Lamb loved his brethren of mankm . 
Eveiybody will come there to love. As I can t w ell pb 
20 m3f own name, I shall put about a subscription : 


Mrs. £050 

Procter, 026 
G. Dyer, 0x0 
Mr. Godwin, o “o o 
Mrs. Godwin, 000 
Mr. Irving, 

Mr. 

£086 


A watch chain. . 

the proceeds of first edition. 


I scribble in haste from here, wiicre we shall he sonic 

30 time. Pray request Mr. to advance the guinea for 

me, which shall faithfully be forthcoming ; and pardon me 
that I don t sec the proposal in quite tlie light tliat he may. 
Tlic kindness of his motives, and his power of appreciating 
the passage, I thoroughly agree in. 

With most kind regards to him, I conclude. 

Dear madam, j’ours trulj'. 


C. L.\J!B. 
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In My Oi&n Album 

(1827.) 

Fresh clad from heaven in robes of white, 

A young probationer of light. 

Thou wert, my soul, an Album bright, 

A spotless leaf ; but thought, and care. 

And friend and foe, in foul or fair. 

Have ' uTitten strange defeatures ’ there ; 

And Time, with heaviest hand of all. 

Like that fierce witing on the wall. 

Hath stamp’d sad dates — ^he can’t recall; 

And error, gilding worst designs — 10 

Like speckled snake that strays and shines — 
Betrays his path by crooked lines ; 

And vice hath left his ugly blot ; 

And good resolves, a moment hot. 

Fairly began — ^but finish’d not ; 

And fruitless, late remorse doth trace — 

Like Hebrew lore, a backward pace — 

Her irrecoverable race. 

Disjointed numbers ; sense unknit ; 

Huge reams of folly ; shreds of wit ; 20 

Compose the mingled mass of it. 

My scalded eyes no longer brook 
Upon this ink-blurr’d thing to look — 

Go, shut the leaves, and clasp the book. 
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Free Thoughts on Several Eminent Composers 

{1830.) 

Some cry up Haydn, some Jlozart, 

Just as the whim bites ; for my part, 

I do not care a farthing candle 
For either of tlicm, or for Handel. — 

Cannot a man live free and easy. 

Without admiring Pergolesi ? 

Or thro’ the world with comfort go, 

That never heard of Doctor Blow ? 

So help me God, 1 hardly have ; 

And yet I cat, and drink, and shave, 

Like other people, if you watch it. 

And know no more of Stave or Crotchet, 

Tlran did the primitive Peruvians ; 

Or those old ante-queer-Diluvians 
Tlrat lived in the unwash’d world with Tubal, 
Before that dirty blacksmitli Jubal 
By stroke on anvil, or by summ’at, 

Found out, to his great surprise, the gamut. 

I care no more for Ciinarosa, 

Than he did for Salvator Rosa, 

Being no painter ; and bad luck 
Be mine, if 1 can bear that Gluck ! 

Old Tycho Brahe, and modem Herschel, 

Had something in ’em ; but who’s Purcel ? 

The devil, wth his foot so cloven. 

For aught 1 care, may take Beetlioven ; 

And, if the bargain does not suit, 

1 11 throw him Weber in to boot. 

Hicrc’s not the splitting of a splinter 

To chusc 'twixt him last named, and Winter. 30 
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Of Doctor Pepusch old queen Dido 
Knew just as much, God knows, as I do. 

I would not go four miles to visit 
Sebastian Bach (or Batch, which is it ?) ; 

No more I would for Bononcint 
As for Novello, or Rossini, 

I shall not say a word to grieve ’em. 

Because they’re living ; so I leave ’em. 


Last Words on Town and Country 

(To Wordsworth, Jan. 22, 1830 ) 

And is it a year since we parted from you at the 
steps of Edmonton stage ? Tliere are not now the years 
that there used to be. The tale of the dwindled age 
of men. reported of successional mankind, is true of 
the same man only. We do not live a year in a year 
now. ’Tis a punctum stuns. The seasons pass with in- 
difference. Spring cheers not, nor winter heightens our 
gloom; autumn hath foregone its morahties — they are 
hey-pass repass,’ as in a show-box. Yet, as far as last 
year recurs, — for they scarce show a reflex now, they make 10 
no memory as heretofore, — ’twas sufficiently gloomy. Let 
the sullen nothing pass. Suffice it, that after sad spirits, 
prolonged through many of its months, as it called them. 

We have cast our skins ; have taken a farewell of the pom 
pous, troublesome trifle, called housekeeping, and are 
Settled down into poor boarders and lodgers at next door 
with an old couple^ the Baucis and Baucida of dull Enfield. 
Here we have nothing to do witlr our victuals but to eat 
them ; with the garden but to see it grow ; with the tax- 
gatherer but to hear him knock ; with the maid but to hear 20 
her scolded. Scot and lot, butcher, baker, are things un- 
known to us, save as spectators of the pageant. We are fed 
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we know not how ; quietists,— confiding ravens. We have 
the oiium pro dignitatc, a respectable insignificance. Aet in 
the self-condemned obliviousness, in the stagnation, Some 
molesting yearnings of Ufe. not quite killed, rise, prompting 
me that there was a London, and that I was of that old 
Terusalem. In dreams I am in Fleet Market, but I wake 
and cry to sleep again. I die hard, a stubborn Eloisa m 
this detestable Paraclete. MTiat have I gained by health. 
Intolerable dullness, mat by early hours and moderate 
lo meals ? A total blank. O ! never let the lying poets be 
believed, who ’tice men from the cheerful haunts of streets, 
or tliink they mean it not of a country village. In the ruins 
of Palmyra I would gird myself up to solitude, or muse to 
the snoring of the Seven Sleepem ; but to have a little 
teazing image of a town about one ; country folks that do 
not look like country folks ; shops two yards square, half a 
dozen apples and two penn’orth of overlooked ginger-bread 
for the lofty fruiterers of O.xford-street : and, for the 
immortal book and print stalls, a circulating library that 
20 stands still, where the show-picture is a last year’s Valentine, 
and whither the fame of the last ten Scotch novels has not 
yet travelled, — (marry, they just begin to be conscious of 
Redgaunllel ;) to have a new plastered flat church, and 
to be wishing that it was but a cathedral ! The very black- 
guards here are degenerate; the topping gentr}' stock- 
brokers ; the passengers too many to insure your quiet, 
or let you go about whistling or gaping, too few to be tlie 
fine indifferent pageants of Fleet-street. Confining, room- 
keeping, thickest winter, is yet more bearable here than 
30 the gaudy months. Among one’s books at one’s fire by 
candle, one is soothed into an oblivion that one'is not in 
the country; but with the light the green fields return, 
till I gaze, and in a calenture can plunge myself into 
St. Giles’s. O ! let no native Londoner imagine that 
health, and rest, and innocent occupation, interchange 
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of converse sweet, and recreative study, can make the 
countiyf any tiring better than altogether odious and 
detestable. A garden was the primitive prison, till man, 
with Promethean felicity and boldness, luckily sinned him- 
self out of it. Tlicnce followed Babylon, Nineveli, Venice, 
London, haberdashers, goldsmiths, taverns, play-houses, 
satires, epigrams," puns, — tliese all came in on the town 
part, and the thither side of innocence. Man found out 
inventions. From my den I return you condolence for your 
decaying sight ; not for any thing there is to see in the 10 
countr}’,but for the miss of the pleasure of ‘reading a London 
newspaper. The poets are as well to listen to ; any thing 
high may, nay must, be read out ; you read it to yourself 
with an imaginary auditor ; but the light paragraphs must 
he glid over by the proper 05^0 ; mouthing mumbles their 
gossamer}' substance. ‘Tis these trifles I should mourn in 
fading sight. A newspaper is the single gleam of comfort 
I receive here ; it comes from rich Cathay with tidings of 
mankind. 


The Death of Coleridge 

(1834.) 

When I heard of the death of Coleridge, it was without 20 
grief. It seemed to me that he long had been on the con- 
fines of the next world,— that he had a hunger for eternity. 

I grieved then that I could not grieve. But since, I feel 
how great a part he was of me. His great and dear spint 
haunts me. I cannot think a thought, I cannot m^c 
n criticism on men or books, without an ineffectual turning 
and reference to him. He was the proof and touchstone 
of all my cogitations. He was a Grecian (or in the first 
^orm) at Christ’s Hospital, where I was deputy Grecian ; 
and the same subordination and deference to him I have 3 
preserved through a life-long acquaintance. Great m his 
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%vritings, he 'sras greatest in his conversation. In him v.-as 
disproved that old ma.xim, that tvc should allow every one 
his share of talk. He would talk from mom to devfv eve, 
nor cease till far midnight, yet who ever would interrupt 
him, — who would obstruct that continuous flow of converse, 
fetched from Helicon or Zion ? He had the tact of making 
the unintelli^ble seem plain. Manj’ who read the abstruser 
parts of his ‘ Friend ’ would complain that his works did 
not answer to his spoken wisdom. They were identical, 
o But he had a tone in oral deliverv', which seemed to convey 
sense to those who were otherwise imperfect recipients. 
He was mj' fift\- 3 -ears old friend without a dissension. 
Never saw I his likeness, nor probably the world can see 
again. I seemed to love the house he died at more pas- 
sionateh- than when he lived. I love the faithful Gilmans 
more than while they exercised their virtues towards him 
living. YTiat was his mansion is consecrated to me a chapel. 


Edmoxtox, 

yoremhsT 21 , 1834 


C«5. Lamb. 
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IIAZLITT ON LAMB 

PAGn 1. These reminiscences of Ilazlitt cannot bo referred 
to a later date than 1814. The first of tlio ' Scotch Novels 
Wavnky (sec p. 2, 1. 2.)), appeared in that year. Lamb 
became a friend of Hazlitt’s in 1804. 

1. 24. the Small-coal mati. Thomas Britton (1654-1714), 
a coal dealer in Clerkcnwcll, inhabited a loft over his coal- 
honse, and on Thursday evenings for almost forty years 
concerts rvere given in this room in wliich the greatest per- 
formers of the day, including Handel, took part. To the end 
of his life he carried his coal sacks in the streets. 

Page 2, 1, r. Jolm Bwicle. The Life of John Buncle, Esq., 
by Thomas Amoiy (? 1691-1788), first published in two 
volumes, 1756-66, was a favourite book of Hazlitt’s, who has 
an essay on it in The Round Table. It records Uio adventures, 
as he tncre phrases it, of ' a great philosopher, mathematician, 
anatomist, chemist, plulologist, with a good appetite, the best 
Spirits, and an amorous constitution ’. 

1. 16. And in our flowing cups. See Henry V, iv. Hi. 51-5. 
1.22. Claude’s landscapes. Claude Gellde le Lorrain 1600-- 
82) shares with Poussin the headship of the French school 
of idealized landscape. 

1. 23. the Cartoons at Hampton Court', by Raphael, repre- 
senting the deeds of Christ and the Apostles. Hazlitt describes 
them in an essay on ‘The Pictures at Hampton Court 
[Sketches of the Priiicipctl PicUtye Gallcyics in Pnglcind, 1824). 

^ !• 28, Jnnixts, A number of letters under tins pseudon3nTi 
The Public Advettiser bet\vcen November 1768 and 
1772 assailed tlie Court and Parliament, and especially the Duke 
Grafton and Lord North, in a mordant and forcible sMe. 
The problem of the author’s identitj^ long teased the public. 
The evidence points to Philip Francis, the adversary of M arren 
Hastings (sec Macaulay’s Essay on Watren Hastings) . 

h 29. Gil Bias. This work, a masterpiece in the luimorous 
romance of adventure, by Alain Rene Lesage (i66S 174/I, 
oppoared uncompleted in 1715, and was finished in i735‘ 

Page 3, 1. 8. banquet in Paradise Regained, 11. 337 t- 
• 24. rappee, French iabac rdp&, a coarse kind of snutt. 

1- 27. • two for his Nob ’. A Nob in cnbbage is a Imave of 
the same suit as the tum-up ; he scored two points as the 
holder of this. The score emmot be made unless the plaj er 
®ays; ' One (or two) for his nob ’ 1 • +1 „ Armv 

, 1- 29. Ned Philips, or Plullips. a colonel in the 
hrother-in-law of Captain Burney, whom he accompanied 



on one of Cook’s voj-ages. Leigh Hunt speaks of his ' joanal 
face blooming with a second a-onth 

1.30. Tkfrexcas . HodonbtJohnRickman, that 'pleasant 

hand’. See p. loi, 1, 7, and Life and Letlcrs, ed. 'Williams, 
19TI, p. leS. . j - T. 

1. 33. Baron Mttnckausen. Hieronjmus Karl Fnednch 
(1720-97), a Hanoa'crian nobleman, who fought in Russia 
as^nst' tlie Turks, and told extraordinara' stories of his 
prowess as a soldier and sportsman. These w^ ser\-ed up 
to the British public by Erich Raspe, a necessitous_ German 
in London, in 17S3, as Baron MimcJiausen’s Narraiive of Lis 
iLarvellous Travels and Campaigns in Russia. The name 
became a baavord for fantastical mendacita*. 


1. 34. Capiain Burney, Rear-Admiral James Burney 
(1750-1821), brother of Fanny Burney ; he sailed avith Captain 
Cook on two of Ids a-oa-ages, and avrotc a History of ike Voyages 
and Discoveries in ike South Sea or Pacific Ocean (1803-17)- 
Hunt describes him on tliese ea'eidngs as ' aarapped up in his 
tranquillita- and his whist ’. 

Page 4 , 1 . 2. Falstaff’s Letters, — Original Letters of Sir John 
Falsfaff and his Friends (1796). a book which Lamb encounsg^, 
and probably assisted, the author to aa-rite. James White 
(d. iSao) aa-as" Lamb’s schoolfelloaa- at Christ’s Hospital, and aans 
subsequently employed in the Treasurer's office there. The 
dinner he gaa-e to 'cldmney-saa-eepers at Smitlrfield on the 
yearly return of St. Bartholomew’s Fair is described in Lamb’s 
essay On Ckimney~Su:eepers. 

1. 3. tuniing like the latter end, from one of the letters, 
quoted in Lamb’s reaieav of the book in The Exainsner, 
September 1819. 

1. 4. Ayricm,^ William (1777-1S5S), musical critic and 
Director of the Iving’s Theatre in the Haymarket. 

u ^ Honeycomb, a member of the ‘ Club ’ described in 
The Spectator ; a dandy and ladies’ man, but ingenuous. 

1. 6. Mrs. Rcsaiolds, Lamb’s old schoolmistress, aahom he 
afterwards supported. 

JJ’. Bimirv, the Admiral’s son (17SS-1S53). 

a bister to whom Lamb dedicated his prose TForAs in iSlS, 
in \ erses ■\viiich lietray a deep affection 


Ruin, Thomas Holcroft 
his_dfemoirs. rSi6. 


of angels, short and far between:’ ’ '' T"" ' 

atVe'BiWsrMusTum.^ manuscripts 
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1. 20. Leigh limit came of an old Barbadian family. 

Pace6, 1. 27. in his habit: Hawlef, iir. iv. 134. 

1. 30. Fu/hc Grevillc, Lord Brooke (1554-1628), besides his 
Life of Sir Philip Sidney, wrote tragedies, _ poems, and tracts, 
and notably a series of sonnets called Cevlica. 

Page 7, 1. 24. wished that mankind. See.: Religio Medici, 
pt. ii, sect. ix. 

1,26. Prologues: the Prologwc to Fulke Greville’s Alahanu 
Page 8 , 1. 10. Here lies, — from Donne’s Epithalamion on 
Vie Lady Elizabeth and Count Palatine, \'ii. 

1. 19, Patty Blount, — Martha Blount, Pope’s companion and 
friend. 

1. 33. one to Lord Combury, in Pope’s Imitation of Horace, 
Epistles, 1. A*i. 60. ^ , , 

Page 9, 1. 2. Lord Mansfield, William Murray, Earl of 
Mansfield, Lord Chief Justice.^ The lines quoted (id. 52) 
prophesied truh' his interment in the Abbey. 

1. 10. ir/iy rail they then : Epilogue to the Satires, n. 138. 
Henry St. John, Viscount Bolingbroke (1678-1751), supplied 
Pope with much of the philosophy of The Essay on Mail. 

1. 14. his list of early friends, — Epistle to Arbuthnot, 11. 135- 

46. 

Page 10, 1. 8. Gay’s verses to him, — Mr. Pope’ s Welcome from 
Greece, by Tohn Gav (1685-1732), best known for his Babies 
^nABegga/s opera. ^ ^ w 

1. 14. Lady Mary Worthy Montagu (1689-1762), famous 
as a beauty and a wit, and for her letters. Her friendship with 
Pope ended in a bitter feud. As daughter of the Duke ot 
Kingston she would ride in a ' coronet-coach . ^ 

1. 16. Erasmus Phillips, a friend of the Burney s. 

,1. 23. Samuel Richardson (1689-1761) was a London pnnten 
^ first book, Pamela (1740). in wiuch a virtuous housemaid 
IS courted by her master’s son, w-as parodied by Henri-^ Fielding 
in Joseph Andrews (1742) ; Sir Charles Grandtson (1754I emne 
out in seven volumes. j 

Page 11, 1. 10. Barron Field (1786-1846). laivyer and man 
of letters, later judge of the High Court in New So^th 
Lamb’s essay on Distant Correspondents is ^ ’ 

and he is the friend who accompanies Charles and Marj 

the idyll of Afflcftcry Emf. , . rnn slant 

„1- 13- IlTWmV.-I^ir Harry Wildair in Farquhar s Constant 

Abel Dnigger, in Jonson's Alchemist. Fnlke 

I 23. Mustapfa and Alaham, two tragedies by Fulke 
Greville, Lord Brooke. See note to p. 6, 1. 3o- v,ave been 
L.26. Webster, John (? 1580-1625), supposed to haw been 
Pansh clerk of St. Andrew’s, Holbom and the sumise is 
^^onskt to be supported by his freqwnt •, /j/joS ?) 

and burial. His masterpieces are The H kite Devil ( 

and the Duchess of Malfi (before .1614). „r,+ TTazlitt’s 

L 27. Decker. Thomas (? 1 570-? 1641). This was not Hazhtt 
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opinion. Decker excelled in racy portraiture of common t}-pes 
('i7;c Shoemaher's Holiday), and in subtle portraiture of women 
IThe Witch of Edmonton). , 

1. 2S. Heytvood, Thomas (dates unknown), the most prohhc 
of Elizabethan plajnvrights. He owned to having entirely 
or partly written 220 dramas, of which The Woman Killed wiin 
JCijiducss is considered the best. _ ^ .1.. 

1. 32. a vast species alone, — Cowlev, The Praise of Pttmat -■ 

Page 12,1. i. Ben 7o«son (1573-1637) joumeyi^toSOTUana 

on foot in 1618, and for about a month stayed with Sir v\ imam 
Drummond of Hawthomden, near Edinburgh. 

1. 4. Godwin, William (1756-1836), aiitlior of Political 
Justice (1793), and an expert egotist. 

1. 9. Eugene Aram (170^-59), a self-educated man, wiio 
became a schoolmaster, and left philological writings m 
considerable value. Ho was executed for murdering a supposw 
accomplice in fraud. In 1832 Bulwer Lytton depicted him m 
a novel as the murderer with a conscience. 

1. 10. the ' Admirable Crichton ’, James Crichton (1560-85 (), 
a native of Dumfriessliire. His phenomenal attainments m 
twelve languages, in theology and mathematics, and as a naer 
and swordsman, were sensationally displayed in France anti 
Italy in the last eight years of his short life. 

1. 26. the Duchess of Bolton, La\’inia Fenton, tlie 
who played Pollj' Peachum in Gay’s Beggar’s Opera (i72°)> 
and eventually married the third Duke of I^lton. 

1. 27. Captain Sentry, tlic modest and gallant soldier or 
the ‘ Club ’ in The Spectator. , 

33- John Barleycorn. The allusion is to Bums’s ballad of 
this name, in praise of whisky. 

Page 13, 1. n. Leonardo da Vind (I452-T5I9), in whom 
the Tuscan School of painting attained its height. He WM 
also sculptor and arcliitect, and as an engineer advanced the 
study of the lever, the principles of wliich Arcliimedes of 
bjracuse (third century b.c.) was the first to formulate. 

'• ^3- Raphael (1483-1520), regarded as the greatest painter 
of the Italian Renaissance. The Fomarina is the ' little 
Daiicress or ' baker’s daughter ’, who was his mistress. 
r„-' Borgia ’(?I478-I5i9), sister of the notorious 

t- ^ beautiful and cultured woman, to whom a 

onmii,,- nameless crimes have been imputed on 

equdiv uncertain cddence. 

Florence 

delicacv of°his^fi’,^ (^494-1534) excelled bv the grace and 
and“S?Ld ofSi“'l'“H'^'^ «^-terj^'’of colour, 

Titian (iA'7'7 TF^r\ Madonnas and angels. . 

the Vmetian Scho'nl^ Tintoretto the headship of 

National Galled- Ws mistress is in the 
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1. l8. Gtorpone (1478-1511), one of the great Venetian 
painters, Titian finished some of his uncompleted work. 

Guido (1575-1642). a prime master in the Bolognese School. 
His masterpiece was a vast fresco in the garden-house of the 
Hespigliosi Palace at Rome, entitled : ‘ Phoebus and the 
Hours preceded by Aurora.’ He was an inveterate gambler. 

1. 20. Claude, see note to p. 2, 1. 22. A ‘ Claude glass ’ is 
a small convex mirror that gives a reduced reflection of 
a landscape in subdued tones. 

Rubens, Peter Paul (1577-1640), the greatest of the Flemish 
painters. The allusion is to Ids vhdd pictures of animal life 
and bacchanalian revels. 


1. 21. Vaiidyk (1599-1641), the portrait-painter of Charles I’s 
Court. 

1. 22. Rembrandt (1606-69), the great Dutch painter. His 
fondness for jewelry and rich apparel is especially noticeable 
in numerous portraits of his wife. 

1- 30' Giotto (1266-1327), the greatest of the earlier Italian 
masters, and the maker of the Tusc<an School of fresco-painting. 
Cimabiie of Florence (1240-1302). Giotto’s instructor. 
Ghirlandaio: Domenico di Tomaso Bigordi (1449-94), 
railed II Ghirlandaio, or ‘ the garland-maker ’, another of 
the Tuscan masters. 

Page 14, 1. 5. G. J ; not identified. 

'' 1. 6. Legend of Good Women, alluding to Chaucer’s poem. 

1. 12. the Duchess of Newcastle, — Margaret Cavendish 
t624-74), authoress of voluminous works of poetry and 
pmlosophy, dramas, a Life of her husband (who was a pillar 
of the royalist cause), and an autobiography. See p. i43- 
Mrs. Hutchinson, — Lucy (b. 1620), wife of Colonel Hutcldn- 
Wn, the regicide, whom she manag^ to save from execution 
>n i66o, and of whom she vTOte a Life. 
h 15- there was already one, presumably Mary Lamb. 

1- 18. Ninon de VEnclos {1616-1706), a beauty and wit, whose 
nouse in Paris was a centre of literature and gallantry, 
n *• 33- Tamerlane (d. 1405), Mongolian conqueror of the 
-i'Uddie East. 

Ghengis Khan, Mongolian conqueror of Central Asia and 
n'Orthem Cldna in the first quarter of the thirteenth centurj^. 
Face 15, 1. ig. Leonardo's very fine one, ' The Last Supper . 
{■ 22. Oh, ever right, Menenius, — Coriolanus, ii. i. 210. 

35. gdfiiji, the fall of Napoleoii, of whom 

nziitt was a passionate admirer. His e.xasperation at the 
nmph of the allied kings led to his estrangement from the 
Pnncipal members of Lamb’s circle. 

Onn 16, 1. I. our little Congress . . . the great one. The 

, of Vienna assembled in the autumn of 1814, and Hroke 

Inw days before Waterloo. The diplomats assembled 
1 'itf '■ second Peace of Paris. . 

shuffle off this mortal coil : Hamlet, u\.i. 07. 

=>79-14 n 
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Page 17 , 1 . 3. The self-applauding bird : Cow-per, Truth, 58 1 

]1. 21-4. New-horn gauds. &c. : Troilus and Cressida, iii. lu. 

^L^5. do not in broad rumour lie. See Lycidas, 11 . 78-82. 

Page 18 , 1 . 12. the stranger on the grate, a flake of soot 
hanging at the bar of a grate, supposed to denote the approach 
of a stranger. 

1 . 33. beyond the bills of mortality. In 1592 the London 
Company of Parish Clerks began to publish returns of mortal! tj' 
for log parishes in and round London. The district covered 
by these returns was said to be ' within the bills of mortality 

Page 19 , 1 . 6. fine fretwork, &c. : see p. log, 1 - rd- 

1.16. the chimes at midnight 2 Henry IV , in. \\. lyz. 

1 . 17. cheese and pippins : Merry IPri'rs of Windsor, 
1. ii. 13 ; and s Henry IV, v. iii. 

1 . 24. St. f aim’s Gate was part of an old priory of the 
Knights of St. John, a little to the west of the Charterhouse. 

1 . 26. Gentleman's Magazine, founded by Edward Cave 
in 1732. Johnson, when a 3'oung man, was on its staff. 

1 . 27. Watling-sireet, an old street so named runs east from 
St. Paul’s Churchj'ard to the junction of Queen Street and 
Queen Victoria Street. The Roman Watling Street from 
Dover to Chester did not enter the Citj% but crossed the 
Thames at Westminster. 

1 . 32. a certain writer, Hazlitt himself, whose three papers on 
Guy Fawkes in The Examiner in 1821 anticipated Lamb’s 
paper on the same subject in T/if London il/nga2i»ic (Nov. 1823). 

Page 20 , 1 . 7. fiinius. See note to p. 2, 1 . 28. 

1 . 14. Parnell, Thomas {1679-1718), an Ulster clerg}Tnan 
and minor poet, befriended by Swift and Pope. 

Page 21 , 1 . 19. to have coined his heart. See fulitis Caesar, 

IV. iii. j 2 , 

1. 29. procured him civic Imiours, in 1823. 


DE QUINCEY ON LAMB 

Page 22 , 1 . 1. Thomas DeQuincey (17S5— 1859) was resident 
at Worcester College, Oxford, from 1803 to 1808. 

1 . II. the sea-nymph's marriage ■. in Book VI. 

1 . 22. High-born Helen and . . . imitations of Burton, both 
S-I the end of fohn Woodvil ; a.- Tragedy (1S02). 

Page 26 , 1 . 22. The many men, — The Ancient Mariner, 1 . 236. 

Page 29 , 1 . 25. Oh, he was good, &c. Wordsworth, Lines 
written after the death of Charles Lamb. 1. 38 

1 . 28. ‘ poor Pink ', a family nickname for Richard De Qiiincey, 
a younger brother, an officer in tlie Nav^^ 

■ Balvator Rosa, Italian landscape painter of tlie 
seventeenth century. ^ ^ 

Page 30 , 1 . 15. West, Benjamin (1738-1820), President of 
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the Ropl Academy in succc^ion to RcynolcB, Most of his 
pictures wore historical or scripUiral. 

Pac.c 31, !. 35. fi'rV^oM, John (1785-185)), the ' CJiristopher 
North ’ of Blackwood’s Magashtr, Professor of Moral Philosophy 
st Edinburgh, and a close friend of Dc Qiiinccy’s. 

Pagc 31, 1. o. n'i7/ irtmWr, a l\-pical country gentleman, 
a friend of Sir Roger’s. Sec Spectator, No. loS. 

1. 33. Hippel, Theodor Gottlieb von Hippel (17.11-96), 
'niter of novels, poems, and treatises on ethics and ctlucation. 

Hannann, i.e. Johann Georg Ham.ann (17.33-88), 'the 
.Magus of the North a philosopher of Keinigsberg. master 
^.cryptic stjdc, and an a.ssailant of rationalism. 
lUtlkr (1763-1S25). author of numerons novels and other 
'nitings, and perhaps the greatc.st of German humorists. 

Pace 38, 1, 26. the fabled Jtegtilus. 31. Atilius Regulus, 
Roman Consul, invadcif Africa in 230 n.c., during the First 
Punic War, and was utterly defe.atcd and taken prisoner. 
Ah»' five years' Imprisonment the Cat thaginians sent him 
to Kome to negotiate peace, which at his own instigation 
v;^ refused. He returned, and was barbarously put to death. 

P-AGE 40, 1. I. nvcrmin {peripeteia) : ' reversal of for- 
‘“no', a technical term of dramatic criticism among the Greeks. 
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Page 42. Childhood in the Temple. * The Old Benchers of 
R'^l^Inncr Temple ' was first published in The Loudon Magazine 
“f September 1821 


of September 1821. . 

the Temple stands on the .site of the ancient seat of the 
hnights Templars, of which, however, only the church siir- 
J?vcs, the other builclinf^s being of KHzabeth's time or later. 
Soon after the suppression of the order in 1312, the estate 
pc^ed to the Knights Hospitallers, who in the reign of 
hutvard III let it to some professors of law from one of the 
Thtsie original tenants divided into the societies of 
we Inner and the Middle Temple, each witli its own part 
m tlie buildings ; and the two Ixidies. nith Lincoln s Inn ami 
r^'®Inn, constituted, as the\' still do, the four Inns of Court, 
the various Inns of Chancerj’ aniliatcd to one or other of 
wem. Inns of Court consist of students and barristers, and of 
W3 benchers, who .are usually chosen from the barristers of the 
J'cty on their becoming King’s Counsel. 

‘•9< There tuhen they came Prothalamion, 

J- “'• Of bitildine strong. The verse is Lamb s own, ant 
af ‘ Biifldings ' in the Temple facing those named 

olw Harcoiirt, Lord Chancellor in 1713. ‘S an 

V°nn deriving from OE. batan. to be called. 

^^Page 43, 1. 15. Ah t yet doth beauty: Shakespeare, Sonnet 

O 2 
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1. 32. carved . . . sun: 3 Henry VI, ii. v. 24 ; quaintly, 
skilfully. 

1. 34 Marvell, Andrew (1621-78), poet and satirist, }Oint 
Latin Secretary ivith Milton under Cromwell. 

Page 45, 1. 2. The South-Sea House, the offices of the South- 
Sea Company. See p. xv (rygi) and p. 108 with note. 

Page 46, 1. 2. / ll. Joseph Jckyll (d. 1837} became Bencher 

of the Inner Temple in 1795, and later filled the highest of its 
offices, that of Treasurer. He sat without distinction as M.P. 
for Caine, but was famous as a diner-out and a wit. 

1. 4. Thomas Coventry (d. 1797) was a Governor of Christ’s 
Hospital, and probably secured Lamb his clerkship in the 
South-Sea House. 

1. II. shunned an Elisha bear. See 2 Kings ii. 23-4. 

1. 23. Samuel Sail (d. 1792), Bencher of the Inner Temple 
1782, afterwards Treasurer. He sat for Liskeard and after- 
wards for Aldcburgh on the Wiig side for many years. 

Page 47, 1. r. Lovel. The name stands for John Lamb, 
Charles's father. See p. xv. 

1. 16. the unfo) lunate Miss Blandy, executed in 1752 for 
poisoning her father, an attorney of Henley-on-Thames. 

Page 48, 1. 4. Susan P , Susannah Pierson, sister of 

another bencher. Lamb did not know, when he wrote this, that 
Salt had married young, had lost liis wife in the first year 
of marriage, and had never quite recovered. He gmceiahy 
apologizes in a TCStscript to the Essay. 

1.6. B dRow. Bedford Row, near Gray’s Inn. 

1. 20. moidore, an old Portuguese coin, worth in pre-war 
value some tiventy-seven shillings. 

1. 21. Serjeant's Inn ceased to be an inn of court in 1S77. 
It was resen-ed to Serjcants-at-law {senientes ad legem), 
a superior order of barrister abolished in 18S0. 

1. 24. Horth Cray, close to Bromley in Kent. 

1.^29. Htc ctimis el anna fuBre, adapted from Virgil, Aeneid, 

1. 33. the mad Elwes, John Elwes (1714-89), at one time 
a Member of Parliament. Though a man of large property in 
London and the country, and wortli half a million, he suffered 
at the end of his life from the fear of povertj' and starvation. 

Page 49, 1. 16. flapper. The savants of Laputa in Gulliver's 
Travels (Pt. Ill, ch. ii) keep domestics whose business it is to . 
flap their masters in the face with bloivn bladders fixed to tl'C 1 
ends of sticks, in order to aivakc them from intense musing. 

1.24. toouW stride. SecrHcjify/K, II. i. 85. „ ' 

Page 50, 1. 3. nexl to Swift and Prior, in their manner, tic . 
published a volume of Poetical Pieces. 

,, 15- a remnant, &c. : from Lamb’s own lines. Written on . 

the Day of my Aunt's Funeral (xjm)- ' 

l.rS. ffayes, the pompons and incapable plajnvright, maW . 

lor Dryden, in Buddngham’s Rehearsal {1671). 5 
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Page 51 , ]. 3. old tnen, &.c. : i Saniucl xxviii. 14. 

1 . 10. Goshen. There was light in Goshen when the rest of 
EotI lay under the plague of darkness. 

Btlkl, a Poor Rclaiion. The Essay, ‘ Poor Relations,’ 
fel appeared in The London Ma^^asinc of May 1823. Jlr. 
Billet has not been identified. 

Page 52 , 1 . 15. young Groliiises. Hugo Grotius (i5S3-iO.}5) 
projected a code of international law in his famous jDe iurc belli 
(t pods. 

P.\GE 53 , 1 . r. my aiini, Sarah Lamb, who died in 1797. 
Sheuas ten rears older than I^inib's father, under whose roof 
slis lived, and cherished an intense aficction for Charles, wliich 
lie returned. It was she wlui carried his dinner to him at 
school, as narrated in Christ's Hospital five and thirty years ago. 
1 - 3. rny cousin Bridget ; i. v. Ins sister Mary. See p. 142. 

Llshesirtoor in H shire. First published in The London 

•’lagidne, September 1824. The name stands for Blakcs- 
jiire in Uic parisli of Widford, about five miles from Ware 
ro HcTlfordslxirc, the seat of the Plumcrs, where Mary Field, 
Lamb's grandmother, was housekeeper. She is described 
Pream-Children (p. 145). William Phimer and his wife 
Lu.s.rbeth, Mrs. Field's first employers, were both dead by 
*778, A younger William Pluracr, who represented Hertford- 
smre on tlie Wiiig side from 17O8 to 1807, and resided at the 
■■^cr family scat near Ilarlow, is mentioned in The South-Sea 
time (p. 115), The house at Blakcswarc was pulled down 
his dcatii in 1S22 ; in 1S27 Lamb saw tlic site of house 
3110 gardens covered witli com. , 

. Page 65 , 1 . 15, Actiron. the fabled hunter, who was turned 
f I ^ torn to pieces by dogs on Mount Cithac^on, 

wr having seen Diana bathing (Ovid, Metamorphoses, iii. 13S f.). 
L I/. Dan Phoebus : * Dan ’ for ‘ domimis ’, as in Chaucer. 
'■ 18. the Phrv-gian satyr, who challenged Apol o 

0 a musical contest, on condition that tlic \*ictor might do 
he would witli tlic vanquished. Apollo beat lum, ana 
^avedhim alive (Ovid. Metamorphoses, vi. 382 f.). 

, ‘•19. old Mrs. Battle, probably for JIrs. Plumer, Mrs. Field s 
mistress. Tlie Mrs Battle of Mrs. Battle’s Opinions on 
■' is said to be distantly related to tlie Plumer lamily. but 
^Jnot be meant here 

. Page 56 , I. i6. Bind me, &c. Marvell, Upon Appleton 
11. 009-16. 

pen 57 , 1. 4. trenchant, here ‘ capable of being cut . 

and his master 

: li,o initial is f.ctltioas. 

e the old waste places : Isaiah Lxi 4. r.,..., , 

(d I tlic mother of the ^team-Clnldrcn 

'P- Ms), the Alice W n of New Year's hvc. Her name was 
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^ Simmons o! ■’■•"'“Ster'mmJd bSSS,' ofileSr 

^ tet poWisied in Th, 
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ana and burnt aowii m , 0 ,., 

'T,”."#-"" ™s5l) to”™' a™ 

Page 60 , 1 . ^:-^°c’TOedy' and considered unapproachable 

the best actor of com^> . School for Scandal. 

Sthe part of Jos^.\Snrface m i ^ J ^ dramatist and 

politician, acquired Gam^ s^^^ manager. Mik I^nle> s 
his retirement in ^ 776 . and ^ jg confusing her 

Christian aam^ were Etobeto ^ 

Green in the pansh of Bunbngiora. 

Lamb sold it m 1815 i 5 °- g. ^ laureate, '^^er of 

1 . 33 . Rowe, ^lchol^ J’ edition of Shake- 

tiag^ies, and translator of Luc^ ^ 

speare came out in I 7 ® 9 ‘ ^ ‘ . -iry Lucas has pointed out, 

Page 62 , 1 . 7 -. ■^'’*’’f"^“p‘’o{*the songs in Ariaxerxes, an opera 
this is the opening of one 9 ^ 7 ® xhe performance of 

by Thomas .\ugustine (^{^^n'cecember 1780 . 

l^-hichI^mblS^ealang took pla«rn t,j 

1 14 . Ihc Universal History, an en^ p 

several authors, of which ^l^glan to appear in 1787 - 
A revised edition m Oo volumes began ro 

1 . 22 . ihc burning idol, the . .^vritten bv Garrick- 

1 . 27 . Harlequin’s Invasion. .j 0 jg said to 

r cj nr„vs the natron saint of 1 ranee ' 


Harlequin’s ^P^tomm^ -^vho'is said to 

1 . 31 . St. Denys, the patron beheaded. ^ 

have carried his head i" d^ste?s of the hospital 
PAGE 63 . Chrifs General Post Omce 

stood in Newgate Street, part of the p 

being built on the site. _ . . g^ts on a stool. 

Page 64 , 1 . 20 . basting the beai . ^ ^g . keeper - 

holdingarope. whichis heldat fte ott ^ until the 

The crowd dash by lum ad^"^^^®" §ien jSns the croud, 
keeper touches one of them. Tb becomes bear, 

the bear becomes keeper, hlondav the boj^ 

1 . 28 . solemn processions. On E^er Aion j bU 

in procession to the Roj-al ExAMo > Christ Ck" 

lord mayor is ready to +be lady mainress 

[Newgate Street]. His lordship and ttem^J^^^^^ cbain 
there joined by the sberifis, the aM .^,,dtli th^ ^i^cter 

berlain, town clerk, and other ^nth^ sung. On Ea- 
when a sermon E preached, and an a 
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Tuesday the boys walk in procession to the Mansion House, 
vhere they have the honour of being presented individually 
0 Ms lordship, who gives to each boy a new sixpence, a glass 
>f Mine, and a couple of buns ; after which ceremony his 
ordship again attends tlffcm to Christ Church.’ History oj 
'^ondcni, Thomas Allan {1S25). Before I797 sermons were 
;iycn at the Spital Cross, or in a building in the churchyara 
)f St. Mary Spittle. , , ..i 

Page 65, 1. i. annual orations. On St. Matthew s Day^ the 
Lord Mayor, Sheriffs, and Governors went to Christ Church, 
ivhere an anthem was sung and a sermon preached by an o 
The assembly then proceeded to the hall of Chnst s 
hospital, where two orations were delivered — one in cngiis 
by the Senior Scholar, and one in Latin by the next senior. 

1 . 6. Joshua Barnes (1654-1712), Professor of Greek at 

Cambridge, editor of Homer. -Pptpr’q 

^Jeremiah Marhland (1693-1776). Fellow of St. leteis 

College, Cambridge : an eminent classical scholar. 

^.1.7-. Camden, AVilliam (1551-1623). tlic great antiquary and 
l^torian. % T 1 1 

. Chisi's Hospital Five and Thirty Years Ago, first published 
m The London Magazine, November 1820. 

1- 27. James Boyer (d. i8ia). head master ^^0^^776 to 
a severe scholar, \4ose sound taste m poetry did much to form 
the mind of Coleridge. See Biographta f 
^^Page 66, 1. 9. like a dancer. See Antony and Cleopatra, m. 

i- 19- insolent Greece or haughty Roinc - 1 ^®" 
memory oJ my beloved master William Shakespeare, 1. 39- 
1 - 20. Peter Wilkins, by Robert Faltock (i75H- „ , 

21. The Adventures oJ the Hon. Capt. Robert Boyle, y 
• R. Chetwode (1726). ... . j 

!• 22. The Fortunate Blue Coat Boy, * j ® 7J Rousseau 

. 1- 30. Rousseau and John Locke. J a book on 

(1712-78) and John Locke (1632-1704 each '"ote a book on 

e<lucation--£,„i 7 c (1762) and A Treatise on EdueaHmi (1693) 

which laid stress on the advantages of 

restraining the natural inclinafaon of the giiid^ 

.Page 67,1. it Helots to his Spartans. Th^elom w 
’owest order of the Spartan State, shanng neither tn 
{^“sfang discipline nor the ennobling pnvileges of the bp 

to'^’^9. </ie Samite. Pythagoras ^w^res for ffve year^ 

to speak untU they had listened to his lectures to y 

!• 23. contrary to Gideon’s miracle. Judg« ^ 

1- 31. • playing holiday ’ : r Henry IV, i. u. 220. 
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NOTES 


EARLY MANHOOD 

Page 68. A Favtily Tragedy. In his grief Lamb burnt 
some books of his poetry, as well as ‘ a little journal of my 
foohsh passion which I had a long time kept 

Page 69 , 1 . 14. Publish your Bums, lines included in the 
poem To a friend [i.e. Lamb] who had declared his iiiteulioii 
of wrifiug uo more poetry, and published in a Bristol neu'spaper 
in 1796 in aid of a subscription to the family of Bums, who 
died that j’ear. 

1 . 17. Bowles, William Lisle (1762-1S50), whom Coleridge 
once called ‘ tlie most tender and, with the exception of Bums, 
tlie only always natural poet in our language His Fourteen 
Sonnets (17S9) fell into Coleridge's hands at school, and were 
an awakening influence. 

1 . 23. Hannah More (1745-1S33), miter of moral and reli- 
gious treatises, and originator of the Religious Tract SocieW. 

1 . 28. the Salutation, a tavern in Newgate Street. 

Page 70 . The Old Familiar Faces. 1 . 7. J loved a love once. 
See note to p. 58, 1 . iS. 

1 . II. left my friend, Charles Lloyd (sec note to p. 78, 1 . 28), 
between whom and Lamb some coolness had arisen about this 
time in connexion mth their joint volumes of poetn-. 

1 . 16. Friend of iny bosom, Coleridge. 

Page 71 . Hester. This was Hester Savoiy, the daughter 
of a Quaker goldsmith in the City. She died in Februarj- 
1S03 in her twenty-sixth year, a few* months after her marriage 
to Charles Stoke Dudley,' a merchant. She lived at one time 
at Pentonrille, while the Lambs were there. In the letter 
enclosing these lines Lamb tells Manning that he ' rms in love 
with her for some years, though he had never spoken to her 
in his life ’. 


LONDON AND THE LAIvES 

Page 72 . On an Invitation to the Lahes. The letter from 
Wordsworth (then at Dove Cottage, Grasmere), to which this 
was an answer, was sent witli a copy of the second edition of 
Lyrical Ballads, and contained a tardy acknowledgement of 
Lamb’s John Woodvil. They had met under Coleridge’s roof 
at Netlier Stowey in 1797. 

Page 73 , 1 . 33. laughed with dear Joanna. See the poem 
entitled To Jo.anna, first published in the second r-olume of 
Lyrical Ballads in iSoo. Joanna, a town-bred girl come to 
the Lakes, laughs at the poet’s rapture over the gorse-clad hills 

1 . 34. D. — ^Dorothy, M'ordsworth’s sister. 

1. 35. Barbara Lewthwaite, the heroine of Wordsworth’s poem 
The Pel Lamb. ^ 

Page 74 . Return to the Temple. Thomas Planning (177 
1S40), one of tlie most intimate friends of Lamb’s early man- 
hood, was now a mathematical tutor at Cambridge, and 
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subscqucully travellctl and resided in the first 

tlic fil-t Englishman to reach Lhasa. f 

Chinese scholar in Europe. He came ho , Jrth’s poem, 

1. 19. Javics, Walter , and the parson— m W ordsnortli s poei , 

The Brothers (1800). , 

1. 2a. Exeter Change. Sec note to p. lo-i. 

1. 23. the man upon a black /i? ‘ i...,,jrc of ' Ride- 

statue of Charles I on horseback, and , horse ’. 
a-cock-horse ... to see a fair lady* n/’on ‘iwt street 
Page 75, 1. e. Sf. Dm.sfnn's a fictitious 

1. 6. her great annual feast, wc & Lord Mayor s 

character ; he was born on February 1 , 

Lay is November 9. „ , „ fi,n nnriciit custom of 

1: 14. Spital Sermon. Tins alludes a building 

the lird Mayor and his ^dennen attendi ^ 
erected for the purpose in the churc Monday, Tues- 

or else before the pulpit at the Spda • jrrorning, to hear 
day, and Wednesday in Easter Week in the morning^ 

sermons on tlie Resurrection, ^„,.for of^London, died 

i.';S "S“'=f Ss tSil St.o <,r.„nc by his ca. 

The Lambs in the Lakes. The journey m-ii. 

"‘rs i" fflfi^ohn (iy,5-.35«. J”;"” 

in Malta. hill at ' Greta Hall 

Page 78 , 1 . 3 - Climkson (1760-1846), pro- 

1 . 27. the Clarksons, Th trade, and his ivife. He 

minent in the abolition of the _ ypswater. 

had a farm and built a hous ' Quaker of much talent 

I. 28. Lloyd. Charles (1775-1839). 

and sensibility'. L^b E*^,?beeinnSg of 1797. ia winch year 
ridge at the end , ^ jiPa volume of verse, and Lamb 

allWe friends participated in a vp 

and Lloyd again m 1798 (see p--^^ jjj August 1802. 

II . 29-31- to Mary Hutchinson, of Gallow liiU 

Wordsworth was marned to aiary 

in Yorkshire, on October 4. 

the theatre and dramatic criticism 

T j TVnndvil oriKinally named Pride s Cure, was 
- Page 80 . John Woodvii.o^ „gs and May 1799. 

composed (first ^^^^p\jt,iished in a smaU volume in 1802, after 
revised m ^8°°. “A Qrury Lane. _ 

being Morality. Lamb’s Specimens from the 

^^'^?!^bMorf and aC Wespem designed to 

dramatists b®^^. j jj . and ‘ to illustrate what may be 
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NOTES 


panicd by a. choice and slender commentary. The study of 
the minor dramatists of the Elizabethan era may be said to 
date from this publication. 

P.\GE 84, 1. 3. To paint fair Nature, &c., by Samuel Jackson 
Pratt (1749-1S14), actor and miscellaneous v,Titer. 

Foot-note. Tom Davies, the bookseller (? 1712-S5), author of 
Memoirs of Garrick. He figures in Boswell as Johnson’s friend. 

P.^GE 85, 1. 28. Mr. K., John Pliilip Kemble (1757-1S23), 
who acted at Drury Lane from 17S3 to 1802, and at Covent 
Garden from 1S03 to Iris retirement in 1817. He belonged to 
the declamatory school of acting. 

1. 29. jl/rs. S.,SaraliSiddons (1755-1831). Her ' reign ’ began 
with her engagement at Drury Lane under Garrick. Lady 
3Iacbeth was her most famous part. 

P.\GE 86, 1. 26. Enfield Speakers. The Speaker, by William 
Enfield, a Nonconformist dmne, published in 1774, was tlie 
most popular book of elocution in its day. 

Page 87, 1. 6. Betterton, Thomas (? 1635-1710), the greatest 
actor of Drjxlen’s age. 

1. 29. ore rolmido, ' with rounded mouth ’, i. e. in smooth 
and rolling speech (Horace, Ars Poctica, 1. 323). 

Page 89, 1. 2. they themselves are old : King Lear, ii. 


IV. 194. 

1. 5. ike tamperings with it. Nahum Tate (1652-1715), 
poetaster and dramatist, remodelled the play in 16S1. In his 
version Cordelia survives and marries Edgar, and Lear is 
restored. This version held the stage down to 1756, when it 
was itself adapted by Garrick, wiio retained the love scenes, 
and the happy ending, and omitted tlie Fool. In 1765 Colman 
provluced another version, nearer to Shakespeare. It was not 
until 1838 tliat Macready revived the pure original. 

Prologue to Remorse, h 9. Booth, Barton (1681-1733), one of 
the leading actors from 1700 to his retirement in 1727. 

1. II. Quin, James (1693-1766). the rival of Garrick. 

1. 21. wish'd a kingdom for a stage : Henry I', Prologue, 1. 3. 

1. 26. some hundred auditors. ' The audience must have 
been limited to some three or four hundred.' — Shakcsbcarc's 
England, h. 288. 

1. 28. dread curse of Lear’s ; 11. iv. 164 f. 

1. 34. lack'd . . . female praise. The women of the Eliza- 
bethan audience sat in the balconies round the ‘ yard ’ or pit. 
The proportion of women to men was small. ^ ^ 

1. 40. air-blest castle. Sec Macbeth, i. \i. i {, 

1. 52. He first essay’d. Tlie third of the theatres at Drurv 
Lane was burnt down in February 1S09. The fourtli wiis 
opened in October 1812, and Remorse was the first tracedv 
presented in it. < b 2 

Page 91. On Bensley’s Malvalio. These pages from the 
Essav ' On Some of the Old Actors * first appfa^ in r/ s 
Londo-u Magazine of Febniarj- 1822. Robert Benslcy (?%38- 
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? 1817) for most of his career alternated betaveen Drurj' Lane 
and the Havmarkct. He retired in 179 • , ... The 

1. S. Hotipur's famous raut : x Henry 1 \ ..i- »«• - 

theme is, more correctly, honour. Otwav’s Venice P>c- 

1.9. ihe Venetian inceiuhary, perre. in Utisay 
smed (1682), who plots to fire the city, 11. n- 
Page 92 , 1. 8. Ancient, ensign. representing 

1.27. Baddeley, Robert (1^3-9^. for Scandal. 

footmen, and was the ongmal Moses 1 ^ ^ 

Wiinnm (load-osl. excelled in rnc 


roowlotc. iwri. J 

and actress. . . iv. 60. 

1 . ig. Kould not have litni nitsca )• ' 

1.22. ‘ sick of self-love ’ : V-,ifJ^^elch’ n. hi- 9 X- 

Page 94 . 1 . 3- ^ ^ 

1 . 14. Pursue him : V. 1. 3 e 9 - c.-Co. 

1 . 17. argues highly and well . ^ Marlowe, 

P.\ge 95 , 1 . 23. &c : Twelfth NigM, v. 1. 

1. 28. thus the whirligig of tune, &.c. 

the INIIDDLE YEARS 

See P. xvii (1S09). 

Page 96 , 1 . 22. minor P^O- 1 ^ 

1.27. Holcroft. See note to^^i 83 physician 

1 . 30. Tuthill, aftenv^ds Sir Lamb’s. . , 

» mu boot S« «“'*“■ ““ ’ 

through Coleridge in Jnnna^ Roderick the Last of the Goths. 

« Tragie Poem. was published in 

ihi&sSSSioSS — : 

Mne^ee^rf h« »n» |„a Jod»« ('<>»■ ‘V™”'' *''' 

?Sd c^u 7 j-p-„, sooti»y;| 

,'.,5; l«oe;poW>*h^3'"„f,|,l„ieis, lenveyhi' “"“‘3 

. » e™» e« 

Vale. 1 . 48- 
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Page 99 , 1 . 1. Otir panegyrist, i. e. Thomas Noon Talfoiird 
(1795-1S54), aften\-ards Justice of the Common Pleas and 
Lamb’s biographer, and the editor of his letters. He made 
Lamb’s acquaintance early in 1S15, and in Slay of tliat year 
was introduced by Lamb to Words%vorUi as ‘ my only admirer 
an allusion to Talfourd’s recent article on ‘ The Chief Living 
Poets ’ in The Pamphleteer, 

1 . 30. ‘ Ban, ban, Caliban ’ : The Tempest, ii, ii. 197 - 

Page 101 , 1 . 7. Rickman, John (1771-1S40). a friend’of 
Lamb’s from the year 1800. He was an expert in agriculture 
and political economy, and engaged in Government affairs. 
' A fine, rattling fellow . . . can talk anytliing aitli anybody,' 

1 . 12. Louisa, the eldest daughter of Thomas Holcroft (see 
p. 4, 1 . 16), whose mother subsequently married James Kenney, 
a writer of comedies and farces, and a friend of tlie Lambs. 

1 . ig. the horse at Charing Cross. See note to p. 74, 1 . 23. 

1 . 23. a Siruldbfug, in Gulliver's Travels (Part III, chap, x) : 
a species of men and women who are born immortal, 

1 . 29. Maclattrin, Colin (169S-1746), the most eminent 
mathematician trained in Great Britaiir in the eighteenth 
century. 

1 . 31. Euler, Leonhard (1707-S3), tlic most versatile of the 
great mathematicians. 

Page 102 , 1 . 20. St. Mary’s Church, Great St. Clary’s in 
Cambridge, 

P.\ge 103, 1. 10. Gardens of Alcinous, in tlie pleasant land 
of Phaeacia, where Alcinous was Idng {Odpssey, vii. X12 f,). 

On Young IP, IV. This was the youngest of the poet’s 
children, bom in iSio. 

1 . 22, Virgilium tantum vidi : tlie plirase of one of Grid’s 
regrets in liis Trisiia, iv, x. 5 (Virgilium ridi tantum) : ‘ I had 
but a glimpse of Virgil.’ 

I. 26. Lord Foppington, a foolish fine gentleman in Van- 
brugh’s comedy. The Relapse. 

Page 104 , 1 . 13. Halley, Edmund (1656-1742), the astrono- 
mer, and friend of Keirion, conducted in 1702 a sun'ei’ of 
Uie coasts and tides of tlie Chaimcl. 


1 . 14. The lion in the 'Change, Exeter 'Change ivas a house 
on the north side of the Strand, once Lord Burleigh’s and 
called ritcr liis son Thomas, Earl of Exeter. In or soon' after 
1O72 me lower part ii-as converted into shops, and the upper 
occupied by a combined menagerie and museum. 

1 . 21. agoldcn eagle . ■ .that of Charing i probably a shop sign. 
1. 22. arridc, please, gratifv. ■’ ■f o 

1 35- Jike a sea-beast. In tVordsworth’s Resolution and 
Independence, 11. 57 -o 5 . me motionless old man is compared 
iritii a ' huge stone on tlie bald top of an eminence ’ ana this 
again to a sea-beast sunning liiiiiself on a shelf of rock or sand 
In the Preface to the 1S15 edition of his poems. Wordsworth 
quotes tliis to illustrate the working of the imagination, wliich 
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mediates bet^-ecn the images of the man and the 

tom S 

that the soul of man is to pleated at 

opposition to the to Wordsworth s Sonim . 

Te. Wesimwsfer Bridge. Fuller, the Virginia 

1. 19. famous American boy. iom 
Calculator ’ (d. 1790) • .. j.^ye imderiahen. tofto . 

Pag^ 106,1. 4. the publisher Charles Olhem 

in two volumes, was collected by tn P ^Q^endge s ° . 

1. 8. published among ?°Xfour sonnets by Lamb , 

Variou[ Subjects (W9d\ ^ntam d pieces by 

the second edition i797) i e like Teulcros, 

1. II. cover of the great^ ^^"/er cover of the hero’s shield 
Ms bow and arrows tom unoe 

(Iliad, wu. 266 f .T , , At the Salutation and bat 

Page 107, 1. 4. those old suPP^f^- 
in Newgate Street. |P®Pcig Beaumont’s lines to Ben Jonso 
1. 8. What words. Francis cea 

Wliat things have 'V se 

°““1T 

1. 15. alteration finds . Shatcesp 


ELIA , 

Thfi first of tlio 

Page 108. Magazine of A^eust i82°- 

essays. It appeared m The Lo « received a “cm°P° ^ 

The company was America. In spite of Walpdc s 

s«ffi*’'yrs£k-‘’s'‘rpr; 

th. ,vo,U 

1 the Flower Pot, poems purporfang to be tne w 

Page lOS, i- 2 • ^ , comtts, 398- 

1 ti. unsunned neap , . , • * 4 . » 

(• h ITes «•’ 

P^li 110. 1. 9- men, as men now are, would 

^oTa^aKtiftSut hel^-h wielded it all alone . 
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1 . 21. Hercttianeum, destro}’ed with Pompeii by the eruption 
of Vesu\’ius in A. D. 79. The remains were discovered in 1709, 
and excavations were renewed during tlie French occupation, 
1806-15. . 

I. 22. pouiicc-boxes. Pounce, or pumice, was a powder used 
to prevent ink from spreading on unsized paper. 

1 . 32. Humorists, or, as we say, ’ characters ’. 

Page 111, 1 . 15. Maccaronies, a tj'pc of fem, so named to 
mark their preference for foreign viands and fashions. ■ They 
were associated in the Maccaroni Club, which lasted from 
about 1764 to 1780. 

I. 16. Metanchoty as a gib-cat', a tom-cat, i Henry II', 
I. ii. 82 ; Gib is short for Gilbert. 

1 . 22. Anderton's, a coffee-house in Fleet Street, now an hotel. 

1 . 33. Pennant, Thomas {1726-98), traveller and zoologist, 
author of A Sxtrvcy of London. He came from Flintshire. 

P.AGE 112. 1. 1 . Rosamond's pond, a piece of water in the 
soutli-west comer of St. James’s Park, filled up in 1770 ; the 
recognized place for assignations in the Restoration Comedy^ 

1 . 2. the Mulberry-gardens, a pleasure garden on the site of 
Buckingham Palace. It was in existence before the Restora- 
tion, but did not survive the seventeenth century. 

the Conduit in Cheap. The word ‘ conduit ’ was' used of the 
underground channels which conveyed the water-supply of 
London, and of the cisterns which stored it. The Great and 
Little Conduits in Cheapside were old buildings containing 
such cisterns. 


1 . 5. picture of A'oon. It represents the congregation issuing 
from the French church in Hog Lane, now in Charing Cross 
Road. The building is now the Anglican church of St. Alaiy. 

1 . 7. wrath of Louis the Fourteenth. The Edict of Nantes, m 
which Heniy IV had promised toleration to the French 
Protestants in 159S, was revoked by Louis in 16S5. 

1 . 9. Seven Dials, an open space in the parish of St. Giles 
in the Fields, where seven roads meet. There used to be 
a column in the centre orth seven dials on its top. one facing 
each of the roads. Many of the poor streets to which the name 
extended have been cleared away to make room for Charing 
Cross Road and Shaftesbury Avenue. 

1 . 17. strained to the height : Paradise Lost. viii. 454, 

1. 32. house of Deruient-water. The family name w^ Raddiffe, 
James the t^ earl, was beheaded in '1713 for taking part 
in the Jacobite rebellion. ' ^ ^ ? 

Page 113, I. 6. Decus et solatnen, ' it was your olor\- vrmr 
solace,’ Aeneid, x. S5S. ^ 


1 . 9. thought an accountant: Mr. Lucas points to a mssKure 
in Fielding’s Joseph Andrews: Parson Adams ' thoiio-ht% 
schoolmaster the greatest character in the world, and hfmcwiV 
the greatest of all schoolmasters ’. himself 

1. 13. other notes . . . Orphean lyre : Paradise Lost, iii, 1- 
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1. 20. brcasis, lungs, singing 

ii.iii. 21 : ' the fool has an hotter flute-player 

1. 24. Midas, who judged with ass's carl. 

-than Apollo, and was therefore j ‘ 

P.^riU, h 26. s«s n /.on : Pro'; ^^'‘• '3- 
I. 27. with Foriinhras : HamUi, ^ 

Page 115, 1. 1. the dusty ’eJli^r of the Soutli- 

1. 3. Hemy Man (1747-99). J Moruii^ Chronicle, and 
Sea House. ^ntributed cssaj^ 180-’. 

had his Works collected m *'''0 vo “ni^ Aldersgate 

1. 9. Barbican, a, street in the City, runninb 

_ . . ::: 


..1 1759. The MOmillg 

‘"fit aUhain. &c. M«n;s ^g^^XPariia^ 

oflndependence^id ,,ho became deputy- 
secretary in 1800. . , clrawn diagonally 

1. 23. smister ].i°htt?the sign of illegm^^ 

across a shield from left Jo See note to p. 53- „ 

1. 24. the Pluiners of Edward Cave 

1. 33. o business of frank^ J Gentleman’s Magaznic 

(see note to p. ^9- Cave when clerk of the 

in February 1754> ^rid record hy Plumer to Sarah, 

franks, stopped a ^rank which P Until 1840 Members of 

the famous Duchess of MarlWugh^ U 4^^ signing 

Parliament had a right to ™ ,fthen called ' franks 

'™“ ™'‘'' 

As You Like It. n. vii. 174^°: j „o;ng to law. 

!: I?; -p 

subjects of lawsuits. g j-Jie Taming of the Shrew, 

1. 31. Henry Pimpernel. &c. bee 

‘b.% 

signature (e.g. P.u.re. 
thi chie. English 

eneraver of his time. ^rrivener To ‘ notch ’ is to trim 

Serais rSfilielt hair cut .hurt. 
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Pag]-118,1. 11. Jf.'ifftu' and John, nn ndapUtion of Paratfise 
Regained, ii. 7 ; ‘ jVndrcw and Simon, famous after known.’ 
1 . 14 . Baslelt Prayer Book: published 1713 bv John Baskett. 
1, 15. uiteasv posUtre. He nss crucified head down^uards. 
Barlktny. According to one legend he preached tlie Gospel 
in .Armenia, and died there by flaj-ing. 

1. 16. Marsyas by Spapwlelti. See note to p. 55, 1. iS. 
Jiisepe Ribera, called Spagnolctto, ‘ Little Spaniard ’ (15SS- 
1O56), painted at Naples, dealing much inth the painful 
details of martjTdom. See Don /non, xiii. 71. 

1 . -2$. far off,' &:c. Paradise Losl, vi. 76S. 

1. 29. A'ou’ am 1 little better. &c. : cf. 1 Henry IV, t. ii. 105 : 
‘ now am I . . . little better than one of the wicked.' 

Page 119, 1. 3. Selden, John (1384-1654), jurist and scholar. 
His History of TylJies (1617} gave offence to the clergy .and 
was suppressed. He left his books to the Bodleian Library. 

Usher. James (i58i-i656),.\rchbiShop of Armagh and a friend 
of Selden’s : eminent .as an ecclesiastical historian. 

1. 5. Bodley, Sir Thomas (1545-1613)- The Librarj- wluch 
he began to form at O.vford in 159S was opened in 1003. and 
endowed by him in 1611. 

1. 13. ad eundem : sc. gradiim, a phrase iiscrl when the 
graduate of one university takes an equal degree at another. 

1. i6. a Sizar, or a Senator, — the first a Cambridge, the second 
an O.vford, term for students pa}-ing retluced fees and per- 
forming in return certain duties, such as waiting at table, 
now aboUshed. 

1. 17. Gentleman Commoiur. An order of privileged under- 
graduates, who dined with the Felloivs of their College. 

1. 20. bed-makers, the female domestic servants of Colleges. 
1. 24. seraphic Doctor St. Bonaventura (1221-74), Cardinal 
and Bishop of Albano, the famous scholastic philosopher and 
mystic. \vas named doctor seraphictis. 

I. 30. beadsman, a pensioner bound to pray for his benefactor 
(bead = AS. gebed, prayer). 

Page 120, 1. 1. Chauur. The traditional belief that Chaucer 
studied at Oxford and Cambridge is now abandoned. 

I. 3. The manciple was the puivcyor or marketer for the 
College, as Chaucer’s was for one of the Inns of Court 

1. 10. half f anuses. See Browne’s Christian Morals, iii, 5 22. 
■* Persons of short times . , . ha\'ing little behind them, are' but 
Januses of one face, and know not singularities enough to 
raise axioms of tiffs world.’ The Roman god Janus had two 
faces, looking both before and behind. 

1. 30. sciential apples. Slilton speaks of the ' sciential sap 
Paradise Lost, ix. S37. 

Page 121, 1. i- Herculanean ra.kcr. See note to p. no, 1. 21 . 
The credit of the three witnesses. The allusion is to 1 John 
V. 7 ; ‘ There are tlirec that bare record in Heaven,’ d:c., 
which once pa^etl as an article of endence for the doctrine 
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[ IS omitteu in tne o m Ucni 

1 , 3 . Person. Richard , 

5i Cambridge, and a ' nver ^"hc was 

G.D. limb’s Wend Ocorpe He uas 

A Hisloo ' of the VvM'crsity nnd C^^^ cc-vmria. 

taghedatand loved ^by ^ ip^jcon ot 

1 9. Scapula, the tj'rcch-R.^ frcqncntlv Thev 

StstpuhlislHKl at BmcI m p j^ins of (,o'm them 

t. n. Cliffotd's-IUM. one ^ ^ ,vho Passed from 
trcrc originallv hostels for la - 

to the Inns ot Court. ^ „<;hcrs of a court. , ^^crs. 

1 . 15 . np/jari/ors, officer.-' o . 

promolos, foinenters . paradise 7?een”'‘' '• ol~fbrd. 

‘ ill calm and sunless pcac - gcuipd m R’^ist 

1 . 27 . that long Montagu t^ 77 ®r,d'^icridge. 

Page 122, 1. n- f' florid of Wordsworth a 

andeditorotBacon. Jes of third 

l.ei. a Queen Lar. ^,°,.„-Kold ‘Mrs.7'l->Y* „Eterbvher 

semcc in the fonn of t ‘ {^blcd to have 

his double. , pabor, in Palestine, 

Page 123, 1. 3- T’.;nsfig«tation. , inhabit the 

“i-n the scene of the 1 > . ^vere supl^s^ Plato. 

^sphered. Immortal smrits the sf 

■s So II Penscroso.l- „y\ famous lo 


been the scene 6 f the IffS's^vlre ^nPl^fr^rit of Plato-’ 
co-sphered. Immort Pg . < xmsphear th P Common- 

r;'3^s^.9ftsai. »"S' ^ 

in Thj’pngni.y published in The London Ma^a.i 

New Year's Eve. Departing 

!l: 

■ V old ?^mb’s fattier in 1701; f possessing 

» to tvto '"“.“‘.“sv c”“ j'sa s ‘ ' '""• 



ffight’l Dream, ni. i- ^ 

2179 - 1-1 
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NOTES 


Page 126, 1. 22. like a weaver's shulllc : Job \-ii. 6. 

1. 32, like mellow frttil: Paradise Lost, xi. 535. 

Page 127, 1. 2 . Lavivian shores ; Aciieid, i. 2 . 

1. iS. sweet assurance. Cl. A Friend's Passion for his Astro- 
phcl, tiuoted ill Lamb’s essaj- on Sidnej-’s sonnets ; 

A sweet attractive kind of grace ; 

A fill! assurance given bj* loote. 

Mrs. Battle's Opinions on H'Viisf. First published in The 
London Magazine, Februarj' 1S21. iSIrs. Battle is believed to 
represent Sarah Buniey, Captain James Burney’s wife (see note 
to p. 3. 1. 34), but a few details, like that of her relationship 
to Walter Plumer, are put in, perhaps for disguise. 

1. 31. one of these flies : Ecclesiastes x. i. 

Page 128, 1. 9 . like a dancer ; see note to p. 6 G, 1. 9 . 

Page 129, 1. i. Ombre, of Spanish origin, modified in England 
in the tivo varieties of quadrille and tradrille. 

1. 5. Mr. Bowles. See note to p. 69, 1. 17. He published 
liis edition of Pope in 1S06. 

1. 13. Spadillc, the ace of spades, ornamented witlj a crown 
and garter, the supreme card in Ombre and Quadrille. 

1. 18. Sans Prendre Vole, a term for winning all the tricks 
(the vole) irithout discarding and taking nciv cards [sans 
■brendre) from the stogk. 

1. 31. Machiavel, Niccold Machiavelli (1469-1527), author 
of II Principe. His History of Florence describes the isiirs of 
the Italian States to the death of Lorenzo de’ Medici in 1492. 

Page 130, 1. 3 . nob in cribbage. See note to p. 3 , 1. 27 . 

flushes, sets of cards all of one suit. 

1. 31 . gallery at Sandham, an imaginary house. 

1. 32. Potter, Paulus (1625-54), a Dutch painter especially 
fond of painting cattle. 

Page 131, 1. 3 . ‘ hoary majesty of spades ’ ; Rape of the Lock, 
iii. 56 . 

1. 4 . Pam, the knave of clubs, id. iii. 61. * 

1. 17. Ephesian journeyman : Acts xix. 24, 25. 

1. 25. Walter Plumer. See p. 115, 11. 21-25 and notes. 

1 - 34 - ' P'ut 's a go ’, a failure to plav in cribbage counting 
one to opponent. 

1- 35- Pegging, marking tlie score -nitli pegs. 

Page 133, 1. 17 . size ace (Fr. six' as), six and one on the dice. 

Page 135, 1. 4 . tierce, guatorze, a sequence of three or four 
cards of the same suit. 

The Old and the New Schoolmaster. First published in The 
London Magazine, May 1S21. 

1. 26. Ortclius. Abraham (1527-9S). of AnUverp, who pub- 
lished tlie fiist atlas, Theatrum orbis ierrarum, in 1570. 

Arrowsmith, Aaron ( 1750 - 1823 ), the cliief geographical 
publisher of Lamb’s day. 

1. 30. Van Diemen's Land, now Tasmania. 
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Persian, Grecian, and Roman. ^ 

1 . :5. see note t Shakespeare by 

B.V]Ur!n“’k™'5^5V 

?“ T,» 

“pi;4 137 , 1 . 0. icu«„ Bi>,.op.^ «<•"■ »»"■ '■ '■ “■' 

gate Street to Shoreditch. c;,./»i! c sn;;?, &c. See L rif 

Page 138 , 1 . 6. whai song ”4 thought to be ' not 

Burial, ch. v. Avlicrc of voimi Achilles, dis- 

heyond all conjecture . ^/oUiis mother, who knew he 

juised as a woman, was a <lcxicc oi 

ivould be killed if he to ^ Franklin’s, of iSig ee. 

1.24. North Pole Expedition.Siv^^ (1465-1522). 1 »?V 

Page 139 , 1 . 15- J>>f and jotot author ntoh 

master of Paul’s School a - ...kjch was written for the 
rv^ ^ T iiftn crratnniar, work. 



SCHOOL on Its i > T i6o-I ^24 K pu} »i^*«** 

Limcrcs ; Thomas. L|nacrc I 1400 ^ physicians 

HenryVIII, and pnncipal founder ,vrotc 

He was also Latin tutor ca.V,-. 

a Latin giammar entitled Ri lowers, anthologies > £P'^ . 

I . ‘in. Florilegia, collecti ^ collections of ears of con . 

/egia, with the same meaning, pj,iloclca . . ■ ■ 

II. Basilcus . . v- -o^uiA Sidnev’s Arcadia, 

BamesiaSt characters m Sir^ j-io) Dean of St. -p-ppfnd 

1. 34. Colei. early Renaissance m England, 

the foremost humanists of thc^ca^^y^ collaborated 

He founded and endowed b • ^ Hrtrpqsed to 

^4? fTTmctaie on Edmaiion. Milton s, 

SamifelHartlibin 1644- . . compliant moments for 

Earl^of Orrery. lecture hall in Leicester Square 

- 

R^ufetions ’ ^'^The^Sy on Moehery End, 

Js^pSed in r;. London 
from |bis 1 ^ t is Mary Lamb 

Maga.m.. Jnly .. judges xi. 37. 38- 
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NOTES 


1 . 20. ti'ill: a diffaencc : Hamlet, iv. v. 1S3. 

Page 1 ^, I. 1 1. holds Nalitre more clever : Otiy, Epitaph 
of Bye-words, J. 

i. iS. Margaret Sewcasile. See note to p. 14, 1 . 12. 

Page 145 . Dream-Children. First published in The 
London .Magaeine, January' 1822. 

P.\GE 148 , 1 . 12. when he died. John, the elder brother, 
died in October 1S21, and this Essay of memories ivas written 
almost immediately afterwards. In 179G liis foot had been 
severely injured bj' a falling stone, but nothing e.xcept this 
passage indicates tliat the leg was amputated. Itlr. Lucas 
thinks that the amputation is invented as a means of disguise. 

1 zS. for seven long years. For the story- of Alice W nsee 

note to p. 5S, 1 . iS. 

P.AGE 149 , 1 . 10. iedioiis shores of Leihe : in the Myth of Er 
in Plato’s Republic, x. 614 f., the souls of men perform a 
journey of a thousand years, through heavenly or infernal 
places,' after they leave the body : and having drunk of Lethe, 
the River of Forgetting, are re-bom into earthly life. 

A Dissertation upon Roast Pig. First published in The 
Loudon Magazine, September 1822! 

1 . 17. M. : Manning, see note to p. 74. 

I. 21. Confucius, the great Chinese plrrlosopher of Shantung 

(? 55 '>- 4“8 B. c.l. 

P.\GE 153 , 1 . 23. mundiis cdtbilis, ' the world of eatables ’. 

1. 24. priveeps obsoiiiorum, " chief of dainties ’. 

1 . 28. amor immundilice, ' love of filthiness ’. 

Page 154 , 1 . iS. radiant fellies — shooting stars. There was 
a superstition that shooting-stars fell to earth in the fonn of 
tire jelly-like plant called ' star-shoot ’. So Donne’s Epitha- 
laniion on Lord Somerset, 11 . 204. 205 : 

As he that sees a star fall runs apace. 

And finds a jeUy in its place. 

Page 155, 1, tame villatic fowl: Samson .Agonisfes, 1 . 1C05. 

1 . 29. give every thing : King Lear, n. iv. 253. 

P.AGE 156 , 1 , 2. My good old aunt. See note to p. 33, I. i. 

_ Page 157 , 1 . S. 'Si. Omer’s, the English Jesuit College, 
situated some twentr- miles south of Calais. Lamb, of course, 
is speaking as a fictitious person. 

1. 19. Barbecue, to roast whole (Spanish-Haitian, barbacoa, 
a crate oi" frame, suitable for this purpose) . 

Old China. First published in The London Magazine, lilarclr 
1S23 : collected in Last Essays of Elia, 1S33. 

P.AGE 158 , 1 . 24. the hays, or the hay, an old countrs'^ dance. 

1. 29. Hyson, from tte Chinese, a kind of green tea. 

1 . 30 - speaosa miracula, ’ dazzling miracles ’, Horace, 
Ars Poeiica, 1 . 144. 

Page 159 , 1 . iS. folio Beaumont and Fletcher, the Folio of 
1C79, Lamb bought it in 1799, It is now in the British Museum, 
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and contains marginal notes hy Lamb and Coleridge and 
passages marked for copjdng. . 

Page 160 , 1 . 2. corbeau, a dark green verging 0“ 

1 . 16. Cohiaghi's. Paul Colnagln, print-dealer n as a kblanese 

by birth. The premises of the firm were m i cb 'ii 

1. 28. Walton has described, in Ins Complcat ’ A' ' 

Page 161 , 1 . 7. Battle of Hexham. Surrender of Calais, plays 

by George Colman the younger (1762-1836). „-miV narts 
1. 8. Bannister. John (1760-1836) an or of comic parts 

at Drury Lane. His acting is noticed m the 
of the old Actors ’. Mrs. Bland, Mana Theresa (1769 
a singer attached to Drury' Lane from 17 9 , Morton 

Child%n in he Wood, a musical play by Thomas Mo 

produced at the Haymarket in 1793- , -To the 

Page 162, 1. 34 . lusty brimmers, from Cotton s lines 

A’eiy Year : , 

Then let us ivelcome the new guest 
With lusty brimmers of the best. 

Charles Cotton (1630-87), of yvalton’s 

and excellent fisherman, and wrote a continu Tomb’s. 

Compleat Angler. He was a gr^t favouri m iii 37. 

1836), who established a branch of his business in Lon on in 

1805 as contractor of State loans. , ^ London 

The Superannuated Man. Firet pubUsnea in 
ilagaeine. May 1825, the of Lamb s release irmn^ 

ndia House, collected in to the fects of his 

or some slight disguises, the essay k P prloeues i 27, 
nvn life. The first motto is from Virgil Ecjogiw^ 7 ^ 

abertas quae sera tamen ’tg q . The second is 

;umed and looked upon me, aft , but is traced 

o. 

” PaoeTotY® fg Th= na™, are fioHlious. 

, 3 „. rVe r,5;. ic. : weed 

Page 169 , k 17- ^ (1626-98) was one of 

Roman Ladi^. Sir Ift Drvdeii in The Rehearsal. 

U fi-13 C/.— &m.,— John Chambers, Henry 

■sTr'^?h?mas (? 1519-79). fmmder of the 

^V'°i^^'Aquwas. St. Thomas of Aquino (1224-74), the 

nitister of Cs-thoUc tliGology. , rT/ ttt i too 

Page 171 , 1 . 32. canile. See j Henry /I , ni. i- ^ • 
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Pagi; 172, I. 2. Lucretian, a reference to the passage in* 
Lucretius (ii. i f.) describing the pleasure felt at seeing a ship- 
labouring at sea from the secure vantage of the land. ’ 

1. 1.}. As low as to the fiends i Hamid, iL 518. 

1. 24. Optis operatum csl: ' the work is performed 

Character of the late Ulia, by a Friend. First published in 
The London Maganne, January 1S23 ; and reprinted as preface 
to The Last Essays, 1S33, 

Pack 174, 1. 17. statist : Elizabethan for ' statesman 


LATER YEARS 

Page 175, 1. Terdet me. See., ' I grow weary of these 
daily forms ’ ; cf. Terence, Eunuchus, ii. 3. 6. 

I. ig. Otiuin cum indignitate, ' ease with disrepute the 
reverse of the common plirase (see p. 172, 1. 20). 

1. 20. Ponder’s End. This and the following places arc in 
Hertfordshire. In the opening sentences of 7 he Compleat 
A ngler, Venator ‘ on a fine fresh May morning goes to drink 
his draught at tlie Thatched House in Hodsden 

Page 176. After a Holiday. Bernard Barton, a Quaker 
of Woodbridge in SuEolk, ■UTOte four volumes of verse, mostly 
devotional, and conducted a long correspondence with Lamb. 

1. 18. fuan Fernandez, the small uninhabited island off 
the coast of Chile on which Alexander Selkirk, prototype of 
Robinson Crusoe, was marooned in 1704. Lamb takes it as 
the type of the desert island of romance. 

Page 177, 1. i. Southey (see p. gS). In the Ottarlerly ol 
January 1823 he said that Elia ' wants only a sounder 
religious feeling to be as delightful as it is original ’. Lamb 
replied in The London ^Magazine of October in a ’ Letter to 
Southey ' . Sou tliey answered privately rvith generous apologies. 
1.23. Alcinous. See note to p. 103,’ 1. 10. 

Page 178, I. i- _ IF- , Thomas Griffiths WaineuTight, 

who contributed frivolous cssaj-s to The London Magazine 
under the name of Janus Weathercock. Thriftlcssness drove 
liim into crime; he was transported to Van Diemen’s Land 
as a murderer and forger, and died there in 1852. 

1. 23. the Fox Journal, the Journal of George Fox (1624-91). 
founder of the Society of Friends, to which Barton belongecl 
and in which Lamb was interested. He had procured Lamb 
a borrowed cop}'. 

Page 180. Death of Randall Harris. Rorris w'as sub- 
Treasurer of the Inner Temple, and had lived there nearly 
all his life. 

Crahh Robinson, Henr}' (i775~i867), whose Diary is a record 
of his friendships with many men of letters. 

Page 181, I. 13. decies repelita, ' ten times repeated ’, Ars 
Poetica, 1. 3<55- 
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L 17. The allusion is to Napoleon’s projected nw a 
1SQ4-5 in a fleet of flat-bottomed boats. ^ of 

Smi Moniaru (1770-1S51). ^ 

Meridge and Wordsworth. _o 1 .>>7 . 

1 . 2Q. Clar}{$on. See note tn p. / < * 'A devoted Ins life 
Page 182 , 1 . 2. Howard, John (f; 179 ®)^ ^ disliked his 
to the refoAn of prisons and hospitals, t. 

sjiir sel{-appro\*al. , „ , Trviiic, the preacher, 

1 . 26. Mr. Irving, possibly Edward Irving. 

nho came to London in 1S22. .. „,.ric of Eha, nr® 

T., < "VTr- T r 


). Mr. intvg, pobbiuij' 

ime to London in 1S22. proceeds of Eha. h 

1 . 27. Presumably ' Mr. Lamb The pioce 

f^kon’. ' , Cowedv of Errors. V- ■ 

Page 183 , 1 . G. strange defeahnes . 

fls from right to In 4 V»nCf» 
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NOTES 


1. 36. A'ovcilo, Vincent {17S1-1S61), composer and musical 
publisher in London : a great friend of Lamb’s, vrho attended 
his musical Sunday evenings. 

P.\GE 185, 1. 9. ‘ key-pass yepass,’ the words of the shomnan 
bidding his pictures revolve in the box. So ' hey-presto ’ — a 
conjurer's command to his miracle to arise. 

1. 17. Baucis and Bauesda. In the Greek legend Philemon 
and Baucis are the tj-pes of an old couple mutually devoted. 
Baucis is also a masculine name, and Baucida might be its 
feminine form, 

1. 21. Scot attd Jo!, the rates, cf. Scol-frce. 

Pi\GE 1S6, 1. 2. olium pro dignitalc, ' ease instead of dignitj’ ’. 

1. 7. a stubborn Eloisa. Peter .Abelard, twelfth-centu^- 
theologian, and brilliant teacher of the University of Paris, 
was privately married to Heloise, the niece of a canon of 
Notre Dame. The lovers were separated, and Abelard settled 
at a hermitage at Xogent-sur-Seine, which he converted into 
the convent of Paraclete, and handed over to Heloise, who 
had taken the veil. Here she vTote her famous letters to 
him, and here she buried him in 1142, and for twcaitj- j-ears 
prayed daily at his tomb. 

1. 13. Palmyra, tlio capital of a desert kingdom east of Syria, 
which under 2enobia disputed the supremaej- of Rome, and 
tvas devastated bj- Aurelian in a. d. 273. 

1. 14. ike Seven Sleepers. Seven Cimstian youths hid in 
a cave near Ephesus during the persecution "under Decins 
(249-31), and having fallen asleep did not awake, saj-s the 
legend, for three hundred years. 

P.AGE 187, 1. iS. Cathay, the name given by Marco Polo to 
a land in the Far East, supposed to be China. 

The Death of Coleridge. Coleridge died in Highgate on 
July 25, 1S34. _ This statement was written by Lamb in the 
Mbum of Mr. Ke\Tner, a London bookseller, oh November 21, 
1S34, about a month before his own deatli. 

P.VGE 188, 1. 8. his ' Friend the periodical which Coleridge 
conducted from June 1 S09 to March iSio. 

1.13. the faithful Gilmans. James Gillman was the medical 
practitioner of Highgate, in whose house Coleridge lived from 
the Spring of 1S16 to his death. 
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